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THI  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Wherever  There’s  a  Stor 


STUDY  SHOWS 
KOLE  OF  ADS 
TO  SELL  (AIS 
I  ^(Sae  Page  IS) 


Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  Chieago  Daily  INews  Foreign  Ser\'iee  datelines  during 
1953.  Everj’  dateline  means  a  Chicago  Daily  News  correspontlent  was  there. 


Aachen.  Oermanr 
Accra.  Qold  Coast 
Acapulco.  Mexico 
Adelaide,  Australia 
Aden 

Agra.  India 
Alteld,  Germany 
.Ankara.  Turkey 
Antwerp.  Belgium 
Aprllia.  Italy 
Athens,  Greece 
At  sea  Aboard 
Andrea  Doria 
Auckland.  New  Zealand 
Augsburg.  Germany 
Avignon,  France 


Firestone  Plantations, 
Liberia 
Fllns.  France 
Frankfort  Germany 
Freedom  Village.  Korea 
Friedrlchstadt,  Germany 


Holding.  Denm.irk 
Kyoto,  Japan 


Paderborn.  Germany 
Panama  City,  Panama 
Panmunlom.  Korea 
Paris,  France 
Perth,  Australia 
Port  Said.  Egypt 
Pretoria,  South  Africa 
Pusan,  Korea 

Quebec.  Canada 


Laon.  Prance 
Leghorn,  Italy 
Leopoldville, 

Belgian  Congo 
Les  Gressets,  France 
Ligneuvllle,  Belgium 
London,  England 
Lourenco  Marques. 

Mosamblque 

Luxembourg 


GarmlschPartenkirchen, 

Germany 

Geneva,  Switzerland 
Genoa,  Italy 
Gifu.  Japan 
Gros  Tenquin.  France 
Guatemala  City, 
Guatemala 


Rabat,  Morocco 
Romsteln,  Germany 
Rijeka,  Yugoslavia 
Rome.  Italy 
Rotterdam. 

The  Netherlands 


Madrid,  Spain 
Majorca,  Spain 
Managua.  Nicaragua 
Manila.  P.I. 
Manizales.  Colombia 
Mannheim,  Germany 
Marl,  Germany 
Melbourne.  Australia 


Hagen,  Germany 
Hamburg.  Germany 
Hamilton.  Bermuda 
Hamm.  Germany 
Hannover,  Germany 


low  RUSSIA 
S  EASIN6  UP 
i  NEWSHEN 
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Saigon.  Indochina 
Salisbury,  So.  Rhodesia 
Salonika,  Greece 
San  Jose.  Costa  Rica 
San  Marino 

San  Salvador.  El  Salvador 
Schweinfurt,  Germany 


Baden  Baden,  Germany 
Bad  Godesberg.  Germany 
Bad  Honnef.  Germany 
Bad  Oldesloe.  Germany 
Barcelona,  Spain 
Bastogne,  Belgium 
Belgrade,  Yugoslavia 
Berlin.  Germany 


Seoul,  Korea 
SIbenik.  Yugoslavia 
SidI  Alimane, 
French  Morocco 
Singapore 
Split.  Yugoslavia 
Stadl.  Austria 
Stuttgart.  Germany 
Sydney,  Australia 


Bhopal,  India 
Bochum.  Germany 
Bogota.  Colombia 
Bombay.  India 
Bonn.  Germany 
Brazzaville.  French 
Equitorlal  Africa 
Bremen.  Germany 
Brisbane,  Australia 


Heidelberg,  Germany 
Hobart.  Australia 
Hong  Kong 
Honolulu 


Mexico  City 
Monrovia,  Liberia 
Montego  Bay,  Jamaica 
Montreal.  Canada 
Muelheim.  Germany 
Muenster.  Germany 
Munich.  Germany 
Munsan.  Korea 


Inchon.  Korea 
Innsbruck,  Austria 
Istanbul.  Turkey 


Tachikawa  Air  Base, 
Japan 

Taegu.  Korea 
Tangier.  North  Africa 
Tcgueclgalpa.  Honduras 
The  Hague. 

The  Netherlands 
Therapla.  Turkey 
Tlflet.  French  Morocco 
Tokyo.  Japan 
Trapani,  Italy 
Trieste 


Cairns.  Australia 
Cairo.  Egypt 
Call.  Colombia 
Canberra,  Australia 
Casablanca,  Morocco 
Cavalls.  Greece 
C»tral  Front.  Korea 
Cetinje.  Yugoslavia 
Christ  Church. 

New  Zealand 
Cologne.  Germany 
Colombo,  Ceylon 
Combat  Cargo.  Korea 
Copenhasen.  Denmark 


Nairobi,  Kenya 
Naples.  Italy 
Nara,  Japan 
New  Delhi.  India 
Nuernberg.  Germany 


Johannesburg.  So  Africa 


lEET  YOUR 
rUHAOE 
LEADERS... 
bone  IS) 


Kaiserlautern.  Germany 
Karachi.  Pakistan 
Khartoum.  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan 
Kiel.  Germany 
Kingston.  Jamaica 
Kobe.  Japan 


Orleans.  France 
Oslo.  Norway 
Ottawa.  Canada 
Outpost  Hedy,  Korea 


Vatican  City 
Verden.  Germany 
Viaregglo.  Italy 
Vienna,  Austria 


Dakar,  French  West  Africa 
Darwin.  Australia 
Dusseldorf.  Germany 


Wellington,  New  Zealand 
Winnipeg.  Canada 
Woodford.  England 
Wurzburg.  Germany 


Eckernfoerde.  Oermanv 
Essen.  Germany 
Btay-El-Barud,  Egypt 


Yokohama.  Japan 
Yokosuka  Naval  Base, 
Japan 


Fairford.  England 
Farnborough.  England 
Fayld,  Egypt 


Zagreb.  Yugoslavia 
Zanzibar 


K  .i  i 

The  South’s  largest  newspaper  changed  Editors 
January  1st.  James  Saxon  Childers  succeeded 
Wright  Bryan,  who  moves  on  to  the  editorship  of 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Mr.  Childers  has  led  a  distinguished  career  in 
the  field  of  journalism,  marked  with  unusual 
opportunities  for  world  travel,  study  and  adven¬ 
ture.  He  brings  to  this  position  a  wealth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  both  from  his  educational  background,  which 
includes  four  years  of  study  as  a  Rhodes  scholar 
in  England,  and  years  of  travel  in  Europe,  Africa 
and  South  America.  During  World  War  II  he 
served  as  a  Full  Colonel  in  the  Air  Force  in  the 
European  and  Asiatic  Theatres,  and  later  as  Chief 
of  the  Intelligence  Division  at  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  School  at  Ft.  Leavenworth. 

Mr.  Childers  is  a  native  of  Alabama,  and  joined 
The  Atlanta  Journal  two  years  ago  as  Associate 
Editor.  He  is  a  worthy  successor  to  a  long  line 
of  famous  editors,  and  assumes  his  duties  in 
command  of  the  editorial  pages  of  The  Journal 
with  full  consciousness  of  his  responsibilities  to 
Georgia  and  the  South. 


Atlanta  ^lournat 


Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 


The  South’s  Standard  Newspaper 


For  latest  information  on  coverage 
of  the  Georgia  market 
irrite  National  Advertising  Department 
The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Company 


(hit-  of  a  series  uf  injormatii'e 
editorial  adivrtisements 


Whii.'s  the 

story  behind  America’s 
new  jet  bomber  force? 


A  sifinificant  developnient  has  taken  place  in  America’s 
defense  program  during  recent  years. 

As  a  result,  operatin':  s<piadrons  of  larfie  jet  hoinhers 
are  now  in  position  to  ranj:e  over  the  ”lohe  in  defense  of 
freedom.  These  hondiers  have  heen  flyinj:  an«l  training  from 
British  bases  for  some  months.  Today,  as  part  of  their 
overseas  duty,  they  are  «oinj:  into  North  Africa  on  a 
rotating  training  program. 

These  airplanes  are  the  Boeinp  B-47  Stratojets.  In  unit 
after  unit  they  are  replacin"  the  propeller-driven  Boeinj: 
B-29  and  B-iiO  Superfortresses  which,  since  the  war.  have 
l)een  the  Strategic  Air  Command's  principal  medium 
hoinhers. 

The  responsibility  "iven  the  Boeinp  B-47  is  a  solemn 
one:  to  provide  jet-swift,  hard-to-intereept  carriers  for 
mudear  homiis  and  necessary  reconnaissance  devices.  In 
one  aspect  of  this  task,  the  B-f7s  represent  retaliatory 
ahility  that  will  discoura;:e  a  foreign  power  from  under¬ 
taking  af:}:ression.  They  are  also  a  reassuriii}:  means  of 
swift  counterattack  in  the  event  war  should  come. 

In  principle  and  actual  practice  these  fijiliter-fast, 
swept-w  in;:  medium  hoinhers  have  proved  out  so  well  that 
lliev  are  now  heiii}:  joined  in  production  by  the  still 
larger,  lonj'er-ranjie  Boeing  B-.'>2  Stratofortress  in  the  heavy 
honiher  idass. 

The  B-47  medium  honiher  force  "ains  its  ranjie  partly 
through  aerial  refueling  and  partly  through  the  use  of  for¬ 
ward  bases  overseas.  Each  — the  medium  honiher  and  the 
heavy  or  lon<i-ran<:e  honiher— has  its  special  mission.  They 
complement  each  other  and  serve  as  a  team. 


The  importance  of  the  mission  assigned  to  the  B-47  is 
attested  by  its  quantity  production  for  the  Air  Force,  not 
only  by  the  Boeing  Wichita  plant,  hut  also  by  Lockheed 
at  Marietta.  Georgia,  and  Douglas  at  Tulsa.  Oklahoma.  This 
constitutes  the  largest  single  production  progrtim  in  our 
country's  present  defense  effort. 

Behind  the  Stratojets  that  now  cleave  the  skies  ov<  r 
many  parts  of  the  country  are  some  ten  years  of  engineer¬ 
ing  and  manufaeturing  development. 

The  airplane  grew’  out  of  the  Boeing  company's  deter¬ 
mination.  in  the  early  days  of  the  jet  engine,  to  design  a 
new  type  of  aircraft  that  would  make  full  use  of  all  the 
natural  advantages  of  jet  power— rather  than  merely  add 
jet  power  to  an  airplane  of  I’onventional  design. 

The  j(d»  was  undertaken  with  great  thoroughness.  For 
exam|>le.  wind  tunnel  model  testing  and  experiments  were 
carried  on  for  more  than  6.(MM)  hours,  which  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  three  sidid  years  at  4d  hours  a  week.  To  gain  time 
in  rehuilding  our  national  air  power,  development  con¬ 
tinued  as  production  got  underway. 

The  public  will  he  reassured  to  know  that,  in  the  hand* 
of  the  Air  Force,  the  Boeing  B-17  is  estaldishing  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  record  for  easy  maintenance  and  for  reliable 
operation.  Pilots  lik(‘  to  tly  it.  Its  performance  has  proved 
outstanding. 

As  with  the  B-17.  Boeing  will  continue  its  every  effort 
to  make  its  products  a  good  buy  for  the  Ameri<-an  tax¬ 
payer— a  real  contribution  to  the  problem  of  meeting  the 
country's  urgent  defense  needs. 


SEATTIE,  WASHINGTON;  WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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A  Light  Forever  Burning 
A  Voice  That  Is  Never  Stilled 


Night  conics  on  and  spreads  a  blanket  of  darkness 
upon  sleeping  cities  and  towns.  Here  and  there  a  lone 
policeman.  In  the  distance  a  clock  tolling  the  hour. 

In  the  dark  silence  of  the  night  there  is  one  light 
forever  burning  ...  a  voice  that  is  never  stilled.  'I'hat 
light  is  the  light  in  the  telephone  exchange.  'I'hat 
\oicc  is  the  \  oicc  of  your  telephone.  Its  \  cr\  presence 
gi\cs  a  feeling  of  security  and  of  nearness  to  cvcrsonc. 

W’hatcser  the  need  or  the  hour,  the  telephone  is 
alwavs  reads  to  serve  you— quickly,  dependably,  and 
at  small  cost. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Loc.4L  to  serve  the  community.  Nationwide  to  serve  the  nation. 


WLl  Our  HaMrl  Sc 


Youth  Replies  to  Shafer  Minneapolis  truck  drivers  strike, 

To  THE  Editor:  Shame  on  Rob-  pickets  were  only  at  the  loading 
ert  E.  Shafer  for  his  strange  letter  docks.  There  were  no  pickets  at 
(Dec.  19,  page  2).  Unless  he  main  entrance,  nor  at  the 
would  have  told  me  so,  I  never  other  two  building  entrances, 
would  have  believed  he  ever  was  Hence  your  editorial  was  off 
connected  with  newspapering— or  base  in  stating:  ‘  Members  of 
that  he  ever  noticed  human  be-  other  unions  went  through  the 
havior  and  its  likes  and  dislikes.  picket  lines.  ... 

With  his  impressive  record  list-  editorial  writer  had  read 

ed,  he  must  be  an  oldtimer  and  the  story  in  the  same  issue  (p^e 
that  makes  it  all  the  worse  that  he  would  have  read.  The 

he  has  taken  his  stand  on  the 

American  press  around  the  Star  and  Tribune  load- 

Tf  he’s  been  what  he  says  he’s  ‘"8  •  •  •”  farther  down  in 

been.  I’m  sure  he  knows  there  III 

isn’t  an  American  journalist  ‘The  buildings  mam  entrance  was 
worthy  of  the  name  who  wouldn’t  however,  and  move- 

rather  print  something  on  the  ‘’t®  newspapers  other 


first  page — or  any  page,  for  that 
matter — other  than  crime,  sex  per¬ 
version,  Kremlin-gremlins,  et  al. 

I’m  just  young,  a  green  26,  but  I  i-  j  .  •  i  f 

fh.r,!  ®  .u-  did  not  picket  the  front  entrance 

think  I  ve  learned  one  thing  Mr.  .  « 


union  members  to  and  from  the 
plant  was  not  affected.” 

And  farther  down  in  the  story 
there  is  this:  “The  truck  drivers 


Shafer  must  have  forgotten. 


to  the  building.  .  .  .’ 

Fact  is  that  members  of  other 


ed 


Charles  A.  Dana,  who  is  known  unions  did  not  go  through  the 

for  a  mild  bit  of  success  in  news-  picket  lines, 
papering,  once  said,  “What  the  Whether  or  not  members  of 

good  Lord  saw  fit  to  let  happen,  other  unions  would  have  gone 
I’m  not  too  proud  to  print.”  Dana’s  through  the  picket  line,  had  it 
!  good  enough  for  me.  been  established  around  the  build- 

i  I  work  for  the  Hazleton  (Pa.)  ing,  quien  sabe? 

I  Standard-Sentinel,  cover  a  bit  of  W.  E.  Bade 

everything  but  mostly  am  interest-  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
i  ed  in  industrial  news.  The  Hazle-  ♦  ♦  * 

!  ton  area  needs  industry  badly.  (A  picket  line  is  supposed  to  be 

;  Coal  mines  are  closing  all  around  symbolic  to  union  men.  Regard- 
;  it  and  male-employment  is  at  a  less  of  whether  it  is  composed 
^  premium.  of  one  man  or  a  hundred  men 

I’d  give  the  worn  roller  on  my  a  plant  is  considered  “picketed.” 
i  typewriter  to  come  out  every  For  union  men  to  claim  that  a 
I  morning  with  a  story  on  a  new  picket  line  at  the  back  door  has 
5.000-man  Ford  plant  locating  no  effect  on  their  entrance  by  the 
‘  here,  or  that  General  Electric  had  front  door  is  a  negation  of  their 
I  selected  Hazleton  for  one  of  its  own  claims  for  the  sanctity  of  a 
j  giant  installations.  But,  Mr.  Shaf-  picket  line. — Ed.) 

'  er.  I  can’t.  I  want  to,  but  I  can’t. 

I  harbor  no  malice  for  the  AP, 

U.  P.,  or  INS.  I’m  like  their  staff¬ 
ers  are.  I  just  report  the  news  and 
make  very  little  of  it.  I’m  even 
a  Sunday  School  teacher  and  don’t 
go  for  much  of  the  lurid  stuff, 
either,  but  when  the  population  is 
being  served,  the  story  must  be  in  Leap.  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
told.  Mirror. 

As  a  man  with  newspaper  ex-  ■ 

perience,  Mr.  Shafer  knows  that.  Mate  Of  Woman  Missing  At 
If  my  minister  complained  to  me  Sea  In  Insurance  Suit.  —  Woon- 
about  it.  I’d  probably  run  his  com-  socket  (R.  1.)  Call. 
ments  a.s  a  news  story  but  unless  ■ 

all  of  us  got  together  to  do  some-  Plans  Made  to  Run  Girls’  Home, 
thing  about  it — my  minister,  Mr.  — Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 
Shafer,  and  myself,  that  is — the  ■ 

lurid  will  have  to  run  along  with  Mamie  Leaves  Cold  Bed. — Bay- 
the  good,  happy,  cute  little  news  lor  (Texas)  Lariat. 
most  of  us  would  rather  write.  ■ 

Wilson  L.  Barto  Births  Dropped  Here  Last 
Weatherly,  Pa.  Month. — Hopewell  (Va.)  News. 

m 

The  Picket  Line  Frustrated  Hollywood  Beauty 

To  THE  Editor:  I  refer  to  your  Tries  Suicide,  Bites  Deputy. — Los 
lead  editorial  Dec.  26.  In  the  Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 


Headlines: 

Executive  in  $361,250  Suit  Dies 


Vol.  87.  No.  1.  Januarj-  2.  1954.  E<Iitor  *  PubliBher.  The  Fourth  Estate  1* 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  addition.il  issue  in  January  by  The  Editor  * 
Kblisher  Co..  Ine..  1475  Broadway.  Times  Tower.  Times  Souare.  New  York  d«. 
N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  N.  Y. 
Annual  Subsoription  $6.60  In  United  Slates  and  Poeaeesions.  and  in  Canada.  All 
other  countries.  $7.60. 
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Consistent  newspaper  advertising  builds 
peak  distribution  for  GULDEN'S  MUSTARD 


R**cognize  the  name  of  Gulden?  It's  one  <»f  the 
most  famous  mustards  that  a  housewife  ever 
Imught. 

In  New  England,  a  shopper  has  little  or  no 
trouble  purchasing  a  jar  of  Gulden's  mustard. 
In  1952.  according  to  a  continuing  survey*, 
Gulden's  was  available  in  92',  of  the  grocery 
stores  that  dot  tlie  six  great  States  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Back  in  1939,  Gulden's  enjoyed  79'^, 
distribution  but  lagged  behind  the  leader  by  15 
percentage  points.  Today,  Gulden  is  neck  and 
neck  with  the  nearest  competitor. 


What’s  the  reason  for  this  healthy  growth  of 
distribution?  Well,  one  reason  that  we  are  sure 
of  is  the  use  of  consistent  advertising  in  one  of 
the  best  distribution  builders  in  the  area — New 
England’s  healthy,  dynamic  well-read  local  news¬ 
papers. 

Here  is  a  medium  that  has  all  the  punch  and 
effectiveness  of  a  personal  sales  pitch— delivered 
in  an  atmosphere  of  welcome  reception.  New 
England’s  great  newspapers  have  a  flavor  and 
quality  that  endears  them  to  their  readers. 
Eagerly  looked  for  and  thoroughly  digested, 
they’re  the  perfect  host  for  your  advertising. 


•  Jaritjf  of  "Retail  Distribution  of  Groerty  RroJitcts"  compiled 
by  Englaftd  Xcu'spapers  Advertising  Purnm. 


Sell  New  England 
with  newspapers 


MAINE — Banqor  Daily  Naws  (M) 

VERMONT — Barra  Timas  (E),  Ban- 
nington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington 
Fraa  Prass  (M). 

MASSACHUSEHS— Boston  6loba 
(MAE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston 
Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (Sj,  Brock¬ 
ton  Entarprisa  t  Timas  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard  Timas,  Hyannis 
(E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws  (E), 
Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Gardnar 
Naws  (E),  Havarhill  Gazatta  (E), 
Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (MCE), 
Lynn  Itam  (E),  Naw  Badford 
Sunday  Standard-Timas  (S),  Naw 
Badford  Standard-Timas  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfiald 
Barkshira  Eagla  (E),  Taunton 
Gazatta  (E),  Waltham  Naws 
Tribuna  (E),  Worcastar  Talagram 
and  Evaning  Gazatta  (MAE), 
Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S). 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchastar 
Union  Laadar  and  Naw  Hamp- 
shira  Sunday  Naws  (M,EtS). 

RHODE  ISLAND— Wast  Warwick 
Pawtusat  Vallay  Daily  Timas  (E), 
Providanca  Bullatin  (E),  Provi- 
danca  Journal  (M),  Providanca 
Journal  (S),  Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT  —  Ansonia  San¬ 
tinal  (E),  Bridgaport  Post  (S). 
Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MBE), 
Bristol  Prass  (E),  Danbury  Naws- 
Timas  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M), 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Timas  (E),  Maridan  Racord-Jour- 
nal  (MAE),  Naw  Britain  Harald 
(E),  Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EtS), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bullatin  and  Racord  (MRE)  Tor- 
rington  Ragistar  (E).  Watarbury 
Republican  ft  American  (MftE) 
Watarbury  Republican  (MftS). 
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How  come 
*^1.00  steak  from 
25^  steers? 


1000  lbs.  Steer 

at  2SM  per  lb. 

Packer  pays 

$258®® 


Production  costs  of  cattle  raisers  and 
feeders  include  breeding  stock,  death 
losses,  feed  and  labor,  land  use,  taxes,  in¬ 
terest,  supplies,  equipment  and  ot  her  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  three  full  years  it  takes  to 
produce  and  feed  a  choice  grade  steer. 


590  lbs.  Beef 

at  4U  per  lb. 

Retailer  pays  ^241*^ 

Value  of  by-products,  such  a“ 
hides,  fats,  hair,  animal  feeds, 
etc.,  helps  ofif-set  packers’  dress¬ 
ing,  handling  and  selling  ex¬ 
penses,  so  that  usually  the  beef 
from  a  steer  actually  is  sold  to 
the  retailer  for  less  than  the  live 
animal  costs.  As  shown  above, 
packer  pays  $258.00  for  typical 
1000-lb.  steer  sells  meal  for 
$241.90*. 


Porterhouse, 
T-bone  & 
Club  Steak 

Lbs. 

4$^  35 

Y 

Retoil 

Price 

51.00 : 

Totol 

135.00 

Sirloin  Steok 

55 

88 

48  40 

Round  Steak 

50 

.77 

38.50 

Rib  Roost 

30 

.65 

19  50 

Boneless 
Rump  Roost 

25 

.89 

22  25 

Chuck  Roost 

^  105 

.55 

57.75 

Homburger 

too 

.42 

42.00 

Stew  Meot 
&  Misc.  cuts 

50 

.56 

28.00 

450  lbs.  of  Retail  Cuts 
Consumer  pays  $291^° 

Retail  markup  takes  into  account 
such  costs — and  they’ve  been  ris¬ 
ing  -as  rent,  labor,  depreciation 
on  equipment  and  fixtures,  etc. 
Also  there  is  a  loss  of  weight 
averaging  140  lbs.  from  shrink¬ 
age,  fat  and  bones  not  salable  to 
consumers.  Prices  are  typical**. 


All  cuts  of  beef  are  equally 
nourishing. 

If  there  were  equal  amounts 
of  all,  with  an  equal  demand  for 
all,  steak  and  hamburger  and 
stew  meat  would  all  sell  at  the 
same  price. 

Hut  that  just  isn’t  the  case — 
see  table  at  right,  above. 

In  general,  demand  is  concen¬ 
trated  on  steaks  and  roasts. 
'I'his  is  why  porterhouse  steak, 
lor  example,  may  sell  in  some 
stores  for  $1.00  while  ham¬ 
burger  sells  for  42f. 


If  consumers  don’t  want 
steak  badly  enough  to  pay  $1.00 
for  it,  the  price  goes  down.  If 
they  demand  more  hamburger 
and  the  supply  does  not  in¬ 
crease  in  line  with  increased  de¬ 
mand,  the  price  goes  up. 

That’s  how  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  works. 

on  actual  Kov€»rnment  figures-  • 
Chicago  market  reports  of  V.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  for  choicc'^grade  steers 
and  choice-grade  beef,mid-October,19r)3. 
**|{etail  prices  shown  above  are  aver¬ 
ages  for  all  kinds  of  Chicago  stores, 
including  cash-and-carry,  charge-and- 
dcliver,  in  high  rent  areas  and  in  low 
rent  areas.  Prices  in  some  stores  may 
be  higher  ...  in  others  low€‘r. 
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OUT  in  Vincennes,  Ind.,  on  March  4  of  our  fresh  New 
Year  of  1954,  the  Lincoln-Free  Press  Memorial 
Association  plans  to  dedicate  the  restored  printing  plant 
jof  Elihu  Stout,  where  the  young  Abraham  Lincoln  saw 
i  his  first  printing  press  in  March,  1830.  The  restoration 
j  is  of  materials  of  that  period,  utilizing  plans  drawn  by 
I  Albert  T.  Reid,  noted  artist-newspaperman.  Mr.  Reid’s 
drawing  of  “The  Meeting  of  the  Two  Great  Emancipat¬ 
ors’’  was  used  on  the  cover  of  E&P’.><  60th  anniversary 
number  in  1944.  The  Westem  Siiv  A  General  Adver¬ 
tiser,  which  young  Lincoln  helped  print  on  a  Romage 
hand  press  that  March  day,  had  the  first  newspaper 
plant  in  Indiana  Territory.  ...  A  new.spaper  which  once 
was  swapped  for  a  gold  watch,  the  Dawson  County 
(Ga.)  Advertiser,  recently  celebrated  its  75th  birthday. 

I  The  present  editor,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Howard,  is  the  daughter 
1  of  the  smart  trader.  Confederate  Capt.  John  B.  Thomas, 
who  acquired  it  ih  1890  and  operated  it  until  his  death 
in  1911.  For  his  watch  he  got  a  few  cases  of  type,  a  small 
hand  job  press,  which  is  still  in  u.se,  and  a  Washington 
hand  press  for  printing  the  paper. 

I  — With  the  temperature  down  to  16  in  the  sunn)  South,  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  appeared  Dec.  19  with  its  front-page  logotype 
I  heavily  frosted,  b-r-r-r,  according  to  James  Oliphant,  a  staffer  and 
I  our  long-time  friend.  .  .  .  Another  old  friend,  Willard  G.  Cole,  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize-w  inning  editor  of  the  Whiteville  (N.  C.)  News  Reporter, 

:  as  a  sideline,  is  to  handle  advertising — public  relations  for  a  newly 
I  formed  auto  insurance  company — which  will  sell  only  to  non-drinkers.  I 
I .  .  .  Happy  Chandler,  once  baseball  czar  and  Senator,  is  writing  a  I 
,  column,  ’‘Happy  I.andings,”  in  the  Woodford  (Ky.)  Sun,  which  he  | 

I  publishes.  .  .  .  From  Hedda  Hopper's  Hollywood  column:  “Grove  ' 

I  Patterson  of  the  Toledo  Blade  sent  me  a  clipping  of  Richard  Coe's  | 

'  column  about  Keefe  Brasselle  which  contains  the  typographical  error 
of  the  yean  ‘Keefe  is  a  rather  special  case  as  a  movie  star.  That's 
what  he’s  always  wanted  to  be  and  he's  had  all  sorts  of  people  pull¬ 
ing  for  him — people  like  Betty  Grahle,  Hedda  Parsons.  I.oiiella  O. 
Hopper  and  Mark  Hellinger." 

— Bill  Jenkin-s,  managing  editor,  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News,  told  his  staff  that  since  his 
wife,  Florence  (an  E&P  correspondent)  has  become 
food  editor  his  household  has  dispensed  w’ith  menus  and 
I  just  uses  photographs.  .  .  .  With  a  police  lieutenant-nar¬ 
cotics  expert  scheduled  to, ‘speak,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
headed  it:  “Eagles  to  Hear  Dope.’’  .  .  .  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  New  York  Times  publisher,  originated  the 
theme  of  Columbia  University’s  bicentennial:  “Man’s 
Right  to  Knowledge  and  the  Free  U.se  Thereof.”  .  .  . 
Editor  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  has 
a  good  lead  on  colors  to  use  in  redecorating  the  news- 
!  room.  Three  of  his  deskmen  are  named  Nevin  BLACK, 
William  Green  and  Alan  White.  .  .  .  Dropped  in  to  see 
Pure  Oil’s  TV  show,  “Who  Said  That?”  with  newsman 
Walter  Kiernan  in  charge  and  Merriman  Smith,  United 
Press  correspondent  at  the  White  Hou.se,  lamented  his 
Christmas  Day  trip  to  Georgia  with  the  President,  said 
he  had  been  home  only  one  Chri.stmas  in  14  years.  1 1 

— Grover  A.  Whalen,  retiring  as  official  greeter  for  the  City  of  New 
I  York  after  35  years  of  ubiquitous  service,  recalled  that  during  the 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  reception  on  June  13,  1927,  he  saw  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  the  late  publisher,  “getting  the  bum's  rush”  from 
'  a  policeman.  Mr.  Whalen  interceded  for  Mr.  Hearst  and  later  de- 
j  dined  a  job  with  him.  .  .  .  Editor  Rupert  Pey  ton  of  the  Bossier 
I  (La.)  Times,  campaigning  for  better  bus  service,  vowed  he  could 
I  make  the  28-mile  round  trip  between  Benton  and  Plain  Dealing,  La., 

I  by  mule  faster  than  by  bus.  .  .  .  New  York  State  newspapers  had 
trouble  spelling  “horde”  in  an  identical  AP  story.  The  Endicott 
I  Bulletin  correctly  called  it  a  “horde  of  100  men,”  while  the  I.ittle  | 

I  Falls  Times  spelled  it  ‘hoard;”  the  Auburn  Citizen  Advertiser's  ver-  k 

I  sion  was  ‘board;”  the  Homell  Tribune  offered  “hoarde”  and  the  I 
Jamestown  Post  Journal  settled  for  a  “herd  of  100  men.”  I 
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Have  you  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
publish  a  new  column  of  lively  comment? 

Would  you  like  to  have  foremost  authorities  on  current  affairs 
— statesmen,  scientists,  outstanding  literary  critics  —  writing  for 
your  newspaper?  Here  is  a  free  service  that  makes  this  possible, 
in  effect,  and  will  add  to  the  prestige  and  influence  of  your  paper. 

“The  Reporter  Says  ...”  is  a  column  prepared  fortnightly  as 
a  free  service  to  newspapers.  It  is  a  sampling  of  the  best  material 
in  each  issue  of  The  Reporter  Magazine.  The  only  “commer¬ 
cial”  the  column  will  ever  carry  is  The  Reporter  credit  line  at  the 
bottom.  The  Reporter,  which  received  the  1952  George  Polk 
Special  Award  in  Journalism,  features  such  distinguished  con¬ 
tributors  as  noted  historian  Henry  Steele  Commager,  famed  radio 
commentator  Elmer  Davis,  former  Ambassador  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  and  atomic  scientist  Ralph  E. 
Lapp.  From  their  writing  and  the  writing  of  others  in  The 
Reporter,  this  column  is  prepared  to  provide  your  readers  with 
the  best  thinking  on  national  and  international  affairs.  Read  the 
sample  column  on  the  left  and  decide  whether  you  would  like 
to  receive  such  a  fortnightly  column  of  facts  and  ideas. 

How  This  Valuable  Service  Works 

A  few  days  before  our  publication  date,  we  will  send  you  a  com¬ 
plete  mat,  at  no  charge,  ready  for  use  in  your  paper.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  fill  out  the  coupon  below,  mail  it  to  us  and  we  will,  with¬ 
out  cost  or  obligation,  at  once  add  your  publication  to  the  list  of 
newspapers  using  “The  REPORTERSavJ...”  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


"^Reporter 

^L.  A  Fortnightly  of  Facts  and  Ideas 


The  Reporter 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  us  your  fortnightly  column  “The  Reporter  Say* 
in  mat  form  without  charge  or  obligation. 
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in  1953,  for  the 
35th  consecutive  year, 
The  New  York  Times  was 
first  in  advertising  in 
the  world’s  first  market 


The  Times  led  all  New  York  newspapers  in  total  advertising,  general 
advertising,  department  store  advertising,  classified  advertising, 
new  car  advertising,  and  financial  advertising. 

Continuous  leadership  like  this  means,  simply,  that  over  the  years 
advertisers  have  found  through  experience  that  The  New  York  Times 
is  the  most  productive  sales  medium  in  their  biggest  market. 
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Moscow  Correspondents 
See  Some  Rays  of  Hope 


Symptoms  Interpreted  to  Mean 

Kremlin  Aware  of  Press  Relations 

By  William  L.  Ryan 

Associated  Press  Foreign  News  Analyst 

Special  to  KDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

The  tiny  colony  of  foreign  correspondents  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  who  work  long,  weird  and  wearying  hours  against 
ghastly  difficulties,  is  beginning  to  see  slight  rays  of 
hope  for  the  future. 

The  correspondents  are  hoping  they  interpret  the 
symptoms  correctly:  that  there  is  a  desperate  craving 
on  the  part  of  Soviet  officialdom  to  appear  normal  to 
the  outside  world. 

The  .symptoms  pop  up  in  little  things: 

•  Soviet  authorities  pull  the  po 


lice  shadows  off  the  job  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  “Big  Three”  western  am¬ 
bassadors. 

•  The  militia  is  less  and  less  of 
a  nuisance  to  foreigners. 

•  The  Soviet  authorities  are  in¬ 
sisting  on  politeness  from  clerks 
and  waiters  in  restaurants  and 
stores. 

•  The  party  press  insists  there 
be  more  passionate  love  in  plays 
and  novels  and  less  ideological 
lecturing. 

•  Soviet  officials  are  beginning 
to  bypass  customs  inspections  of 
the  luggage  of  outgoing  foreign 
guests. 

Learning  About  Press  Relations 

There  are  many  similar  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  striving  for  normalcy  in 
a  country  which  has  never  been 
considered  quite  normal  from  any 
western  point  of  view.  And  the 
little  group  of  correspondents  is 
hoping  this  apparent  new  craving 
eventually  will  ease  their  own  lot. 

The  correspondents  even  have  a 
suspicion  that  Soviet  officialdom 
has  learned  a  bit  about  a  capital¬ 
ist  invention  called  press  relations. 

Lately  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office 
has  taken  to  calling  correspondents 
direct  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  to 
receive  handouts  on  the  latest  so¬ 
viet  pronouncement,  instead  of 
letting  them  cool  their  heels  in  the 
central  telegraph  office  all  night, 
waiting  for  such  things  to  appear 
in  newspaper  announcements. 

.\  Rare  Performance 

When  Foreign  Minister  V.  M. 
Molotov  held  his  press  conference 
in  November,  correspondents  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  stacked 
copies  of  the  minister’s  remarks  in 


(Mr.  Ryan,  a  member  of  the 
AP  staff  since  1943,  avidly  reads 
Soviet  periodicals  for  clues  to 
news  —  he  n  a  m  e  d  Malenkov  as 
Stalin's  successor  two  years  before 
the  marshall  died  —  and  fluently 
speaks  the  language  of  Russia.  He 
has  just  returned  from  a  .special 
three  -  months  assignment  during 
which  he  traveled  extensivelv  in 
the  U.S.S.R.) 

various  languages.  They  were 
even  more  agreeably  surprised 
when  the  censor  permitted  them 
to  submit  the  Molotov  textual 
copy  without  the  labor  of  retyping 
it  for  the  additional  copies  re¬ 


quired  by  the  censor  in  all  else. 
The  censor  ohligingh  stamped  ap¬ 
proval  on  each  page  of  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  text  and  the  correspond¬ 
ents  read  it  over  telephones  to 
London  and  Paris.  Old  hands  say 
this  was  a  rare  performance. 

But  it  will  take  a  lot  of  doing 
to  ease  the  .Moscow  corresptmd- 
ent’s  lot. 

His  day  doesn’t  realh  start  at 
an.\  specific  hour  or  end  at  any 
specific  hour  either.  The  days 
seem  to  melt  one  into  another. 
The  most  important  part  of  the 
correspondent’s  day  is  between  the 
hours  of  1 1  p.m.  and  anywhere 
from  2  to  5  a.m.,  depending  upon 
how  early  or  late  Pravda  arrives. 

■Aside  from  the  stray  visiting 
correspondents  who  pop  into 
■Moscow  now  and  again,  the  regu¬ 
lar  corps  of  western  newsmen  con¬ 
sists  of  only  four  men.  They  are 
Richard  R.  Kasischke  of  the  .As¬ 
sociated  Press,  Kenneth  Brodney 
of  United  Press,  Sidney  Wieland 
of  Reuters  and  Jean  Nan  of 
Agence  France  Presse.  Harrison 
Salisbury,  Moscow  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times,  has  been 
on  leave  in  the  United  States. 

Daily  Schedule 

The  correspssndent's  regular  sev- 
en-days-a-week  schedule  goes  like 
this;  At  about  1 1  p.m..  his  chauf¬ 
feur  drives  him  to  the  offices  of 
the  -Soviet  news  agency,  Tass, 


Onpfisfln 


Ben  Bassett  (left).  Associated  Press  foreign  news  editor,  and  William  L. 
Ryan,  AP  foreign  news  analyst,  discuss  Russian  language  newspaper 
in  New  York  fdfice.  f.lF  r>ioto) 


How  Malenkov 
Bosses  the  Press 

Nikita  Khrushchev,  Premier 
G  e  o  r  g  i  Malenkov’s  Ukrainian 
right  -  hand  man.  is  running  the 
Soviet  press  and  propaganda  ap¬ 
paratus  now. 

Soviet  papers  reporting  on  a  re¬ 
cent  convention  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  in  Moscow  said  Khrushchev 
gave  the  Russian  editors  a  scold¬ 
ing  for  failing  to  propagandize 
well  enough  Malenkov’s  programs 
for  increased  food  and  consumer 
goods  production.  He  gave  them 
directives  on  how  to  run  their 
papers. 


where  he  picks  up  the  day  and 
night  telegraph  report  of  the 
agency.  It  is  rare  that  there  is 
anything  of  value  in  it.  but  it  is 
a  chore  which  cannot  be  skipped, 
because  it  is  always  possible  there 
is  a  sleeper  buried  somewhere  in 
it. 

The  correspondents  —  with  the 
help  of  their  translators  if  they 
do  not  know  sufficient  Russian — 
rifle  through  the  report  on  the 
way  to  the  central  telegraph  office, 
in  the  F’ost  Office  building  on 
Gorky  Street,  not  far  from  Red 
Square. 

If  there  is  nothing  of  note  in 
the  Tass  report,  the  correspondent 
either  resigns  himself  to  a  boring 
few  hours  of  waiting,  or  spends 
the  time  batting  out  mail  copy.  At 
the  telegraph  office,  each  corre¬ 
spondent  has  his  own  “kabina,”  a 
little  cabinet — there  are  four  cabi¬ 
nets  along  each  side  of  the  wall — 
fitted  with  a  typewriter  table  and 
a  light.  Recently,  ash  trays  were 
added  to  the  equipment  after  the 
correspondents  doggedly  disre¬ 
gards  1  the  “no  smoking”  sign  and 
threw  their  cigaret  butts  on  the 
fliHir. 

A  foyer  is  fitted  with  a  small 
round  glass-topped  wooden  table, 
a  few  armchairs  and  an  uphol- 
s‘-*red  bench  along  two  sides  of 
the  wall.  This  equipment  is  often 
occupied  by  visitors  to  the  Soviet 
Union  from  various  satellite  coun¬ 
tries  waiting  for  telephone  calls  to 
l’'•ague.  Warsaw  and  even  Ulan 
Bator. 

\-\"r  Sees  the  Censor 

\  partition  ilivides  the  corre¬ 
spondents’  cabinets  from  the  tele¬ 
phone  booths,  also  numbering 
c'cht  arrange!  in  rows  of  four 
and  numbered.  The  telephone 
biKith  is  also  called  a  “kabina.” 

The  telephone  operators  and 
clerks  sit  behind  a  glass  partition. 
When  a  correspondent  has  copy. 

t  Continued  on  page  8) 
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Press  in  Moscow 

continued  from  page  1 


he  brings  it  to  the  glass  partition 
jnd  hands  it  through  a  small  win¬ 
dow  to  one  of  the  women  there. 
She  records  its  number  and  sends 
it  in  to  the  censor.  No  corre- 
^pondent  ever  sees  the  censor. 

If  the  correspondent  wants  to 
cable  his  copy,  he  indicates  this 
ind  it  is  cabled  directly  after  cen¬ 
soring.  He  knows  what  has  been 
deleted  only  after  the  material  has 
been  sent  and  a  copy  is  returned 
to  him.  If  he  wants  to  telephone 
•he  copy  he  writes  the  word  "tele¬ 
phone”  across  the  top  of  each 
sheet  of  copy. 

He  can  order  a  telephone  call 
to  London  or  Paris  only  after  his 
copy  comes  back  from  the  censor. 
Thus,  if  the  story  is  hot.  it  is  best 
for  him  to  write  his  copy  in  takes 
of  one  short  paragraph  each.  As 
soon  as  he  gets  back  a  sheet  of 
'ensored  copy  he  shouts  for  his 
telephone  call.  If  he  is  lucky,  it 
gets  through  in  a  few  minutes, 
particularly  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning  when  there  is  little 
other  traffic.  But  sometimes  there 
are  fearfully  long  waits  for  a  clear 
line,  and  one  correspondent  gets 
a  long  jump  on  another. 

dhe  correspondent  continues 
grinding  out  copy  and  sending  it 
m  to  the  censor  while  he  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  telephone  call.  When 
the  call  comes,  the  telephone  op¬ 
erator,  through  an  amplifier,  calls 
him  by  a  well  -  mispronounced 

name:  “Ciospodin  - !”  He 

lumps  from  his  typewriter  shout¬ 
ing  “Kuda?"  (Where?) 

“Pyervaya  Kabina,”  says  the 
amplifier,  indicating  his  call  is  in 
the  first  telephone  booth.  He  picks 
up  the  receiver  there  and  waits 
for  some  sign  of  life  on  the  other 
end.  Sometimes  the  connection  is 
good,  sometimes  it  is  horrible. 

Monitored  Constantly 

The  correspondent  dictates  only 
from  copy  which  has  been 
stamped  “approved”  by  the  cen- 
lor.  Occasionally  he  ducks  out  of 
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the  booth  to  pick  up  more  ap¬ 
proved  copy  from  the  woman  be¬ 
hind  the  glass  partition.  If  he 
strays  too  much  from  the  ap¬ 
proved  copy,  the  line  goes  dead. 
A  monitor  is  listening  at  all  times 
and  following  his  copy  carefully. 

He  is  allowed  to  chat  about 
trifles  or  professional  details  with 
the  man  in  London  or  Paris,  but 
he  does  not  attempt  to  pull  any 
swift  ones  while  doing  so.  If  he 
did.  he  might  lose  his  call. 

Izvestia,  the  government  news¬ 
paper,  and  Triid,  the  trade  union 
newspaper,  generally  reach  the 
telegraph  office  first,  brought  by 
the  correspondents'  chauffeurs 
from  the  newspaper  offices.  This 
is  about  1  a.m. 

The  correspondents  go  through 
these  papers  carefully.  If  there  is 
a  big  breaking  story,  it  is  likely 
to  be  carried  by  all  newspapers, 
and  Izvestia  will  provide  the  cov¬ 
erage.  The  texts  on  such  stories 
invariably  are  the  same. 

But  whether  Izvestia  and  Trial 
have  anything  or  not.  the  corre¬ 
spondent  cannot  think  of  going 
home.  He  sits  back  and  waits  for 
Pravda.  the  most  important  of  the 
papers.  It  is  the  official  voice  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party. 

Pravda  usually  appears  at  2 
a.m.  But  sometimes  the  old  lady 
in  battered  quilted  jacket  and 
shawl  who  delivers  the  paper  does 
not  show  up  until  4  or  5  a.m. 
When  Pravda  is  late,  correspond¬ 
ents  speculate  that  it’s  for  a  good 
reason,  that  something  may  be 
brewing.  But  the  maddening  thing 
about  it  is  that  Pravda  may  be 
hours  late  for  no  particular  rea¬ 
son  at  all.  The  bleary-eyed  cor¬ 
respondents  pore  through  Pravda 
at  4  a.m..  find  nothing,  and  wear¬ 
ily  wake  up  the  snoring  chauffeurs 
and  turn  homeward. 

They  do  not  have  long  to  rest. 
The  next  morning  piles  of  other 
newspapers,  both  from  Moscow 
and  the  provinces,  pile  in  on  them. 
All  must  be  examined  carefully. 
The  kernel  of  news  the  corre¬ 
spondent  seeks  may  be  tucked 
away  in  an  obscure  paragraph.  It 
is  boring,  frustrating  work,  but  it 
must  be  done. 

Cocktails  and  Leads 

After  lunch,  a  correspondent 
may  make  the  rounds  of  the  em¬ 
bassies  or  perform  other  chores. 
Then,  almost  every  other  night, 
there  is  some  kind  of  reception 
or  cocktail  party  on  tap.  The  dip¬ 
lomatic  colony,  having  little  else 
to  do  in  Moscow,  goes  in  heavily 
for  cocktail  parties.  The  corre¬ 
spondent  does  not  like  to  pass 
them  up.  Many  an  interesting 
rumor,  many  a  lead  on  a  story 
and  many  a  news  break  have 
come  at  such  parties. 

After  the  party,  the  correspond¬ 
ent  has  his  dinner.  Sometimes  he 
can  relax  for  a  few  hours  if  he 
has  no  administrative  office  chores 
to  perform. 

But  sometimes  there  will  be  a 
telephone  call.  Tass  has  a  special 
communique  to  be  picked  up.  The 
foreign  office  may  summon  corrc’ 


spondents.  An  ambassador  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  briefing,  or  somebody  is 
having  a  press  conference.  Then, 
at  11  p.m.,  the  whole  dreary 
round  starts  again.  The  only 
break  is  Sunday  nights.  There  is 
only  one  newspaper,  Pravda,  to 
wait  for  then,  because  only  Prav¬ 
da  appears  on  Monday,  and  on 
Monday  mornings  it  often  arrives 
as  early  as  1  o’clock. 

There  are  many  frustrations  in 
a  correspondent's  life  in  the  So¬ 
viet  capital.  Nothing — absolutely 
nothing— is  easy  for  him  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  Everything  is  done  the  hard 
way.  Everything  is  time  consum¬ 
ing. 

The  correspondent  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  drive  his  own  car,  but 
must  hire  a  chauffeur  assigned  to 
him  by  the  “administration  for 
services  to  the  diplomatic  corps.” 
On  the  chauffeur's  day  off,  he 
finds  many  a  taxi  driver  who  does 
not  know  the  streets  of  Moscow. 
He  finds  his  telephone  failing  him 
at  the  worst  times.  He  finds  him¬ 
self  balked  on  all  sides  when 
seeking  even  the  most  innocent 
information  from  Soviet  authori¬ 
ties.  He  finds  red  tape  and  bu¬ 
reaucracy  on  all  sides.  And,  of 
course,  there  is  the  ever-present 
censor. 

Although  Soviet  censorship  is 
less  rigorous  in  these  post-Stalin 
days  than  it  was  before  the  death 
of  the  dictator,  it  is  still  rigid 
enough  to  annoy,  still  capricious 
enough  to  infuriate. 

Expert  with  Blue  Pencil 

The  censor  who  presides  at  the 
busiest  hours,  the  hours  around 
midnight,  is  an  expert  editor.  He 
can  trim  a  story  so  neatly  that  it 
still  reads  smoothly  with  the  de¬ 
letions.  But  the  daytime  censor 
is  a  bit  of  a  butcher. 

Frequently,  whole  paragraphs 
and  whole  takes  are  lopped  from 
stories.  Sometimes  stories  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  censor  never  come 
out  again.  The  stories  just  die  on 
his  desk.  Sometimes  the  censor 
will  lop  off  an  entire  lead,  so  that 
the  cabled  story  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  starting  in  the  middle. 

The  correspondent  is  required 
to  sign  at  the  bottom  of  each 
piece  of  copy,  before  submitting 
it,  and  add  his  permit  number  and 
the  words  “corrections  my  own.” 
This  absolves  the  censor.  It 
proves,  in  the  unique  Communist 
way  of  proving  things,  that  cen¬ 
sorship  really  doesn't  exist. 

With  mail  copy,  the  corre¬ 
spondent  does  the  same  thing. 
The  censor  requires  the  two  cop¬ 
ies,  one  of  which  he  keeps.  If 
anything  is  censored  out  of  copy 
intended  for  the  mails,  the  censor 
kicks  it  back  to  the  correspond¬ 
ent.  He  is  required  to  type  it  over 
again,  so  that  the  censorship  does 
not  show  up.  Correspondents  have 
retyped  the  same  stories  four  and 
five  times,  each  time  wearily  typ¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  the  mocking 
words,  “Corrections  my  own.” 

Top  Leaders  Protected 

It  is  difficult  —  sometimes  im¬ 


possible — for  a  correspondent  to 
get  across  the  idea  that  Moscow 
is  saying  one  thing  at  home  for 
the  edification  of  the  Soviet  pub¬ 
lic  and  another  abroad  for  propa¬ 
ganda  in  western  countries.  The 
censor  is  quite  sensitive  to  this 
kind  of  copy.  He  is  also  sensitive 
to  the  idea  that  purges  and  shake- 
ups  in  the  provinces  are  not  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Moscow  press. 

Censorship  is  heavy  on  matter 
concerning  the  movements,  where¬ 
abouts  and  stature  of  any  of  the 
top  leaders  of  the  Communist 
Party  presidium,  and  about  any 
remark  which  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly  might  reflect  even  the  hint  of 
discredit  to  them. 

Censorship  is  sensitive  to  many 
things,  but  one  of  the  most  curi¬ 
ous  is  the  term  “anti-American.” 
The  censor  does  not  permit  this 
word  to  be  applied  to  the  propa¬ 
ganda  it  puts  out  for  internal 
consumption.  .And  the  censor  of¬ 
ten  pencils  out  copy  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  broad  extent  of  the  anti- 
American  campaign  in  the  press 
inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
correspondent’s  headaches  in 
Moscow.  Three  months  there 
feels  like  three  years.  Three  years 
must  feel  like  a  lifetime. 

■ 

Capacity  Audience 
At  St.  Louis  Festival 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

More  than  1 2,000  persons 
braved  snow,  icy  winds  and  near- 
zero  temperature  to  attend  the 
Globe  -  Democrat’s  fourth  annual 
Christmas  Choral  Pageant,  Dec. 
22,  in  Kiel  Municipal  Auditorium. 

The  capacity  crowd  saw  a  cast 
of  more  than  2,300  singers,  mu¬ 
sicians  and  actors  tell  the  story 
of  the  Birth  of  Christ  in  music 
and  tableaux. 

Free  tickets  were  distributed  to 
those  who  requested  them  by  mail 
and  included  a  stamped  self-ad¬ 
dressed  envelope.  The  entire 
supply  was  exhausted  within  four 
days  after  the  event  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Globe-Democrat 
on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Production  director  for  the 
event  was  Justin  L.  Faherty,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Globe-Democrat.  Portions  of  the 
pageant  were  televised  and  broad¬ 
cast  locally. 
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'Camera  Eye'  Reporter 
Solves  Police  Mystery 

Louisville,  Ky. 

\  police  reporter’s  eye  for  de¬ 
tail  led  to  the  identification  here 
of  an  1 8-year-old  mother  whose 
7-months-old  baby  had  been 
abandoned  and  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody  by  juvenile  authorities. 

Larry  Keefe,  reporter  for  the 
Louisville  Times,  noted  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  descriptions  given  for  the 
child’s  mother  and  that  of  a  girl 
arrested  for  vagrancy.  He  told 
officials  about  the  similarity  and 
they  questioned  her.  She  admitted 
she  was  the  child’s  mother. 
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Conciliation  Package 
Ends  Drivers’  Strike 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 

A  STRIKE  of  more  than  100  truck 
drivers  which  had  crippled  distrib¬ 
ution  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Trihune  for  six  days  was  ended 
Christmas  Day.  Deliveries  were 
partially  restored  the  following  day 
(Saturday)  and  were  back  to  nor¬ 
mal  with  the  Sunday  Tribune  of 
Dec.  27. 

Settlement  of  the  strike  came  as 
the  drivers,  members  of  AFL 
Teamsters  union  638.  and  the  Star 
and  Tribune  company  approved 
proposals  advanced  by  federal  con¬ 
ciliators. 

Limited  editions  of  the  news¬ 
papers  were  sold  directly  to  readers 
in  the  Star  and  Tribune  lobby 
throughout  the  strike.  Over  the 
six-day  period,  375,000  papers  were 
sold  in  this  fashion.  More  than 
80.000  persons  came  to  the  news¬ 
paper  building.  (E  &  P,  Dec.  26. 
page  10.) 

Company  officials  said  that  if 
the  strike  had  continued,  publica¬ 
tion  of  these  limited  editions  would 
have  stopped  entirely  in  a  few 
days. 

The  drivers,  who  left  their  jobs 
Dec.  19  after  a  series  of  union- 
management  talks  had  failed  to 
produce  agreement  on  a  new  con¬ 
tract.  had  demanded  an  hourly 
wage  increase,  a  higher  night  dif¬ 
ferential  and  added  benefits  for 
overtime  and  holiday  work. 

Terms  of  Agreement 
Terms  of  the  agreement  between 
the  Star  and  Tribune  and  the  driv¬ 
ers’  union  were: 

A  26-month  contract,  from  Nov. 
1,  1953  to  Dec.  31,  1955,  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  reopening.  Previou.s  con¬ 
tracts  were  for  12  months. 

A  two-step  wage  increase  of  10 
cents  an  hour  as  of  Nov.  1,  1953, 
with  an  additional  5  cents  Nov.  1, 
1954. 

An  increase  of  5  cents  in  night 
differential  pay  (to  a  total  of  10 
cents),  effective  Nov.  1.  1953. 

Time-and-one-half  pay  for  over¬ 
time. 

Double  time  provisions  for  holi¬ 
day  work  were  carried  over  from 
the  previous  contract,  though  a 
mutual  problems  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  management  and  union 
representatives  is  to  work  out  holi¬ 
day  schedules  for  drivers. 

The  Teamsters  local  had  origi¬ 
nally  asked  17  cents  an  hour  in¬ 
crease  and  the  company  offered  5 
cents.  At  the  time  of  the  strike, 
negotiations  had  centered  on  the 
union’s  reduced  request  for  12 
cents  and  the  company’s  offer  of 
8  cents. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  truck 
drivers  employed  by  the  Star  and 


Tribune  will  receive  $2.23  (for¬ 
merly  $2.13)  an  hour  for  day  work 
and  $2.33  (formerly  $2.18)  an 
hour  for  night  work  until  Nov.  1, 
1954,  when  day-night  scales  will 
go  up  to  $2.28  and  $2.38,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  work  week  is  38  hours. 

Weekly  wages  are  to  be  $84.74 
for  day  work  and  $88.54  for  night 
work  for  the  next  10  months. 

Vote  on  Christmas  Day 
Union  members  accepted  the 
settlement  “package”  by  a  vote  of 
2  to  1  at  a  meeting  called  Christ¬ 
mas  morning.  .About  85  of  the  106 
drivers  involved  attended. 

loyce  Swan,  vicepre.sident  and 
General  manager  of  the  Star  and 
Tribune,  said  the  company  accept¬ 
ed  the  plan  offered  by  federal  con¬ 
ciliators  for  two  reasons: 

“First,  we  believe  the  wage  in¬ 
creases  covering  a  period  of  26 
months  represent  a  fair  .settlement 
for  the  drivers  and  for  the  news¬ 
papers.  Second,  the  agreement 
makes  it  possible  to  provide  deliv¬ 
ery  service  for  readers  and  employ¬ 
ment  again  to  the  full  2.100  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  the  drivers 
out  on  strike,  the  income  of  more 
than  250  employes  and  1 1,000  car¬ 
rier  salesmen  and  farm  service 
route  men  had  already  stopped.” 

Mr.  Swan  said  the  company’s 
executive  committee  “felt  a  deep 
oibligation  to  avoid  a  complete 
work  stoppage.” 

“.A  strike  always  creates  more 
problems  than  it  .solves,  especially 
in  a  closely-meshed  operation  like 
a  newspaper  publishing  plant  pro¬ 
ducing  a  product  which  cannot  be 
stockpiled  or  manufactured  ahead,” 
Mr.  Swan  said.  “The  Star  and 
Tribune  regret  the  inconvenience 
to  readers  but  are  proud  that  no 
break  occurred  in  our  record  of 
uninterrupted  publication.” 

On  Dec.  22,  Mr.  Swan  had  i.s- 
sued  a  statement  that  the  .strike  of 
truck  drivers  was  forcing  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  strength  of  the  Star  and 
Tribune  working  force. 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
announcements  I’ve  ever  had  to 
make,  especially  becau.se  of  the  hol¬ 
iday  .season,”  he  said.  ‘The  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  newspapers 
reluctantly  recognizes  that  there 
must  be  a  temporary  interruption 
in  the  need  for  services  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Star  and  Tribune  employes, 
and  in  the  .salaries  or  wages  paid 
those  employe.s  for  such  services.” 

‘Double’  Editions 
As  the  strike  ended,  the  com¬ 
pany  immediately  lifted  its  five-to- 
a-customer  rule  on  lobby  sales. 
Dealers  and  street  vendors  were 
permitted  to  buy  in  quantity  and 


by  5  p.m.  Christma.s  day  all  issues 
of  the  Morning  Tribune  and  after¬ 
noon  Star  were  sold  out. 

Most  readers  of  the  Sunday 
Tribune  receded  “double”  editions 
Dec.  27.  Only  75,(X)0  of  the  620,- 
000  copies  that  had  been  printed 
Dec.  20  were  sold,  .so  comic  sec¬ 
tions,  Picture  Roto,  This  Week 
magazine  and  Feature  and  Family 
.sections  left  over 'from  that  date 
were  added  to  all  but  75,000  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  Dec.  27  Tribune. 

The  circulation  department,  in 
order  to  restore  normal  delivery  of 
the  Dec.  27  Sunday  Tribune,  had 
to  notify  1,110  farm  service  route 
drivers,  and  10,262  carrier  sales¬ 
men  in  1,400  cities  and  towns  in 
four  states. 

The  Dec.  27  Tribune  also  re¬ 
printed.  on  its  editorial  page,  sev¬ 
eral  eilitorials  which  had  appeared 
in  both  the  Star  and  Tribune 
throughout  the  week.  Editions  for 
Monday,  Dec.  28.  reprinted  other 
features  which  readers  may  have 
missed. 

Display  advertising  volume  in 
the  Sunday  Tribune  was  about 
60  per  cent  of  normal,  according 
to  John  Moffat,  .advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

“But  we  probably  won’t  get  our 
advertising  volume  back  to  normal 
until  after  New  Year’s.”  he  said. 

Downtown  traffic  on  Dec.  28 
was  “as  heavy  as  on  any  of  the 
pre-Christmas  shopping  days.”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  police  traffic  bureau. 

One  major  retailer  declared  that 
resumption  of  newspaper  deliver¬ 
ies  was  “a  big  factor”  in  the  heavy 
business  at  some  stores. 

“We  didn’t  know  the  strike 
would  end.  so  we  didn’t  get  an  ad 
ready,”  he  explained.  “The  p)eople 
who  gambled  and  had  ads  ready 
are  the  people  who  got  the  busi¬ 
ness  Monday.” 


Barcella  Promoted 
In  Washington  U.  P. 

United  Press  this  week  appoint¬ 
ed  Ernest  Barcella  its  Washington 
bureau  manager.  The  announce¬ 
ment  came  from  Lyle  C.  Wilson, 
U.P.  vicepresident  and  Washington 
manager,  who  said  in  connection 
with  it  that  Mr.  Barcella  would 
have  special  responsibility  for  serv¬ 
ice  from  the  capital  to  afternoon 
newspapers,  under  the  general  di¬ 
rection  of  Julius  Frandsen,  Wash¬ 
ington  news  editor. 

Mr.  Barcella  for  12  years  has 
been  a  member  of  U.P.’s  Wa.sh- 
ington  staff,  working  both  as  cor¬ 
respondent  and  desk  man.  He  was 
a  sports  writer  for  three  years  on 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
and  New  Haven  T  i  m  e  s  before 
joining  the  U.P.  in  that  city  in 
1930.  Shortly  thereafter  he  won  a 
scholarship  to  Dartmouth  and,  fol¬ 
lowing  graduation  in  1934,  he  re¬ 
joined  the  U.P.  in  Philadelphia. 
He  later  was  transferred  to  Boston 
as  night  bureau  manager  and  New 
England  sports  editor.  In  1938  he 
was  made  night  manager  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  two  years  later  became 
a  member  of  the  Washineton  staff. 


Talks  Stymied, 
Paper  Helps 
To  Settle  Strike 

York,  Pa. 

The  Gazette  ami  Daily  tactfully 
exercLsed  its  “good  offices”  at  a 
crucial  moment  to  bring  about  the 
end  of  a  38-day  strike  of  750  work¬ 
ers  of  the  S.  Morgan  Smith  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  the  city’s  major  in¬ 
dustries,  before  Christmas. 

When  Federal  mediation  col¬ 
lapsed.  the  newspaper  felt  there 
was  frustrated  desire  on  both  sides 
to  get  together  on  a  settlement. 

Managing  Editor  Louis  F.  Stone 
directed  reporter  Richard  Myers, 
who  had  been  as.signed  to  the  strike 
from  the  start,  to  approach  the 
union  business  agent  and  company 
president  for  their  attitude  on  the 
crucial  “management  functions 
clause”  over  which  the  talks  were 
stymied.  The  reporter  was  told  to 
ask  both  men  whether  they  thought 
face  to  face  talks  between  them 
could  help  attain  an  agreement. 
Both  told  the  newspaper  they 
would  welcome  such  talks. 

The  strike  was  ended  and  both 
sides  credited  the  newspaper  with 
paving  the  way  for  settlement.  In 
tribute  to  the  newspaper’s  role,  its 
reporter  was  the  only  one  admitted 
to  the  union  meeting  at  which  the 
settlement  vote  was  taken. 

■ 

Scientific  Page  1 
Is  All  Left-Handed 

Taunton,  Mass. 

Because  the  director  of  Chicago’s 
Institute  of  Visual  Research  told  a 
science  meeting  in  Boston  that 
newspaper  editors  are  wrong  in 
believing  that  the  right  side  of  the 
paper  draws  more  reader  attention, 
James  T.  Sullivan,  news  editor  of 
the  Taunton  Daily  Gazette,  decided 
to  "play”  along. 

Eor  the  first  time  in  the  Gazette’s 
105-year  history,  the  Dec.  29  edi¬ 
tions  carried  the  lead  story  on  the 
left  side  of  the  front  page.  The 
remainder  of  the  front  page  also 
was  made  up  in  reverse. 

Future  editions  of  the  Gazette 
would  revert  to  the  standard  pro¬ 
cedure,  Mr.  Sullivan  said. 


Plain  Dealer  Appoints 
Financial  Editor 

Cleveland 

John  E.  Bryan  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  financial  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  by  Paul  Bellamy, 
editor. 

.Associate  financial  editor  for  the 
last  five  years,  Mr.  Bryan  succeeds 
Guy  T.  Rockwell,  who  died  Aug 
1  after  serving  34  years  as  financial 
editor. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Bryan  in  the 
capacity  of  associate  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  desk  is  William  G.  Meldrum, 
who  has  been  a  P.D.  reporter  for 
several  years. 
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Shanley  News  Appeal 
System  Is  Awkwa^’d 

By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington  or  material  which  is  be- 

"Operation  Candor”  and  the  ing  given  out  should  He  returned 
White  House  assurances  of  free  to  secret  files, 
flow  of  information  may  not  have  All  agencies  and  key  men  in  the 
broken  down  completely  but  it  federal  setup  were  notified  of  the 
was,  it  appears,  given  a  severe  requirement  for  clearance  of  any 


strain  recently. 

Newsmen  were  barred  trom  the 
President’s  conference  of  mayors 
on  national  .security — a  meeting 
of  the  principal  officers  of  l.‘!0 
municipalities. 

The  press  was  requested  to  re¬ 
main  away  at  the  suggestion  of 
Department  of  Defense  oflicials 
and  other  government  key  men. 
the  Civilian  Defense  Admini.>tra- 
tion  spokesman  said. 

The  mayors  spoke  freely  to  cor¬ 
respondents  from  their  home  cities. 
Their  reports  added  up  to  a  warn¬ 
ing  by  the  federal  government  that 
civilian  defense  must  be  finances! 
by  the  states  and  cities  and  a 
querying  answer;  ‘’where  are  we 
going  to  get  the  money?" 

Reporters  received  comments 
ranging  from  “nothing  we  didn’t 
already  know,”  to  “important  light 
on  the  civilian  defense  necessity.’’ 
The  former  presumably  included 
the  speech  by  Admiral  Arthur  W. 
Radford,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  .Staff. 

Admiral  Radford  repeated  to 
the  closed  meeting  an  on-the- 
record  speech  he  made  the  same 
day  at  a  National  Press  Club 
luncheon. 

Put  ill  Hagerty’s  Doinaiii 

Several  weeks  ago.  the  Presi¬ 
dent  directed  that  information 
dealing  with  subjects  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (specifically  the  Rus¬ 
sian  potential)  be  cleared  with 
•AEC  by  any  federal  oflicer  speak¬ 
ing  in  his  official  capacity.  The 
city  officials  were  called  here  to 
hear  the  needs  and  method.s  of 
civilian  defense.  That  appeared  to 
the  barred  newsmen  to  mean  de¬ 
fense  against  “the  Russian  poten¬ 
tial.” 

At  AEC  offices,  here,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  information  division 
said  Roger  M.  Kyes.  Deputy  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  and  .Admiral 
Radford  cleared  their  speeches. 

Bernard  M.  Shanley,  Eisenhower 
legal  adviser  who  is  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  President’s  freedom  of 
information  code,  said  he  didn’t 
know  whether  the  meeting  war¬ 
ranted  the  pres.s  barrier  or  not. 
He  explained  that  a  question 
whether  an  official  meeting  may 
be  in  star  chamber  or  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  is  one  which 
should  be  referred  to  James  C. 
Hagerty,  White  House  press  sec¬ 
retary. 

Mr.  Shanley  said  his  function  is 
to  pass  on  whether  withheld  fed¬ 
eral  information  should  be  de¬ 


material  which  is  to  go  outside 
a  federal  agency,  but  Mr.  Shanley 
said,  nobody  asked  hi.s  advice  on 
subjects  or  details  for  discussion  at 
the  conference  of  Mayors.  Be¬ 
cause  Admiral  Radford’s  .speech 
already  was  a  press  release,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Kyes  talk  was  the 
only  one  in  two  days  filled  with 
formal  presentations  by  govern¬ 
ment  people  to  which  anybody  at¬ 
tached  ^ecurity  significance. 

Deadline  Business 

I  he  system  created  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  for  lodging  com¬ 
plaints  or  making  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  suppres.sed  material  will 
be  of  very  little  service  to  prevs 
and  other  media  unless  it  is  im¬ 
proved  by  placing  final  judgment 
in  the  domain  of  some  one  not  al¬ 
ready  loaded  down  by  other  of¬ 
ficial  duties. 

Mr.  Shanley  is  .special  counsel 
to  the  President.  The  title  doesn't 
suggest  the  scope  of  his  duties, 
the  job  is  not  one  of  waiting  for 
legal  matters  to  come  to  him  foi 
handling,  but  is  one  of  con.stani 
contact  with  the  president  on  le¬ 
gal.  policy,  and  other  .subjects. 

In  this  situation,  efforts  to  reach 
Mr.  Shanley  by  telephone  began 
Dec.  1ft  and  continued  through 
Dec.  17  and  18.  On  IX-c.  17  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reach  Press 
Secretary  Hagerty;  an  assistant 
was  contacted,  but  there  was  a 
one-minute  break  through  tele¬ 
phonic  di.sorder  and  the  callback 
was  answered  by  an  explanation, 
through  a  secretary,  that  he  had 
to  go  to  a  meeting. 

Mr.  Shanley  and  Mr.  Hagerty 
were  in  constant  attendance  at  the 
President’s  gatherings  on  tho.se 
days  with  Republican  leaders  dis- 
cu.ssing  the  legislative  program.  In 
any  event,  the  Eisenhower  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  pre.ss  was  to  consult 
Mr.  Shanley  on  all  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  bU>cked  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion.  That  effort  was  resumed 
Monday  and  continued  until  the 
question  was  put. 

That  meant  one  full  week  had 
elap.scd  since  the  mayors’  confer¬ 
ences  yvere  conducted  and  the 
remedy,  and  the  news  value, 
would  have  been  that  much  over¬ 
due  had  it  been  held  that  the 
meeting  should  have  been  opened 
to  the  press  in  the  first  instance. 

1  he  first  two  weeks  of  feder;il 
agency  operation  under  order.s  is¬ 
sued  by  President  Eisenhower  has 
produced  little  business  for  .Mr. 
Shanley . 

He  said  reqtiests  have  been  al¬ 


most  exclusively  related  to  repor- 
torial  desires  to  know  exactly  how 
many  of  the  “security  risks”  re¬ 
moved  from  federal  payrolls  were 
dropped  because  of  communist 
membership,  or  association  with 
subversive  elements.  Various  fig¬ 
ures  have  been  given,  notably  by 
Senator  McCarthy,  but  the  total 
which  usually  levels  off  at  about 
1,400  persons  includes  inebriates, 
homosexuals,  and  other  persons 
who  stray  too  far  away  from  ac¬ 
cepted  social  standards,  as  well  as 
those  tinged  with  communism. 

The  White  House  explains  no 
such  data  can  be  broken  down 
because  many  of  those  dismissed 
were  found  guilty  of,  or  didn’t 
defend  against,  two  or  more  of 
the  offenses  for  which  firing  is 
the  penalty.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  evaluate  the  ca,ses  it  terms 
of  which  was  the  major  reason, 
which  were  the  minor  reasons  for 
the  separations  from  payroll;  also 
some  were  let  go  because  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  conduct  was,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  security  officers,  likely  to 
lead  to  endangering  security  by 
reason  of  sensitive  positions  held. 


Top  10  Stories  of  '53; 
Readers  vs.  Editors 

The  .Veil-  Y’ork  Journal-Ameri- 
(■(III.  at  year’s  end,  pitted  reader 
against  editor  in  the  selection  of 
the  lop  10  Stories  of  1953. 

Sam  Day,  J-A  managing  editor, 
said  the  circulation  department 
was  asked  for  newsstand  sales  rec¬ 
ords  on  big  .stories. 

The  Korean  truce  and  prisoner 
exchanges  was  first  rung  in  an 
AP  editors’  poll;  the  death  of 
Stalin  and  rise  of  Malenkov  topped 
U.P.  and  INS  selections. 

Stories  rated  as  follows  in  the 
newsstand  sales: 

1.  British  coronation. 

2.  Rosenbergs’  execution. 

.1.  Greenlease  kidnaping. 

4.  Stalin  death. 

5.  Kinsey  report. 

ft.  Korean  war  truce. 

7.  Eisenhower  inauguration. 

8.  Taft  death. 

9.  Tornadoes  kill  at  least  380 
in  six  states. 

10.  Harry  Dexter  White  case. 


K.  C.  Star  Must  Defend 
Anti-Trust  Charges 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

•  An  anti-trust  indictment  re¬ 
turned  last  January  against  the 
Kansas  City  Star  Company  was 
kept  alive  when  Federal  Judge 
Richard  M.  Duncan  on  Dec.  29 
ruled  against  the  defendant’s  mo¬ 
tion  for  dismissal. 

Judge  Duncan  took  under  ad¬ 
visement  a  motion  to  strike  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  indictment  and 
another  for  a  bill  of  particulars. 
Elton  Marshall,  attorney  for  the 
Star  and  its  officers,  termed  the 
allegations  “inflammatory,  imma¬ 
terial.  prejudicial  and  irrelevant.” 
The  indictment  charged  monopo¬ 
listic  practices  in  circulation  and 
advertising. 


Davidow  Is  New 
Publisher  of 
Family  Weekly 

Chicago 

New  management  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  supplement  Family  Weekly 
was  announced  here  Dec.  30  over 
a  national  telephone  hwkup  to 
about  70  newspaper  publishers. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Leonard  S.  Davidow,  head  of 
Consolidated  Book  Publishers  and 
the  Cook  Book  Sales  Organiza¬ 
tion,  who  told  his  listeners,  “I 
am  the  new  publisher  of  Family 
Weekly.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Family  Weekly  of  the  past, 
but  I  completely,  enthusiastically 
and  sincerely  convinced  of  the 
brilliance  of  its  future.  Family 
Weekly  started  last  September  13 
and  is  now  appearing  in  32  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  with  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  620,000.” 

Mr.  Davidow  added  that  Fam¬ 
ily  Weekly  would  continue  to  con¬ 
centrate  its  coverage  in  Sunday 
newspapers  in  non  -  metropolitan 
areas.  He  continued,  “Just  as  in¬ 
sufficient  money  limited  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Family  Weekly,  so  will 
generously  adequate  money  cause 
it  to  flourish.  I  am  supplying  just 
that  kind  of  financial  support  for 
it.” 

Mr.  Davidow  introduced  John 
B.  Starr,  editor  of  Family  Weekly, 
and  the  new  general  manager, 
Harry  G.  Strong,  formerly  vcie- 
president  of  Ziff-Davis  Publishing 
Co.  He  added  that  William  Mar- 
riot,  former  publisher  of  Family 
Weekly,  will  continue  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  publisher  rela¬ 
tions  with  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

The  magazine  will  be  printed 
by  the  Dultgen  process  on  the 
colorgravure  presses  of  the  Cuneo 
Press  in  Chicago. 


3  Cleveland  Dailies 
Named  in  Libel  Suit 

Cleveland 

A  wholesale  meat  dealer,  who 
sued  the  Central  National  Bank  of 
Cleveland  and  a  bank  officer  for 
alleged  slander  and  libel,  filed  an 
amended  petition  in  Common  Pleas 
Court  last  week,  naming  the  For¬ 
est  City  Publishing  Co.  and  the 
E.  W.  Scripps  Publishing  Co.  as 
co-defendants. 

A.sking  $300,000  damage.s  was 
Frank  D.  Lazzaro,  who  was  called 
as  a  grand  jury  witness  last  Febru¬ 
ary  in  an  investigation  of  gambling. 

Mr.  Lazzaro  asked  $50,000  as  a 
result  of  statements  by  O.  A.  Kuhl. 
Jr.,  a  bank  vicepre-sident,  that  the 
meat  dealer  had  borrowed  $10,000 
from  the  bank  to  pay  gambling 
debts  of  his  son. 

He  asked  an  additional  $100,* 
000,  plus  $150,000  punitive  dam¬ 
ages.  for  news  stories  in  the  Plain 
Dealer,  New.<i,  and  Press,  which 
contained  “the  false  and  malicious 
worvls.” 
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RECOGNITION  for  40  years  of  service  with  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.  was  given  to  Edward  A. 
Rehm  and  M.  J.  Milani  in  the  form  of  gold  watches  and  a  dinner  at  the  I'nion  I.eagtie  Cluh  with  officers 
and  department  heads.  Pictured,  left  to  right:  Nelson  M'ivnard  chairman  of  the  Board;  Mr.  Rehm:  John 
J.  Shea,  president:  Mr.  Milani;  and  Ogden  B.  Hewitt,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 


Clerics  Alert 
Parishioners  to 
Editor  Change 

Covington,  Ky. 

Northern  Kentucky  church  peo¬ 
ple  are  continuing  their  effort  to 
keep  Douglass  M.  Allen  from  be¬ 
coming  editor  of  the  Kentucky 
Tinics-Stur,  Jan.  4  (E&P.  Dec.  26, 
page  37.) 

Four  ministers  voiced  protests 
last  Sunday  against  Publisher  Hul- 
bert  Taft’s  appointment  of  Mr. 
Allen.  Said  the  Rev.  Harold  W. 
Barkhau,  pastor  of  St.  John  Evan¬ 
gelical  Congregational  Church, 
Newport: 

“The  removal  of  Joseph  Dress- 
man  as  editor  of  the  Kentucky 
Times-Star  constitutes  a  change 
of  policy  that  could  lead  to  the 
whitewashing  of  the  news.  We 
(Newport)  have  not  been  called 
the  T.ittle  Mexico’  or  the  ‘Las 
Vegas  of  the  Middlev»est,’  for 
nothing.” 

More  than  300  persons  at  two 
church  services  signed  petitions 
seeking  the  retention  of  Mr.  Dress- 
man  as  editor.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Taft  stood  firm,  contending  that 
management  was  within  its  rights 
in  bringing  Mr.  Dressman  back 
to  the  Cincinnati  side  and  replac- 

Iing  him  with  Mr.  .Allen,  a  former 
Cincinnati  city  councilman,  now 
the  Times-Star’s  feature  editor. 

.  The  implication  that  a  minority 
of  that  paper’s  readers  will  boy¬ 
cott  it  if  the  present  editor  is 
not  kept  on  the  job  will  not  in¬ 
fluence  him,  the  publisher  de¬ 
clared. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Barkhau  called 
Mr.  Dressman  a  “fearless  and 
impartial  foe  of  corruption  and 
vice.”  but  said  his  congregation 
would  not  be  asked  to  boycott 
the  limes-Star.  He  admitted  the 
paper  had  the  right  to  do  with 
its  personnel  as  it  will,  and  added 
it  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  out¬ 
side  pressure. 

I  he  Rev.  T.  E.  Daugherty, 
pastor  of  First  Baptist  Church, 
Ft.  Thomas,  said  there  “appar¬ 
ently  has  been  a  turning  of  the 
worm”  in  the  replacement  of  Mr. 
Dressman.  He  said  he  had  fig¬ 
ures  to  show  there  has  been  no 
loss  in  the  circulation  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  edition  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star.  “That  is  not  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  change,”  he  asserted. 
I  “God  forbid  that  the  time  will 

4  ever  come  when  the  church  will 

condone  the  playing  down  of  the 
bad.  The  Devil  has  enough  on 
his  side  already.  If  we  lose  the 
support  of  this  daily  in  our  fight 
there  is  no  telling  how  far  back 
things  may  go.” 

The  Rev.  Charles  L.  .Musheck. 
pastor  of  Trinity  Lutheran 
I  Church,  Bellevue,  sketched  the 

situation  to  “alert”  his  flock  to 
a  supposed  danger  feared  by  min¬ 
isterial  groups.  He  noted,  how¬ 
ever.  that  a  newspaper,  like  an 
individual,  “should  ^  presumed 

editor  (S  ?’J9i:SHER 


innocent  until  proven  guilty  be¬ 
yond  all  reasonable  doubt.” 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Knipping  of 
St.  John  Evangelical  and  Re¬ 
formed  Church.  Bellevue,  ex¬ 
plained  that  if  opposition  to  Mr. 
Allen  is  predicated  upon  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  remark  about  “playing  up  the 
good,”  no  one  should  be  against 
that.  Mr.  Allen  had  said  during 
a  conference  attended  by  the  min¬ 
isters  in  Mr.  Taft’s  office,  that  he 
also  intended  “playing  down  the 
bad,”  a  statement  which  led  them 
to  fear  he  would  favor  the 
gambling  element  who  recently 
clos|d  their  clubs  as  a  result  of 
frequent  raids  by  the  police. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  Eha,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Campbell  County 
Civic  Association  which  led  the 
fight  against  Newport  gamblers, 
has  labeled  the  idea  of  a  boycott 
as  “un-Christian.” 

■ 

Pakistani  Daily  Pays 
Dividend  and  Bonus 

S.  H.  Mahmud,  managing  editor 
of  the  daily  Nawa-I-Waqt  of  La¬ 
hore,  reported  this  week  that  his 
newspaper  is  the  first  and  only  one 
in  Pakistan  to  declare  a  dividend. 

The  publishing  company’s  direc¬ 
tors  declared  a  5  per  cent  dividend, 
tax  free,  on  the  paid  up  capital, 
and  voted  to  distribute  a  bonus  of 
15  days’  salary  to  all  employes. 

‘The  general  business  situation 
of  the  company  has  improved  and 
prospects  for  future  business  are 
bright,  the  directors’  report  stated. 
■ 

Funds  for  Neediest 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  Neediest  Families  Fund  ap¬ 
peal  conducted  by  the  Standard- 
Times  for  33  years  attained  a  goal 
of  $2,750  for  20  families. 

4i  III 

Contributions  to  the  Neediest 
Families  Fund  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times  passed  the  $2,500 
mark  for  the  third  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory  this  year  when  the  fund 
reached  a  total  of  $2,512.99. 

for  January  2  1954 


Hartford  Times 
Warehouse  Has 
60-Car  Capacity 

The  new  newsprint  warehouse  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  can 
handle  supplies  sufficient  to  last 
for  a  month  and  one  half  when 
filled  to  capacity.  It  is  140  by  72 
feet  with  wide  open  floor  space 
and  extends  more  than  20  feet 
from  the  concrete  floor  upward  to 
the  steel  trusses.  It  will  take  care 
of  about  60  railroad  carloads  of 
newsprint. 

Ateut  50  rolls  of  paper  arc 
used  each  day. 

The  Times  has  storage  space  for 
500  tons  in  the  basement  at  the 
main  plant  plus  supplemental  rent¬ 
al  warehouse  space. 

The  new  plant  embodies  many 
suggestions  made  by  Joseph  L. 
Woods,  Times  production  man¬ 
ager. 

Hoist  Truck  I'sed 

While  the  warehouse  proper  is 
unheated,  related  second  floor  of¬ 
fices  and  lavatory  facilities,  includ¬ 
ing  showers,  have  a  duct  system. 
Three  doors  are  on  the  railroad 
siding  end  of  the  building.  A  cov¬ 
ered  entryway  provides  exit  for  the 
trucks  shuttling  to  the  newspaper 
office. 

Newsprint  rolls,  upon  arrival, 
are  transported  from  the  railroad 
car  by  industrial  truck  with  hoist 
from  the  car  across  the  covered 
loading  platform  to  whatever  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  warehouse  is  assigned 
so  that  paper  may  move  on  a  first- 
in,  first-out  basis.  To  assist  in  the 
unloading  operation  there  is  a  pro¬ 
tected  light  with  a  50-foot  exten¬ 
sion  on  a  pulley  which  can  be 
taken  from  inside  the  building  to 
the  depths  of  the  delivery  car.  As 
protection  for  the  door  jambs,  a 
steel  channel  runs  upward.  Every 
operation  was  planned  for  safety 
and  maintenance  ease.  The  elec¬ 
trically  operated  industrial  truck 
can  keep  busy  all  day  placing  rolls 
on  the  first,  second  and  third  tiers 


and  spend  the  night  getting  re¬ 
charged  in  a  rtxim  set  aside  for 
that  purpose. 

The  interior  truck  again  comes 
in  use  for  loading  rolls  of  paper 
onto  the  specially  designed  truck 
whose  bed  comes  even  to  the  load¬ 
ing  platform.  Five  rolls  of  paper 
roll  onto  the  sloped  truck  platform 
with  only  a  little  urging  and  then 
the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
are  hoisted  by  a  built-in  elevator 
to  the  top  where  an  extension  of 
boards  on  the  bottom  layer  regu¬ 
lates  their  stoppage.  Truck  drivers 
have  a  key  which  regulates  open¬ 
ing  and  closing  of  the  protected 
platform  doors.  The  doors  can 
a'so  be  controlled  from  the  inside 
of  the  building. 

Natural  lighting  is  provided  by 
five  lengthy  glass  block  windows, 
whose  bottom  level  coincides  with 
the  top  row  of  newsprint  so  that 
full  storage  will  still  permit  light 
entry.  Row  on  row  of  hanging 
fixtures  provide  artificial  light 
when  needed. 

Other  facilities  of  the  plant  in¬ 
clude  a  30-foot  square  second  floor 
storage  area  and  an  office  with 
windows  overlooking  the  main  fa¬ 
cilities. 

In  addition  to  the  cavity  wall, 
other  guarantees  against  damp¬ 
ness  include  special  drains  at  the 
doorways  and  the  overhangs  for 
the  platforms. 

■ 

Greater  Newsprint 
Capacity  for  1954 

Montreal 

The  rated  capacity  of  Canadian 
newsprint  mills  in  1954  will  ex¬ 
ceed  5.900.000  tons,  a  boost  of 
nearly  180,000  tons  from  1953 
rated  capacity,  according  to  R.  M. 
Fowler,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

“The  best  estimate,”  he  said,  “is 
that  in  1954  the  Canadian  industry 
will  again  operate  at  close  to  its 
expanded  capacity,  and  its  custom¬ 
ers  throughout  the  world  will  be 
able  to  obtain  as  much  newsprint 
as  they  are  anxioas  and  able  to 
buy.” 
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Boners  Off 
Editor  Con 

By  Allan  M.  Lazarus 
Telegraph  Editor,  Shreveport 

The  old  axiom,  “Get  it  fast,  but 
get  it  right,”  takes  a  beating  oc¬ 
casionally  on  the  wire  services. 

Take,  for  example,  two  stories 
on  the  opening  day  of  ex-premier 
Mossadegh’s  trial  in  Iran.  They 
were  essentially  the  same;  but 
there  was  disagreement  on  one 
minor  detail.  The  disagreement 
was  insignificant  and  yet  glaring; 
humorous  and  yet  pitiful. 

One  service  (we’ll  call  it  A) 
reported:  “The  ailing  73-year-old 
ousted  dictator  wore  gray  wool¬ 
en  PA.IAMAS  AND  A  GRAY  BATH¬ 
ROBE.  .  .  .” 

Another  service  (B)  reported: 
“Mossadegh  wore  a  brown,  pin¬ 
striped  SUIT  under  a  grayish 
brown  overcoat.” 

The  first  impulse  on  reading 
that  copy  is  to  laugh;  it  is  so 
ridiculous.  Then  comes  the  sober¬ 
ing  thought:  how  many  such  er¬ 
rors  occur? 

It  is  impossible  for  a  telegraph 
editor  to  read  every  word  of 
every  story  that  crosses  his  desk, 
so  1  doubtless  have  missed  more 
boners  than  I  have  discovered. 
But  have  I  found  some  lulus! 
Consider  these  two  leads: 

From  A:  “Anti  -  Communist 
North  Korean  prisoners  of  war 
.  .  .  walked  peacefully  into  inter¬ 
view  tents.  .  .  .” 

From  B:  “Kicking,  screaming 
North  Korean  prisoners  were 
dragged  into  interview  tents.  .  .  .” 

Same  time,  same  place,  same 
story. 

Last  year,  T.  Lamar  Caudle — 
in  the  news  again  in  the  Harry 
Dexter  White  case  —  testified  be¬ 
fore  a  subcommittee  investigating 
the  Justice  Department.  What  he 
said  depended  on  what  wire  serv¬ 
ice  you  read. 

Said  B:  “T.  Lamar  Caudle  .  .  . 
said  today  that  .  .  .  McGrath 
once  told  him  he  had  information 
enough  about  “a  white  house 

CLIQUE  TO  BLOW  THE  PLACE  SKY 
HIGH.” 

Said  A:  “Former  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  J.  Howard  McGrath  once 
said  he  knew  “enough  about  the 

WHITE  HOUSE  TO  BLOW  IT  SO  HIGH 
THE  FORCE  OF  GRAVITY  COULD 
NEVER  BRING  IT  BACK  TO  EARTH,” 
T.  Lamar  Caudle  told  ...  to¬ 
day.” 

Said  C:  “Ex-Attorney  General 
McGrath  was  quoted  today  as 
saying  after  his  ouster  that  he 
had  information  “which  could 

BLAST  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  SO  HIGH 
OUT  OF  THE  ORBIT  IT  WOULD  BE¬ 
COME  A  SATELLITE.” 

Although  each  lead  conveys 
the  same  meaning,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  Caudle  is  quoted  three 
different  ways  on  the  same  state¬ 
ment. 

One  of  the  rare  humorous  stor- 


the  Wires: 
Take  Pick 

(La.)  Times 

ies  to  come  out  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  was  fouled  up  by  one  of 
the  wire  services  last  ^ptember. 
Which  service,  I  can’t  say,  but  it 
is  plain  to  see  that  one  of  them 
missed  the  boat  completely. 

The  story — and  on  this  it  is 
agreed — was  that  the  British  min¬ 
ister  of  state,  Selwyn  Lloyd,  used 
be-bop  language  to  chide  Andrei 
Vishinsky  during  a  debate.  Said 
Lloyd:  “Dig  that  broken  record.” 
And  he  added,  “I’d  be  interested 
to  know  how  the  translators 
translated  that  phrase.” 

A  and  B  were  180  degrees  apart 
on  how  the  translators  translated. 

Reported  B:  “The  fabulous 
United  Nations  interpreters 
proved  they  can  dig  that  jive  talk 
as  well  as  any  cat.  Besides  being 
multilingual,  they’re  ‘hep.’  ”  And 
“To  a  man — and  simultaneously 
— they  said:  ‘look  at  that  broken 
record.’  ” 

Reported  A:  “The  translators 
came  up  with  some  variant  ver¬ 
sions.  Some  got  the  idea,  some 
didn’t.  Said  the  man  who  takes 
English  and  puts  it  into  Chinese: 
‘recover  the  phonograph  record 
which  you  have  discarded.’  One 
linguist  said  Lloyd’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  be-bop  meant  literally 
‘vulgar  music’  or  even  ‘obscene 
music.’  The  Erench  .  .  .  had  two 
colloquial  versioas  of  Lloyd’s  re¬ 
mark:  ‘heed  the  wornout  record’ 
and  ‘pipe  me  the  old  record.’  ’ 
Then  there  was  the  case  of  the 
man  who  spent  13  hours  on  the 
14th  story  ledge  of  a  New  York 
hospital  threatening  to  jump. 
What  happened?  Well,  there  were 
two  versions.  You  can  accept: 

The  A  story,  which  said  he 
was  “coaxed  down”  and  “al¬ 
lowed  two  firemen  to  pull  him 
to  safety  through  a  window,”  or 
The  B  story,  which  said  fire¬ 
men  “pounced  on  him.  They 
seized  his  arms  and  pushed  him 
through  an  open  window.” 

When  a  Chinese  Communist  pi¬ 
lot  attempted  to  seize  an  airliner 
over  the  Philippines,  the  passen¬ 
gers  attempted  to  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Nationalist  fighter 
planes  near  the  Chinese  coast. 
How? 

Said  A:  “Quick  thinking  passen¬ 
gers  signaled  to  fighters  as  they 
approached  ...  by  scrawling  big 
‘S.O.S.’  letters  on  seat  covers  with 
lipstick  and  holding  them  up  to 
the  plane  windows.” 

Said  C:  “The  young  American 
woman  aboard  .  .  .  said  when 
she  realized  what  was  happening 
she  forced  open  a  window  and 
with  her  lipstick  wrote  on  the 
fuselage.  ‘SOS’  ” 

On  Aug.  24  in  Rabat.  Morocco, 
Arabs  stoned  Americans  riding 


through  the  streets.  What  were 
they  riding  in? 

To  quote  B:  “Arabs  .  .  .  threw 
building  blocks  at  two  carloads 
of  Americans.  .  .  .” 

To  quote  C:  “A  bus  loaded 
with  American  servicemen.  .  . 

A  and  B  leads  on  a  July  speech 
by  Sen.  William  Knowland  sound¬ 
ed  like  two  different  addresses — 
one  for  Democrats  and  the  other 
for  Republicans. 

Reported  A:  “Sen.  William 
Knowland  said  today  that  we 
might  not  be  faced  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  ‘unfortunate  situation’  in  Ko¬ 
rea  if  the  TRUMAN  ADMINISTRATION 
had  consulted  with  Syngman 
Rhee.” 

Reported  B:  “Acting  Senate 
Republican  leader  William  F. 
Knowland  blamed  president  Eis¬ 
enhower  today  for  the  ‘breach’ 
with  South  Korean  President 
Syngman  Rhee.  .  . 

And  to  wind  it  up,  consider  the 
January  wedding  of  the  Earl  of 
Dalkeith.  B  and  C  were  just  99 
years  apart  on  one  angle. 

“Scotland’s  wedding  of  the 
C  ENTURY,”  C  reported. 

“Wedding  of  the  year.”  re¬ 
ported  B. 

■ 

Personnel  Changes 
On  Lawrence  Dailies 

Lawrence,  Mass. 
Frederick  B.  Cole,  sports  editor 
of  the  Lawrence  Eagle-Trihnne 
since  194.^,  has  been  made  city 
editor  of  the  Eagle,  effective  Jan. 

1,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  Irving  E.  Rogers,  publisher. 

John  B.  Osgood,  a  veteran  of  26 
years  with  the  newspapers  and  city 
editor  of  the  Eagle  since  194.S,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  indastrial  re¬ 
lations  department  of  the  Cham¬ 
pion-International  Co.,  paper  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

Mr.  Cole  has  been  a.ssociated 
with  the  Lawrence  papers  for  26 
years. 

Other  personnel  changes  in¬ 
clude:  Louis  A.  Wefers.  from  tele¬ 
graph  editor  to  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Tribune;  William  H.  Rid¬ 
ings,  assistant  sports  editor,  to 
telegraph  editor  for  the  Eagle;  Seb¬ 
astian  Bartolotta,  Eagle  telegraph 
editor,  to  the  Tribune  in  a  similar 
capacity;  William  C.  Ferguson,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  sports  editor;  Joseph  A. 
Murphy,  staff  to  sports;  and  Robert 
H.  French.  Tribune  reporter  to  the 
Fagle  staff. 

■ 

Boston  Post  Takes 
Nationwifie  Poll 

Boston 

A  series  of  Sunday  articles  by 
the  Boston  Post’s  editor-in-chief, 
John  Griffin,  will  begin  Jan.  3 
based  on  the  results  of  a  poll 
taken  in  four  areas  of  the  nation. 

Crossley  poll  takers  have  spent 
several  weeks  in  the  Northeast, 
Midwest  (close  to  the  Southern 
part  of  the  country).  Northern 
Belt  of  the  Midwest  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Dr.  LouLs  H.  Bean  has  as¬ 
sisted  in  analyzing  the  poll  results. 

EDITOR  &  P 


Jim  Lucas  Gets 
First  Pyle  Prize, 
$1,000  Check 

Washington 
The  first  award  to  an  individual 
from  the  Scripps-Howard  Ernie 
Pyle  Memorial  Fund  has  been 
made  to  Jim  G.  Lucas,  Scripps- 
Howard  correspondent  in  Korea. 

A  check  for  $1,000  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Lucas  by  Walker 
Stone,  a  trustee  of  the  fund  and 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  at  a  cere-  ; 
mony  here  Dec.  30. 

At  the  same  time,  a  $4,000  gift 
from  the  Ernie  Pyle  Fund  was 
presented  to  Texas  Chri.stian  Uni¬ 
versity  by  Fxlitor  Walter  R.  Hum¬ 
phrey  of  Scripps-Howard’s  Fort 
Worth  Press.  The  gift  will  be  used 
to  provide  a  journalism  library — 
the  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Library. 

Mr.  Stone  said  the  fund’s 
trustees  would  make  at  least  one 
annual  award,  and  possibly  more, 
to  the  reporter  or  reporters  who 
“in  the  opinion  of  a  committee 
of  editors  named  by  the  memorial 
fund,  most  nearly  exemplify  the 
style  and  craftsmanship  for  which 
Ernie  Pyle  was  known.” 

Trustees  are  Jack  R.  Howard, 
president  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  Joseph  R.  Fawcett,  Cleve¬ 
land  attorney,  and  Mr.  Stone. 

In  establushing  the  prize,  the 
trustees  said  that  Ernie  Pyle  at¬ 
tained  “a  standard  of  excellence  as 
a  reporter  which  gained  for  him 
recognition  throughout  American 
journalism  as  the  foremost  news- 
writer  of  hLs  time,  with  warmth 
and  vividness  of  style  which  caused 
people  who  read  his  articles  to  feci 
nearness  to  and  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  people  about 
whom  he  wrote.” 

The  committee  of  editors  who 
chose  this  year’s  winner  declared 
that  Jim  Lucas’  reporting  from 
the  Korean  War  front  was  in  the 
Pyle  tradition  and  standard. 

The  committee  was  composed 
of  Edward  J.  Meeman,  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar;  John 
T.  O’Rourke,  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News;  and  Jack  Fos¬ 
ter,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News. 

Mr.  Lucas,  who  is  39  years  old. 
was  born  in  Checotah,  Okla..  and 
got  his  first  journalistic  experience 
as  editor  of  the  high  school  paper  | 
there. 

■After  only  a  year  at  the  Univer-  ( 
sity  of  Missouri,  he  quit  college 
to  go  to  work  for  $12  a  week  for 
the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Daily 
Phoenix.  In  1938  he  became  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Tulsa  Tribune. 

As  a  combat  correspondent  in 
the  Marine  Corps  he  survived 
eight  island  campaigns  and  emerg¬ 
ed  in  1945  as  a  first  lieutenant, 
winner  of  the  Bronze  Star  medal 
and  the  National  Headliners 
award  for  a  brilliant  job  of  re¬ 
porting  at  Tarawa.  For  three  days 
he  was  listed  as  “killed  in  action.” 

U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  January  2,  1951 
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CARTOONISTS  SEE  A  BOY  TAKING  OVER  WHILE  THE  WORLD  WONDERS 
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'Quietest  City' 
Due  to  Editors' 
Sunday  Snooze 

By  Elton  Whisenhunt 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar  StaH 

A  newspaperman  who  liked  to 
take  a  Sunday  afternoon  nap  and 
who  lived  across  the  street  from 
a  man  who  had  three  pretty 
daughters  had  the  leading  role  in 
making  Memphis  the  “quietest  city 
in  the  nation.” 

The  charming  daughters  had 
suitors  who  drove  up  in  cars  and 
tooted  their  horns  for  the  girls. 
This  went  on  not  only  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  but  at  night  too. 

And  this  was  in  a  residential 
neighborhood.  Ralph  Millett,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  would  not  have 
thought  so  much  of  the  noise 
if  it  had  been  where  you  expect 
it — downtown  and  on  busy  streets. 

'Ought  to  Be  a  Law' 

Ralph  Millett  wa.s  again  awak¬ 
ened  abruptly  from  his  nap  one 
Sunday  afternoon  in  1937  by  the 
toot  of  a  horn.  It  wa.s  a  suitor 
arrived  to  escort  out  one  of  the 
pretty  daughters. 

‘There  ought  to  be  a  law 
against  horn  blowing,”  Mr.  Mil¬ 
lett  muttered. 

Some  time  later  he  read  a  story 
in  the  Sew  York  Times  about  the 
banning  of  horn  blowing  at  night 
in  London.  The  result  was  also 
a  reduction  in  auto  collisions. 

This,  indeed,  was  news.  And 
what  a  meaning  it  had!  Memphis 
could  be  quiet,  for  healthful  liv¬ 
ing,  and  be  safer  too!  All  it  had 
to  do  was  pass  a  law  against  horn 
blowing  and  other  unnecessary 
noises — and  enforce  it! 

Mr.  Millett  wrote  an  editorial 
against  unnecessary  noises,  and 
horn  blowing  in  particular.  The 


Press-Scimitar  kicked  off  its  cam¬ 
paign  against  noise.  The  hue  and 
cry  was  “Make  Memphis  Quiet.” 

Stories  and  pictures  came.  The 
paper  did  stories  to  show  how 
much  noise  there  was  in 
town.  One  story  was  head-lined: 
“NOISE! — City’s  Swarming  in  It; 
Auto  Horns  Worst  Offenders.” 

Came  more  Ralph  Millett  edi¬ 
torials. 

The  Press  -  Scimitar  editorial 
drive  pointed  out  city  officials 
were  disinterested  —  didn’t  care 
whether  Memphis  was  quiet  or 
noisy. 

City  officials  arrived  at  the 
point  where  they  had  to  decide 
one  way  or  the  other  —  agree 
with  the  Press-Scimitar  and  clamp 
down  on  noise,  or  disagree  and 
forget  it. 

Officials  Behind  Campaign 

They  agreed  —  and  decided  to 
make  Memphis  quiet.  The  Press- 
Scimitar  had  done  most  of  its 
job — it  had  gotten  the  officials 
who  could  do  it  behind  the  anti¬ 
noise  campaign. 

On  May  10.  1938,  the  city 
passed  an  ordinance  banning  un¬ 
necessary  noises.  It  outlawe.! 
auto  horn  blowing — except  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  collision.  Other  noises, 
such  as  loud  shouting,  loud  ra¬ 
dios  or  phonographs,  whistles, 
loudspeakers  were  banned. 

The  ordinance  also  regulated 
times  for  building  operations,  re¬ 
pairs  of  streets  and  bridges,  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  violation  to  work  at  night. 
The  ordinance  covered  all  noise, 
generally. 

Police  Commissioner  Joe  Boyle 
>  picked  up  the  ball  the  newspaper 
tossed  him  and  set  out  to  enforce 
the  ordinance. 

Cops  handed  out  plenty  of  tick¬ 
ets  at  first.  It  took  the  people 
awhile  for  it  to  catch  on. 

1 1  Prizes  in  a  Row 

Since  1942  Memphis  has  won 
1 1  consecutive  awards  from  the 


National  Noise  Abatement  Coun¬ 
cil.  Memphis  has  won  awards  in 
competition  with  all  other  cities, 
large  or  small,  as  the  “Nation’s 
Quietest  City.” 

In  1945  the  Council  began  giv¬ 
ing  Memphis  special  achievement 
awards  for  “leadership  in  the  fight 
against  execessive  noise.” 

The  Memphis  anti-noise  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  copied  widely 
among  other  cities. 

But  that  didn’t  stop  the  Press- 
Scimitar  stories  and  pictures,  and 
editorials,  praising  city  officials 
for  the  good  job  they  had  done. 

Occasionally  a  bright  little  fea¬ 
ture  was  carried  to  keep  the  anti¬ 
noise  program  before  the  people. 

It  took  teamwork  to  do  the 
job.  It  took  an  idea.  That  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  Millett.  It  then 
took  a  successful  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign.  That  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Millett,  associate  editor,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Meeman,  editor,  of  the 
Press-Scimitar. 

Then  it  took  official  action.  That 
came. 

And  it  all  began  with  a  Sunday 
afternoon  nap — and  three  pretty 
girls  across  the  street  whose  dates 
had  noisy  auto  horns. 

■ 

Boston  Post  Santas 
Dispense  Fund 

Boston 

Under  the  co-sponsorship  of 
Mayor  John  B.  Hyne.s,  the  Post 
raised  $22,032  to  buy  toys,  food 
and  clothing  for  needy  children. 
Post  reporters  were  cast  in  the 
role  of  Santa,  making  deliveries  far 
into  Christmas  eve. 

The  Post,  in  addition  to  appeals 
in  its  pages,  distributed  coin  boxes 
in  hundreds  of  places  throughout 
the  area.  Each  noon  for  several 
weeks  a  prominent  person  acted  as 
cashier  for  all  those  who  wished  to 
stop  at  the  Post  office  with  a  con¬ 
tribution. 


Roy  McCaw  Retires 
From  New  York  Times 

Retirement  of  Raymond  H.  Mc¬ 
Caw,  night  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  since  1930,  as 
of  Dec.  31.  was  announced  this 
week  by  Managing  Editor  Turner 
Catledge. 

Mr.  McCaw,  one  of  the  oldtime 
wandering  newsmen,  joined  the 
Times  staff  in  1923;  he  was  the 
last  of  the  news  floor  bullpen  staff 
who  had  worked  under  Carr  Van 
Anda. 

“His  title  goes  with  him,  but  we 
will  never  forget  him,”  Mr.  Cat- 
ledge  .said.  j 

■ 

News  and  Ad  Sign  * 
At  Cleveland  Corner 

Cleveland 

A  touch  of  New  York’s  Times 
Square  is  being  added  to  down¬ 
town  Cleveland. 

The  E.  9th  Street-Euclid  Avenue 
area  of  the  city  is  getting  a  41 -foot 
Trans  Lux  sign  to  flash  news  bul¬ 
letins  and  advertising. 

News  will  be  flashed  in  two- 
minute  takes  from  Radio  Station 
WSRS’s  newsroom.  Advertisements 
are  to  be  limited  to  10-word  mes¬ 
sages  between  news  stories.  The 
sign  will  operate  12  hours  daily. 

N.  Y.  Times  Goes 
To  11-Pica  Column 

The  New  York  Times  figured  to 
save  4.500  tons  of  newsprint  in  the 
next  year  by  going  to  an  1 1 -pica 
column  this  week.  The  page  is 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  narrower 
and  62-inch  newsprint  rolls  are 
being  used,  instead  of  64-inch  rolls. 

About  1,800  columns  of  advance 
obituaries,  already  in  type,  had  to 
be  re-set.  Mechanical  changes  were 
made  over  a  period  of  .several 
weeks. 


WHO  COULD  ASK  MORE? 

Manning,  McNaught  Sj-ndicate 
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Press— Public  Relations 
Understanding  Urged 

By  Robert  A.  Willier 

Robert  A.  Willier  &  Associates,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Unintentionally,  I  feel  sure, 
the  recent  Sigma  Delta  Chi  con¬ 
vention  gave  to  public  relations 
one  of  the  biggest  boosts  in  the 
history  of  this  new  profession. 

Except  for  one  dissenting  voice, 
a  morning  panel  on  public  rela¬ 
tions  (four  public  relations  men, 
two  city  editors)  gave  the  distinct 
impression  that  public  relations 
people  were  considered  as  though 
they  were  members  of  the  staffs 
of  newspapers.  What  better  sales 
argument  could  a  public  relations 
man  now  use  to  sell  a  client  than 
“I’m  an  arm  of  the  newspaper, 
newspaper  editors  say  so  them¬ 
selves?” 

As  a  former  instructor  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  trained  by  the  late  Dean 
Walter  Williams;  as  a  former 
newspaper  man  trained  by  the 
Oklahoma  Bixby’s,  and  as  head 
of  a  public  relations  firm  for  the 
past  eight  years,  I  feel  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  try  to  clarify 
the  cloudy  picture  resulting  from 
the  recent  convention. 

Friendly  Kelationship 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  I  like  better,  and  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  all  of  the  reputable 
public  relations  practitioners  to¬ 
day,  than  to  be  considered  as  a 
friend  and  a  help  to  the  news¬ 
paper  man.  Actually,  such  a  re¬ 
lationship  must  prevail  or  the 
public  information  phase  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  could  not  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

But  I  should  like  always  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  newspaper  people  real¬ 
ize  that  we  are  representing  many 
different  clients  and  that  what  we 
furnish  in  the  way  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  always  open  to  challenge, 
to  questions,  to  verification  and 
to  separate  reporting.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  newspaper  must  main¬ 
tain  its  independence  and  uphold 
freedom  of  the  press  by  not  ac¬ 
cepting  any  group,  even  public 
relations  people,  without  question. 

Dangers  in  Extremes 

A  friendly  liaison  between  news¬ 
paper  people  and  public  relations 
people  is  essential,  but  this  friend¬ 
ship  cannot  be  carried  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  by  permitting  one  person’s 
influence  to  dominate  editorial  dis¬ 
cretion  and  judgment. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  news¬ 
papers  today  are  facing  the  eco¬ 
nomic  facts  of  life.  On  many 
papers  there  is  a  shortage  of  re¬ 
porters.  Does  it  follow,  however, 
that  newspapers  are  going  to  ac¬ 
cept  public  relations  people  as  the 
equivalent  of  reporters  and  permit 
them  such  open  access  to  the 
news  columns  as  to  violate  the 
ethics  of  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion? 

Too  close  a  relationship  be- 
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tween  newspaper  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  people  can  result  in  many 
evils.  For  example: 

1.  Discrimination,  “the  inside 
track,”  will  naturally  prevail  for 
the  public  relations  man  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  a  certain  political 
or  other  accounts  which  normally 
tend  to  produce  good  news  copy 
or  tips. 

2.  Newspaper  men  will  tend  to 
become  unwilling  to  challenge 
their  best  public  relations  sources 
even  though  to  do  so  would  be 
in  the  public  interest. 

3.  Certain  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  will  dominate  the  “free 
publicity”  field  as  a  result  of  the 
personal  friendships  that  exist. 

4.  A  tendency  will  develop,  if 
it  has  not  already  done  so,  to¬ 
ward  producing  friendships  based 
upon  gifts,  entertainment  and  the 
like. 

Subject  to  Analssis 

Properly,  to  achieve  mature 
stature  in  our  society,  public  re¬ 
lations  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  critical  analysis  of  the  news¬ 
paper  profession.  Most  public  re¬ 
lations  men  today  are  men  of 
high  integrity  whose  day-to-day 
business  and  professional  ethics 
merit  the  respect  of  the  best  of 
newspapermen  and  other  good  citi¬ 
zens. 

Unfortunately  we  all  know  of 
many  examples  of  unethical,  un¬ 
professional  and  sometimes  com¬ 
pletely  dishonest  operations  by 
public  relations  people.  This  may 
be  no  different  tftan  the  fringe 
operations  in  other  professions,  in¬ 
cluding  journalism.  But  I,  for 
one,  would  like  to  feel  that  our 
.American  press  is  always  ready 
and  willing  to  do  its  duty  in 
criticising  public  relations  people 
when  they  are  doing  things  which 
are  not  in  the  common  interest. 

As  a  very  minor  example  per- 
haos.  there  are  numerous  cases 
around  the  country  where  public 
relations  firms  are  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  governmental  bodies.  These 
same  firms  in  many  cases  .serve 
clients  in  public  utilities  and  other 
fields  which  are  constantly  at¬ 
tempting  to  obtain  something 
from  governmental  units  at  the 
same  level. 

A  newspaper  would  be  quick  to 
criticise  the  mayor  of  a  city  who 
was  involved  in  deals  in  which 
he  would  profit  by  real  estate 
purchased  by  the  city.  Is  it  so 
different  for  a  public  relations  firm 
to  be  on  the  public  payroll  and 
to  profit  by  the  services  it  can 
thereby  render  to  other  of  its 
clients  who  directly  benefit  by 
their  relations  with  government 
groups? 

There  have  been  notable  ex¬ 


amples  of  so-called  public  rela¬ 
tions  people  who  have  done  out¬ 
rageous  things  in  politics.  And 
there  are  unquestionably  many  so- 
called  public  relations  people  to¬ 
day  who  are  selling  influence  and 
doing  other  things  that  are  not 
ethical  or  honest. 

PRS.A’s  Code  of  Ethics 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America,  to  which  most  profes¬ 
sional  public  relations  people  be¬ 
long.  has  developed  a  code  of 
ethics  and  is  trying  diligently  to 
police  the  profession. 

If  there  is  one  thing  newspaper 
men  could  do  of  value  to  public 
relations,  it  is  honestly  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  learn  something  about 
public  relations.  This  would  help 
in  many  different  ways,  including 
such  a  simple  way  as  of  not  put¬ 
ting  the  label  of  public  relations 
upon  everybody  who  turns  the 
crank  of  a  mimeograph  machine. 
It  would  involve  learning  that  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  certain  firms  and 
organizations  may  only  rarely  in¬ 
volve  a  direct  relationship  with  a 
newspaper. 

The  burden  of  explaining  itself 
to  newspaper  people  properly  is 
on  the  public  relations  profession. 
Whenever  and  wherever  I  have 
had  the  opportunity.  1  have  tried 
to  do  this.  On  one  occasion  the 
managing  editor  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  remained  after  his 
usual  leaving  time  for  nearly  two 
hours  to  discuss  with  me  the 
methods  and  means  of  public  re¬ 
lations  operation. 

Our  firm  has  constantly  had 
good  relations  with  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple.  Indeed,  we  have  even  served 
a  newspaper  as  a  public  relations 
client.  One  reason  for  our  good 
relations  with  newspaper  people. 
I  believe,  is  the  fact  that  our 
principals  have  had  newspaper 
training.  However.  I  believe  a 
more  important  reason  is  that  we 
have  carefully  avoided  trying  to 
gain  “inside  tracks”  and  other 
wavs  of  getting  our  copy  used. 

In  most  cases,  we  are  perfectly 
content  to  send  our  material  to 
the  city  desk  to  let  it  pass  under 
the  careful  editorial  eye  of  news¬ 
paper  men  who  will  judge  it  on 
its  merits  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  whether  it  came  over  our  par¬ 
ticular  name.  Naturally  we  have 
always  endeavored  to  be  factual 
and  accurate,  to  build  confidence 
in  our  name  and  our  reputation. 
This  is  essential.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  in  our  opinion  to  try 
to  produce  influence  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  weapon  for  getting  a  story 
used. 

Suggested  Policy 

In  my  humble  opinion,  I  feel 
that  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  other 
newspaper  groups  might  well 
adopt  the  following  policy  con¬ 
cerning  public  relations  today: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  splendid 
development,  growth  and  friendly 
spirit  of  this  new  profession. 

2.  Encouragement  of  the  devel- 
onment  of  public  relations  tech¬ 
niques  by  organizations  and  com- 


Circulatois'  Aide 
33  Years  Retires 

Cincinnati 
After  33  years  with  the  Cin- 
cinnati  Post,  all  as  secretary  to 
t  h  e  circulation  manager,  Mrs. 
Florence  Nightingale  retired  Jan.  1. 

For  the  first  nine  years,  she 
worked  for  Walter  Rauck,  now 
with  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press: 
the  last  2.^  years  for  Shiel  Duns- 
ker.  Post  circulation  manager. 

M  rs.  Nightingale  plans  to  visit 
her  daughter  and  two  grandchil¬ 
dren  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  then 
return  here  to  take  up  a  hobby. 


panies  as  a  means  of  providing 
more  sources  and  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  material  from  which  to 
choose  in  publishing  today’s  pa¬ 
pers. 

3.  Realization  that  there  is  a 
distinct  line  of  demarkation  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper  profession 
and  the  public  relations  profes¬ 
sion,  but  determination  that  the 
newspaper  will  always  live  up  to 
its  high  ethical  standards  of  prac¬ 
tice  by  not  permitting  undue  in¬ 
fluence  from  the  public  relations 
group  any  more  than  any  other. 

4.  .Appreciation  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion  being  extended  by  public  re¬ 
lations  people  while  at  the  same 
time  reserving  the  full  right  of 
editorial  judgment  and  editorial 
determination. 

■ 

$10,000,000  Given 
In  'Neediest'  Appeals 

Contributions  of  more  than 
$300,000  this  year  have  pushed 
the  total  given  to  the  New  York 
Times  Neediest  Cases  Fund  above 
$10,0(K).000  in  42  years. 

In  1912,  when  the  appeal  was 
first  made  by  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  do¬ 
nations  amounted  to  $3,630.88. 
This  year’s  gifts,  in  15  days,  ex¬ 
ceeded  $325,000  from  7,773  don¬ 
ors.  The  Fund  reached  its  first 
SI. 000,000  in  1924.  The  largest 
single  gift  was  $233,732.64  that 
came  last  year  as  a  legacy. 

Presently,  the  Times  reported. 
$1,116,342.91  is  retained  in  trust 
for  the  fund. 

■ 

NJPA  Expands 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  New  Jersey  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  has  undertaken  a  drive  to 
enlarge  its  associate  membership 
roll  among  public  relations  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  industry  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Leslie  V.  Hough.  Johns- 
Manville  Corporation,  heads  the 
special  committee  appointed  by 
Harry  B.  Adsit,  NJPA  president. 

■ 

Now  Sunday  Paper 

Nevada,  Mo. 

The  Nevatla  Herald,  published 
on  Thursdays  since  its  founding 
in  1888,  has  become  a  Sunday 
publication.  The  Saturday  edition 
of  the  Nevada  Daily  Mail,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  same  company,  will 
be  discontinued. 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  • 


New  Auto  Study  Shows 
Role  of  Advertising 


Chicago  it,”  explained  Mr.  Martineau.  "It 
Close  relationship  between  the  isn’t  a  question  of  whether  these 
personality  of  the  individual  and  are  factual  or  not.  These  are 
the  personality  of  the  car  he  buys  what  people  believe  is  true.” 
is  emphasized  in  the  new  Chicago  Automobile  advertising  should 
Tribune  motivation  study:  “Auto-  capitalize  on  the  two  basic  sets 
mobiles:  What  They  Mean  to  of  motivations — the  basic  wish  for 
Americans.”  car  ownership  and  what  the  per- 

Details  of  the  Tribune’s  latest  sonality  of  a  particular  car  ex¬ 
research  project  were  revealed  presses — contends  the  Tribune  mo- 
here  this  week  by  Pierre  Martin-  tivation  study.  Such  advertising 
eau,  chief  of  the  Tribune’s  re-  is  most  effective  when  it  is  in 
search  and  presentations  depart-  terms  of  car  personality,  and  when 
ment.  The  study  is  designed  to  it  is  successfully  expanding  this 
help  automobile  executives  have  character.  Varied  themes  build 
a  better  understanding  of  the  kind  broader  personalities  and  wider 
of  advertising  that  will  appeal  to  appeal, 
car  buyers.  Must  Blend  Appeals 

Different  Appeals  Practical  themes,  such  as  de- 

In  discussing  the  findings,  Mr.  pendability,  performance,  dura- 
Martineau  said,  "We  believe  this  bility,  economy  and  safety  fea- 
is  a  highly  significant  step  for-  tures  are  shown  to  have  a  wide 
ward  in  understanding  how  the  appeal.  Appearance  themes  ap- 
advertising  and  buying  processes  peal  effectively  to  the  individual- 
become  operative  as  this  study  ists,  the  young,  the  egocentric, 
reveals  how  each  car  makes  its  and  to  women.  For  the  average 
essential  sales  appeal  to  various  customer,  however,  appearance  is 
personality  types  throughout  the  secondary  to  performance  and 
market  which  may  be  entirely  in-  value,  according  to  the  survey, 
dependent  of  income.”  Advertisers  are  warned  against 

Ford,  Chevrolet  and  Plymouth  relying  on  some  of  the  practical 
are  in  the  same  price  class,  he  themes  alone.  Fmphasis  on  de¬ 
noted.  “but  they  make  strongest  pendability,  durability,  and  relia- 
appeals  to  different  types  of  peo¬ 
ple.”  Every  car  has  a  similar  well- 
defined  character  which  strongly 
attracts  some  people,  and  is  un¬ 
interesting  or  objectionable  to 
others,  he  added. 

The  survey  reveals  that  the 
automobile  has  acquired  such 
value  in  modern  society  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  clearly-under¬ 
stood  instruments  of  self-expres¬ 
sion.  The  “buying  process,”  there¬ 
fore,  is  closely  related  with  the 
personality  of  the  individual  and 
that  of  the  car,  says  the  Tribune 
. ‘A  car  can 


RSVP — President  Eisenhower  said  he  would  take  under  coasideration 
an  invitation  to  address  the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  annual  dinner, 
April  22.  when  Bureau  Chairman  Stuart  M.  Chambers,  center,  and 
Lynn  N.  Bitner  rulied  at  the  White  House  Dec.  24.  (AP  Pboto.t 


bility  alone  attracts  only  the  most  fers  the  following  don't’s  and  do's 
reserve  people,  the  study  indicates,  for  auto  advertising: 

Fmphasis  on  economy ; alone  ere- 
ates  a  'cheap  reputation. 

Cars  that  are  narrowly  defined.  Don  t  s  for  advertising:  Don  t 
either  because  of  extrenve  fea-  bluntly  attack  or  deny  widespread 
tures  or  single-minded  advertising,  stereotypes;  don  t  put  modest  cars 
definitely  limit  themselves,  states  upper  class  settings  if  you  want 
the  study.  l  ikewise,  the  problem  them;  don  t  appeal  just  to 

in  countering  definitions  is  more  snobbery;  don  t  talk  about  just 
than  just  saying  the  opposite  of  mechanics;  don  t  get  caught  up  in 
what  people  think.  The  study  of-  [Continued  on  page  16) 


Newspapers  Bssential  To  Well-Rounded  Advertising  Plan 

Ask  Albert  R.  Stevens,  ad-  past  of  retail  sales  manager.  all  of  National  Dairy’s  subsid 
vertising  manager,  the  Ameri-  In  1*^42  A1  became  sales  iaries  with  headquarters  it 
can  Tobacco  Co.,  what  he  manager  in  charge  of  sales  and  New  >  ork  City, 
thinks  of  newspaper  advertis-  advertising  coordination  of  Na-  On  August  15,  1949  A 

ing  and  he’ll  probably  reply 
something  like  this: 

“For  most  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts  newspapers  are  essential  to 
a  well-rounded  advertising  plan. 

Their  flexibility  meets  the  needs 
of  either  national  or  selective 
local  coverage.” 

This  statement  comes  from 
a  man  well  versed  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  consumer  products. 

Shortly  after  graduating  from 
Columbia  University  A1  Stev¬ 
ens  enjoyed  a  brief  encounter 
in  the  ad  agency  field;  then 
signed  on  as  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  West  Penn 
Power  Company. 

In  1935  A1  joined  National 
Dairy  Products  Corp.  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  Rieck-Mc- 
Junkin  Dairy  Co.  in  Pittsburgh. 

Pa.  Six  years  later  he  was 
transferred  to  the  post  of  sales 
promotion  and  advertising 
manager  of  Sheffield  Farms 
Co.  in  New  York  City  and  a 
year  later  was  advanced  to  the 


study,  which  adds: 
sell  itself  to  different  people  by 
presenting  different  facets  of  its 
personality.” 

Cars  Match  Personalities 

Certain  makes  and  models  of 
cars,  for  example,  help  their  own¬ 
ers  express  such  ideas  as  dignity, 
reserve  and  maturity.  They  ap¬ 
peal  to  people  who  want  to  tell 
the  world  that  they  are  respon¬ 
sible,  serious  in  the  work  and 
family  outlook,  say  the  psycholo¬ 
gists  who  made  the  study  for  the 
Tribune.  Such  cars  emphasize 
practicality  and  dependability. 

Buyers  in  this  group  are  likely 
to  favor  four-door  sedans,  dark 
colors,  and  few  accessories  or 
gadgets. 

“By  personality  of  the  car  is 
meant  its  character  or  reputation, 
which  is  the  composite  of  all  the 
attitudes  which  people  have  about 
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Albert  R.  Stevens 

American  Tobacco  Company 


tional  Dairy's  midwestern  op¬ 
erations.  including  the  20  sub¬ 
sidiaries  in  Illinois.  Kentucky, 
Wisconsin.  .Missouri,  Ohio,  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Tennessee.  He  was 
elevated  in  1946  to  the  role  of 
corporation  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  executive  for 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Kuipers  Sets 
Record  Straight 
On  Auto  Co-op 

Chicago 

The  national  or  automotive 
rate  applies  to  both  co-op  dealer- 
factory  or  straight  factory  place¬ 
ment  of  automobile  advertising, 
C.  A.  G.  Kuipers.  newspaper  rep- 
reientative,  points  out  in  a  letter 
to  Business  Week  magazine. 

Mr.  Kuipers.  who  is  president 
of  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney, 
Inc.,  has  written  to  Business  Week, 
concerning  an  article  in  that  maga¬ 
zine  for  Nov.  21.  entitled.  “Co¬ 
op  Ads  Capture  Last  Auto  Cita¬ 
del.”  His  letter  states  in  part: 

“While  the  complete  article  in 
itself  is  informative  and  reflects 
the  writer  having  gone  to  some 
lengths  in  developing  the  neces¬ 
sary  information  to  set  up  the 
comparative  chart,  unfortunately, 
there  is  one  glaring  mis-statement 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
corrected  so  as  not  to  leave  such 
an  erroneous  impression  with  your 
readers. 

“For  instance.  I  refer  to  the 
second  paragraph  of  that  part  of 
the  article  appearing  on  page  42. 
‘Local  Rate,’  in  which  it  is  stated 
without  qualification  that  under 
this  co-op  plan  between  factory 
and  dealer,  new  car  advertising 
‘runs  at  the  local  advertising  rate, 
which  is  lower  than  the  national 
rate  charged  by  newspapers.’  Per¬ 
haps  the  writer  did  not  intend  to 
say  this,  because,  in  the  second 
paragraph  following  the  above, 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  ‘prepares  copy  and 
layout,  sends  it  to  the  paper,  pays 
the  paper  (deducting  its  15% 
commission),  bills  the  factory  for 
the  cost  of  the  ad,  etc.’. 

“As  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  daily  newspapers  for 
almost  50  years,  we  have  natur¬ 
ally  operated  very  closely  with 
the  advertising  agency,  as  well  as 
the  advertiser,  and  I  can  say  to 
you  definitely  that  it  is  not  a  fact 
in  the  average  newspaper  over  the 
country  that  new  passenger  car 
advertising,  under  the  co-op  deal¬ 
er-factory  plan  or  straight  factory 
placement,  appears  in  that  news¬ 
paper  on  any  other  basis  than  the 
national  or  automotive  rate  and. 
under  no  circumstances,  would  it 
be  acceptable  at  a  ‘local  rate.’ 

“Further,  it  is  not  general  prac¬ 
tice  for  newspapers  to  accept  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  ‘local’  nature 
through  advertising  agencies  and 
allow  15%  commission,  as  is  true 
in  the  placement  of  what  we  know 
as  national  or  general  advertising. 

“What  the  Plymouth  Division 
of  Chrysler  Corporation  plans  to 
do  in  regard  to  co-op  advertising, 
beginning  January  1st.  is  no  dif¬ 
ferent  than  similar  plans  which 
have  been  in  effect  with  other 
units  of  Chrysler  Corporation,  as 
well  as  General  Motors,  the  Ford 


G.E.  to  Introduce 
Product  in  West 

San  Francisco 

General  Electric  Company  will 
test  its  new  automatic  coffee 
maker  in  its  Pacific  Division  and 
the  introduction  will  include  large 
newspaper  advertising  releases  in 
February.  The  announcement  copy 
will  be  followed  by  extensive  co¬ 
operative  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers. 

It  will  be  the  first  time  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  product  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  J. 
P.  Evans,  Coast  manager  of  GE 
small  appliances,  reports. 


Company,  etc.,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  Plymouth  new  car  ad¬ 
vertising  will  earn  the  national 
rate  in  daily  newspapers  and  will 
be  handled  on  the  same  basis  as 
has  been  true  with  the  other 
makes  of  new  car  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  past  years.” 


New  Auto  Study 

Continued  from  page  15 


European,  international,  or  other¬ 
wise  alien  and  exotic  claims,  jar¬ 
gon.  and  prestige,  if  you  want 
widest  audience  appeal. 

Do's  for  advertising:  Show  situ¬ 
ations  that  lend  themselves  to  per¬ 
sonal  identification;  show  cars  in 
realistic  backgrounds;  find  the  best 
combination  of  realism  and  fan¬ 
tasy;  use  clear  cut  people  with  char¬ 
acter;  upgrade  or  downgrade  not 
too  far;  plan  advertising  in  terms 
of  an  over-all  governing  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  car  rather  than  in 
terms  of  single  appeals;  consider 
the  car  personality  as  well  as  the 
basic  aims  of  the  audience. 

The  automobile  study  is  the 
third  analysis  of  consumer  mo¬ 
tivations  completed  for  the  Trib¬ 
une  by  Social  Research.  Inc.  Pre¬ 
vious  studies  have  dealt  with  why 
people  drink  beer  and  why  per¬ 
sons  smoke  cigarettes.  The  cur¬ 
rent  study  was  undertaken  to  de¬ 
termine  what  impels  an  individual 
to  choose  one  make  of  automobile 
instead  of  another. 

■ 

Big  Yuletide  Linage 
In  Buffalo  C-E 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Courier  -  Express 
published  record-size  editions  dur¬ 
ing  the  holiday  sea.son. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  the  paper 
had  241,822  lines  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising;  on  Sunday,  Nov.  29,  it 
had  375.218  lines,  and  on  Sunday, 
Dec.  6,  it  had  323.262  lines. 

On  Nov.  29,  one  large  Buffalo 
department  store  had  a  12-page 
tabloid  in  addition  to  its  run-of- 
paper  space.  Another  large  de¬ 
partment  store  had  a  48-page  tab¬ 
loid  .section,  with  59,136  lines, 
plus  10,794  lines  in  run-of-paper, 
black  and  white,  rotogravure  and 
comic  sections. 


Agency  Runs 
Fellowship  Ad 
In  Berlin  Daily 

On  Christmas  Day  the  West 
Berlin  newspaper,  Der  Tag,  car¬ 
ried  a  half-page  advertisement  pre¬ 
pared  and  paid  for  by  a  Los 
Angeles  advertising  agency.  Car- 
son 'Roberts /Inc.  The  unusual  ad 
showed  a  lonely  Pfc.  sitting  on 
his  cot  and  carried  14  lines  of 
copy.  The  “American  Soldier’s 
Christmas  Wish”  was  explained  in 
the  following  summation: 

“It  is  our  fondest  wish  that  you 
may  never  again  know  a  Christ¬ 
mas  marred  by  terror,  bereave¬ 
ment,  or  want  .  .  .  that  the  Christ¬ 
mas  we  share  with  you  may  be 
filled  with  the  traditional  joys  of 
your  happiest  past  .  .  .  and  may 
our  bonds  of  friendship  grow  with 
understanding.” 

Obtained  Clearance 

Before  the  ad  was  placed.  Car- 
son  Roberts  contacted  the  State 
Department  to  obtain  clearance. 
Because  a  delay  might  hold  up 
Christmas  insertion.  Ralph  Car- 
son,  president  of  the  agency, 
asked  the  aid  of  Eugene  Meyer, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  matter  and  a  State  De¬ 
partment  okay  was  telephoned 
within  30  minutes.  Not  only  did 
the  government  approve  of  this 
unusual  application  of  advertising 
but  gave  it  their  official  ‘blessing.’ 

,As  a  follow-up  to  the  Der  Tag 
ad  Carson  Roberts  .sent  letters  to 
the  publishers  of  the  St.  Loins 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer,  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post,  explain¬ 
ing  the  move  and  urging  the  news¬ 
papers  to  assume  a  leadership  in 
organizing  such  man-to-man  forms 
of  expre.ssion.  The  letter  suggested 
that  each  American  city  “adopt” 
a  city  overseas  so  that  individu¬ 
als  from  that  American  city  could 
communicate  with  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  all  sections  of  the  world. 

“Suppose  a  farmer  told  of  his 
part  in  sending  the  millions  of  tons 
of  wheat  into  a  certain  coun¬ 
try  .  .  the  letter  read,  “wouldn’t 
advertising  be  a  good  method  of 
bonding  friendships  and  creating 
fellowship?”  A  further  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  newspapers 
might  .start  a  drive  for  contribu¬ 
tions  which  would  be  used  by  each 
American  city  to  run  ads  in  their 
“adopted”  foreign  city. 

Complications 

Production  of  the  ad  involved 
complications  for  the  agency  in 
the  form  of  translation  and  inter¬ 
national  monetary  arrangements. 
Final  translation  of  the  copy  was 
made  by  the  German  consul  in 
Los  Angeles  and  the  preparation 
of  the  ad  in  final  pasteup  form 
was  sent  to  the  Berlin  newspaper 
for  plating. 

The  agency  also  sent  letters  to 


all  its  clients,  advising  them  of 
the  move  and  thanking  them  for 
their  indirect  part  in  making  this 
form  of  communication  possible. 
Many  responded  with  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  do  anything  possible  to 
aid  in  the  effort  so  that  it  might 
become  a  continuing  and  nation¬ 
wide  application  of  advertising 
techniques  to  world  problems. 

Under  the  14  lines  of  copy, 
only  signature  on  the  Der  Tag  ad 
was  the  line:  Carson  Roberts/ Inc. 
Advertising,  Los  Angeles  48,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  U.  S.  A. 

■ 

Nat'l  Airlines  Credits 
Ads  for  Sales  Rise 

Thanks  to  the  package  vaca¬ 
tion,  promoted  by  powerful  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  “off  season”  air 
travel  to  Florida  soared  to  a  new 
peak  in  1953,  Charles  Sharpe, 
National  Airlines’  vicepresident- 
sales.  declared  this  week. 

The  past  May  1  through  De¬ 
cember  15  turned  up  the  greatest 
“summertime”  tourist  totals  in  the 
history  of  Florida,  according  to 
the  First  Research  Corporation  of 
Miami,  with  a  net  gain  of  approx¬ 
imately  15  per  cent  over  1952. 
By  general  resort  areas,  the  in¬ 
crease  amounted  to  25  per  cent 
in  Miami,  25  per  cent  for  the 
Orlando  citrus  and  lakes  region, 
Jacksonville  seven  per  cent,  and 
Tampa  five  per  cent. 

During  this  same  period  of 
1953,  while  flying  more  people  to 
the  Sunshine  State  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  Mr.  Sharpe  discosed.  Na¬ 
tional  more  than  doubled  its  sales 
of  low-cost  “Piggy  Bank”  vaca¬ 
tions  over  the  previous  year. 

Once  again,  the  Miami  luxury- 
hotel  packages  proved  by  far  the 
most  popular  of  N.AL’s  vacation 
offerings,  accounting  for  about  80 
to  85  per  cent  of  the  sales.  But 
the  airline’s  pet  package  project, 
the  “See  All  Florida”  fly-and- 
drive  combination,  showed  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  400  per  cent  rise  above 
the  comparable  sales  for  1952. 
The  foreign  extensions  of  the 
“Piggy  Bank”  packets  from  Miami 
increased  10  per  cent  with  Ha¬ 
vana  still  most  in  demand,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Na.ssau  and  Jamaica. 

The  better-than  100  per  cent 
off-season  all  over  gain,  said 
Sharpe,  can  be  attributed  largely 
to  National’s  increase  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  The  summer 
budget,  handled  by  the  Grant  Ad¬ 
vertising  .Agency,  was  25  per  cent 
over  that  of  1952,  with  almost  half 
a  million  dollars  invested  in  “Pig¬ 
gy  Bank”  promotion. 

■ 

Marcus  Donald  Dies 

Preston.  Ont. 

Marcus  Monroe  Donald,  former 
mayor  of  Preston  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Kitchener-Water- 
loo  Record,  died  Dec.  24.  He  was 
85.  Mr.  Donald  was  editor  and 
publi.sher  of  the  Preston  Progress 
in  1923  and  editor  of  the  Kitche¬ 
ner  Daily  Telegraph  before  joining 
the  Record. 
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Carson*s  Centennial 
Told  in  44  Page  Ads 


Chicago 

New  Year’s  Day  marked  the 
appearance  of  a  44-page  advertis¬ 
ing  section  in  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  heralding  the  opening  of 
Carson,  Pirie  Scott  &  Company’s 
observance  of  its  100th  anniver¬ 
sary. 

The  Chicago  department  store 
also  used  full-page  ads  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Chicago 
American  and  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
The  44-page  section  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune  was  hailed  as  the  largest 
advertisement  ever  placed  in  a 
Chicago  newspaper  by  a  retail 
firm. 

Editorial  and  Ads 

With  an  article  on  page  one  of 
the  section  by  Emmett  Dedmon, 
author  of  “Fabulous  Chicago,’’  and 
a  Sun-Times  staff  writer,  linking 
the  rise  of  Carson’s  to  the  growth 
of  Chicago,  and  a  history  of  the 
firm  on  the  back  page,  the  record- 
breaking  section  offered  an  attrac¬ 
tive  blending  of  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  material.  The  section  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of 
R.  B.  Schlesinger,  Carson’s  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Preparation  of  the  centennial 
section  was  a  striking  accomplish¬ 
ment  by  the  Carson  ad  staff  which 
undertook  the  assignment  at  the 
peak  of  Christmas  merchandising. 
Although  plans  for  the  January  I 
section  were  under  way  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  merchandise  commitments 
were  not  firm  until  December  I. 
and  preparation  of  ad  copy  did 
not  begin  until  December  5. 

Articles  about  the  store  and  the 
people  in  it,  gave  the  section  a  dis¬ 
tinct  editorial  flavor.  Supporting 
the  editorial  content  were  attrac¬ 
tive  ads,  featuring  many  of  the 
leading  brands  of  merchandise 
carried  by  Carson’s.  Illustrations 
on  many  of  the  pages  showed  the 
products  being  advertised  in  ac¬ 
tual  use. 

Slogan  Looks  Ahead 

Featured  repeatedly  through  the 
section  was  the  slogan:  “100  Years 
Preparing  for  Tomorrow.’’ 

Observance  of  the  Carson  cen¬ 
tennial  is  .scheduled  to  stress  plans 
for  the  future  rather  than  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  past,  say  store 
officials,  with  considerable  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  civic  aspects  of  the 
event. 

“If  our  Centennial,”  says  John 
T.  Pirie,  Jr.,  president  of  Carson’s, 
“can  become  the  occasion  for  pub¬ 
lic  service  on  our  part,  then  we 
will  feel  it  has  been  a  happy  and 
■successful  anniversary. 

“We  see  the  Centennial  as  a 
time  for  service,  and  through  it 
we  hope  to  make  concrete  contri¬ 
butions  to  our  community  and  the 
people  we  serve.” 


Editorial  material  in  the  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  section  of  the  Jan.  1 
Tribune  included  interviews  with 
store  executives,  statements  from 
city  officials  about  the  Centennial, 
stories  about  individuals  with  the 
firm  for  half  a  century,  activity 
in  the  store  at  night,  achievements 
of  the  display  department,  and 
other  features. 

Plan  Shopping  Centers 

Mr.  Pirie,  in  an  interview, 
stressed  the  company’s  interest  in 
civic  problems.  “Outlying  shop¬ 
ping  centers  are  going  to  grow  in 
the  future,  and  Carson’s  will  grow 
with  them,”  he  said.  “But  the  cen¬ 
tral  core  of  Chicago  has  immense 
vitality.  It  is  not  going  to  rot 
away.  The  problems  that  plague 
Chicago  are  going  to  be  solved, 
and  we  at  Carson’s  are  going  to 
join  in  the  effort  to  solve  them.” 

Bruce  MacLeish,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors,  outlined  the 
philosophy  which  figured  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  firm’s  Ever¬ 
green  Plaza  branch  store  in  1952, 
and  which  is  guiding  the  planning 
of  three  other  stores  in  Wilmette 
and  Hillside,  III.,  and  Hammond, 
Ind. 

Browning  King  Plans 
More  Institutional  Ads 

Browning  King  &  Co.’s  plans 
for  1954  include  an  appropriation 
for  institutional  advertising  in  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  and  allow  for  an 
increase  in  the  number  and  media 
of  regular  Browning  King  mer¬ 
chandise  advertising,  according  to 
Charles  Hilton,  president  of  the 
metropolitan  chain  of  men’s  stores. 
The  promotion-minded  president 
also  revealed  that  the  well-timed 
coordination  of  advertising,  pro¬ 
motion  and  public  relations  that 
has  proved  so  effective  this  past 
year  will  be  continued  and 
strengthened. 

Mr.  Hilton  attributed  a  five  per 
cent  sales  increase  during  the  finsj 
six  months  of  1953  to  a  promotion 
program  timed  to  capitalize  in  all 
events,  holidays,  and  climatic 
changes  throughout  the  year. 

He  also  stated  that  the  increased 
use  of  popular  synthetics  in  I953’s 
line,  at  no  appreciable  increase  in 
price,  contributed  to  the  favorable 
sales  results. 

Retail  Ad  Managers  Hash 
Over  Superbar  Ad  Woes 

Milwaukef 

Retail  advertising  managers  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
and  the  Journal  were  invited  to  a 
meeting  of  the  license  committee 
of  the  Milwaukee  common  coun¬ 
cil  to  discuss  means  of  handling 
the  problem  of  superbar  advertis¬ 
ing. 


LARGEST  AD  ever  placed  in  a  Chicago  newspaper  by  a  local  retailer 
is  discussed  by  John  T.  Pirie  (center),  president,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  & 
Co.,  with  Virgil  Martin  (left),  assistant  to  Mr.  Pirie,  and  Paul  C. 
Fulton,  manager  retail  advertising,  Chicago  Tribune.  The  ad  consisted 
_ of  44  pages  in  the  Tribune’s  January  1  edition. 

Complaints  have  been  received  AyiTTIICtI  A,  A 

from  tavern  owners  and  liquor  Olll  A&XlAlUUi 
store  operators  that  newspaper  and  jj  i  ^ 
other  advertising  of  superbar  op-  x&Cl  uXCUllS  O0X 
erators  all  too  frequently  gives  m  C*  1«.  OO  0  0*7 

the  impression  that  the  latter  hold  x  Of  A  OJDb  «U  &  it! 
retail  liquor  store  licenses  and  mis- 

leads  the  public  to  believe  they  New  York  Council  of  the 

can  sell  large  quantities  of  liquor.  American  Association  of  Adver- 

Superbars  operate  under  an  or-  I'smg  Agencies  announced  this 
dinary  Class  B  tavern  license  annua 

which  allows  a  maximum  of  one  AA.AA  examination  for  advertis- 
quart  of  liquor  for  sale  off  the  ^  '?  York  on 

premises.  Advertisements  often  February  ^Oth  and  ..7th. 
leave  the  erroneous  impression  Cunning- 

that  they  can  sell  larger  quantities  'r*A’A 

and  sometimes  state  case  lot  prices,  'j'®  York  AAAA  Examina- 

The  newspaper  ad  men  advised  Committee,  stated  that  the 

the  committee  that  an  ordinance  purpose  of  these  examinations  is 
would  be  the  best  way  to  insure  attract  high-calibre  young  peo- 
the  inclusion  of  the  proper  infor-  P'*^  advertising  and  to  give 

mation  in  liquor  ads,  such  as  them  an  opportunity  to  test  their 

stating  the  type  of  license  held  aptitude  for  the  various  kinds  of 

and  what  amount  of  bottled  goods  work  in  this  field, 

the  license  allows  to  be  sold  to  Mr.  Jones  went  on  to  say  that 
one  customer.  these  tests  were  open  to  students 


Increase  in  Space  Results 
In  Increase  in  Spud  Sales 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

Sales  clear  across  the  board  in¬ 
creased  by  five  times  the  week  the 
Big  Y  Market  slanted  all  of  its 
newspaper  advertising  in  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  News  toward  potatoes, 
according  to  Ronald  Phair,  owner 
of  the  big  supermarket  in  subur¬ 
ban  Klamath  Falls. 

Ordinarily  a  consistent  newspa¬ 
per  advertiser,  he  increased  his 
space  to  a  full  page  ad,  advertis¬ 
ing,  “Potato  is  King  at  Big  Y  This 
Week.”  Ten  pounds  of  U.  S.  No. 
1  Klamath  Netted  Gems  were  ad¬ 
vertised  at  35c,  a  cent  a  pound 
below  prices  advertised  the  same 
day  by  competing  markets. 

“The  prime  requisite  in  selling 
potatoes  is  quality,  not  price.”  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Phair.  His  insistence 
on  top  quality  potatoes,  he  added, 
has  resulted  in  increased  sales 
storewide  ever  since  the  promo¬ 
tion. 


8th  Annual  4-A 
Ad  Exams  Set 
For  Feb.  20  &  27 

The  New  York  Council  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  announced  this 
week  that  the  eighth  annual 
AA.AA  examination  for  advertis¬ 
ing  is  to  be  held  in  New  York  on 
February  20th  and  27th. 

Russell  K.  Jones  of  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Walsh,  Inc.,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  AAAA  Examina¬ 
tion  Committee,  stated  that  “the 
purpose  of  these  examinations  is 
to  attract  high-calibre  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  advertising  and  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  test  their 
aptitude  for  the  various  kinds  of 
work  in  this  field.” 

Mr.  Jones  went  on  to  say  that 
these  tests  were  open  to  students 
in  their  last  year  of  college  and 
to  any  person  in  business  30  years 
of  age  or  under  who  was  not  cur¬ 
rently  employed  in  an  agency. 

The  examination  consists  of 
two  parts.  The  first,  which  will 
be  held  in  the  Perroquet  Suite 
of  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  is  made 
up  of  a  series  of  aptitude-  tem¬ 
perament  tests  compiled  and  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  specialists  in  the  testing 
of  advertising  personnel.  The 
second  part,  a  group  of  knowledge 
tests  which  are  optional  for  can¬ 
didates  having  some  training  and 
experience  in  advertising,  will  be 
held  at  the  Packard  Institute, 
Lexington  Avenue. 

■ 

Dickinson  Ups  Reeves 

Lee  W.  Reeves,  New  England 
district  sales  manager  of  H.  T. 
Dickinson  &  Co.,  New  York  City, 
has  been  nantKd  assistant  sales 
manager  for  the  firm  specializing 
in  advertising  and  editorial  fea¬ 
tures  for  newspapers  exclusively. 


editor 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 

Armour,  Quaker  Oats 
Unveil  New  Products 


New  Chiffon  Flakes,  in  a  new 
package,  with  a  new  exclusive  in¬ 
gredient  that  brightens  nylon,  is 
being  introduced  in  January  by 
Armour  &  Co.  with  full-page  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  a  number  of  markets. 
Radio-TV  will  also  be  used. 

Newspaper  ads  (via  John  W. 
Shaw  Advertising,  Inc.)  show  lab¬ 
oratory  photographs  of  grayed  ny¬ 
lon  slips  both  before  and  after  one 
washing  with  new  Chiffon  Flakes. 

Headline  states  that  new  product 
with  “Arctic  Brite”  is  the  only 
wash-day  product  guaranteed  to 
brighten  nylon.  Armour  says  “Arc¬ 
tic  Brite”  is  not  a  bleach. 

Quaker  Oats  Co.  Introduces 
New  Aunt  Jemima  Cake  Mix 

Large-space  newspaper  inser¬ 
tions  are  being  used  by  the  Quak¬ 
er  Oats  Co.  to  introduce  its  new 
Aunt  Jemima  Cake  Mixes. 

In  a  special  introductory  offer, 
featured  in  newspaper  advertising 
in  each  market,  as  well  as  on 
radio-TV  spots  in  certain  areas, 
consumers  may  receive  their  first 
package  of  cake  mix  free  simply 
by  mailing  in  the  box  top. 

Along  with  the  full  purchase 
price  refund  will  go  a  coupon  good 
for  25c  off  on  consumer’s  next 
purchase. 

Cracker  Makers  Join 
Campbell  Soup  Drive 

Campbell  Soup  Co.  is  set  to 
launch  February’s  biggest  food  pro¬ 
motion  —  “Soup’n’crackers”  —  via 
coast-to-coast  radio-TV,  eight  mag¬ 
azines  and  Sunday  newspapers. 

In  addition  to  Campbell’s  power¬ 
ful  advertising  (via  Ward  Wheel- 
ock  Co.)  and  merchandising  being 
concentrated  on  these  two  foods  in 
a  month-long  campaign,  cracker 
makers  throughout  the  U.  S.  are 
joining  in  to  give  retailers  maxi¬ 
mum  sales  support. 

Fu11<o1ot,  page  ads  will  be  seen 
in  the  Sunday  roto  sections  of  the 
New  York  News,  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror,  Chicago  Tribune,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian,  and  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post  Intelligencer. 

‘Oxygen  Bor'  Receives  Push 
In  More  Than  100  Dailies 

Six  and  12^nch  ads  are  being 
placed  in  some  100  daily  news¬ 
papers  each  week  by  Calbex  Cor¬ 
poration,  Tarzana,  Calif.,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Oxygen  Bar. 

Promoted  (via  The  Frank-Gold 
Agency)  as  a  “pick  up”  and  “ef¬ 
fective  in  the  relief  of  over-indul¬ 
gence.”  the  Bar  offers  pure  oxygen 
at  25c  per  minute  and  is  being 
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placed  in  office  buildings,  cocktail 
lounges,  and  similar  locations 
throughout  the  U.  S. 

All-Out  Promotion  Set 
For  New  Pepsodent  Flavor 

Nationwide  introduction  of  the 
first  different  Pepsodent  flavor  in 
more  than  20  years  is  being 
backed  by  an  all-out  Lever  Broth¬ 
ers  Co.  campaign. 

Local  newspaper  ads,  national 
magazine,  radio-TV,  dealer  dis¬ 
play  bonuses,  special  display  ma¬ 
terial  and  two  major  consumer 
promotions  will  combine  to  launch 
the  new  Pepsodent  flavor  early  in 
January. 

Ads  Aid  Dairymen 
Strengthen  Market 

Chicago 

An  expanded  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  is  slated  by  the  American 
Dairy  Association  for  1954.  Dairy 
farmers  have  voted  to  start  setting 
aside  two  cents  from  every  100 
pounds  of  milk  in  each  pay  period 
that  they  market.  Previously,  they 
had  invested  in  their  ad  program 
for  only  two  months  a  year. 

In  the  year-end  report,  the  as¬ 
sociation  cited  examples  of  how 
its  advertising  had  paid  off  in  in¬ 
creased  sales.  In  mid-summer,  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  the  ADA  introduced 
an  entirely  new  selling  campaign 
for  milk.  At  the  start  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  milk  sales  had  increased 
about  6%  in  the  two  market  areas. 


Moiton  to  Use 
700  Newspapers 

Chicago 

A  series  of  four  unusual  still 
life  paintings  of  familiar  foods 
that  taste  better  with  salt  will  be 
used  to  illustrate  Morton  Salt  Co. 
ads  in  1954  (via  Needham,  Louis 
&  Brorby). 

Related  item  advertising  will 
appear  in  comic  sections  and 
women’s  pages  in  700  newspapers 
during  the  year.  Billboards  and 
national  magazines  will  be  used. 

Joint  Meeting 
Of  lAMA-PNPA 
Set  for  Feb.  19 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A  special  contest  for  salesmen 
will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the 
Joint  Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence  here  Feb.  19-20  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Advertising  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 

Staffers  of  member  papers  of 
the  I  AM  A  and  the  PNPA  are 
asked  to  submit  essays  of  500 
words  or  less  on  “Why  I  Like  To 
Sell  Newspaper  Advertising.”  First 
and  second  place  awards  will  be 
presented  to  the  winners. 

Another  highlight  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  the  expansion  of  the 
lAMA  Round  Table,  featuring 
delegate  participation  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  individually  submitted 
tear  pages  of  advertising  ideas. 
Moderator  of  this  event  will  be 
George  A.  Lessig,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury. 

Ad  managers  are  being  asked 
to  submit  the  tear  pages  in  ad¬ 
vance  so  that  they  may  be  photo¬ 
graphed  on  Recordak  and  projec¬ 
ted  in  enlarged  form. 

Members  of  the  lAMA  will 
hold  their  annual  business  meet¬ 
ing  at  a  separate  session  Friday 
evening.  Feb.  19,  following  the 
dinner  meeting.  Lou  Shenk,  of 
the  Lancaster  Newspapers,  and 
George  R.  Stewart,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (Pa.)  Observer  and  Re¬ 
porter,  are  joint  chairmen. 


Liquor  Control  Chief 
Scores  'Glaring'  Ads 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Rhode  Island  Liquor  Control 
Administrator  James  S.  Daneker 
criticized  newspapers  for  running 
“glaring”  liquor  advertisements 
and  said  that  they  were  in  some  * 

measure  responsible  for  excessive  Pharmaceutical  GrOUp 
drinking,  in  a  statement  on  Dec 


21. 

Mr.  Daneker,  discussing  such 
advertisements,  declared:  “When 
that  comes  out  in  the  paper,  it’s 
like  waving  a  red  flag.” 

In  a  general  way,  the  adminis¬ 
trator  also  laid  the  Greenlease 
kidnapping  at  the  door  of  unre¬ 
strained  drinking. 

He  made  his  remarks  during  a 
hearing  in  which  a  cut-price 
liquor  dealer  from  East  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  L,  was  called  to  answer 
alleged  violations  at  his  store. 

Mr.  Daneker  said  that  controls 
are  vital  for  the  liquor  industry 
and  that  if  there  were  no  controls, 
“you  wouldn’t  be  safe”  to  walk 
along  the  streets. 


Issues  PR  Advice 

The  American  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association,  New 
York,  has  issued  a  Primer  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,  containing  discussion 
of  the  alleged  high  cost  of  drugs, 
animal  experimentation,  and  the 
relation  of  the  industry  with  va¬ 
rious  professional  groups. 

Pharmaceutical  companies  are 
urged  to  “provide  science  writers 
with  clear,  understandable,  accu¬ 
rate,  and  conservative  information 
to  prevent  sensationalism  and  mis¬ 
leading  reports.”  They  are  cau¬ 
tioned  not  only  to  have  properly 
trained  men  to  handle  press  re¬ 
lations  but  “to  conduct  publicity 
in  such  a  way  that  does  not  alien¬ 
ate  the  medical  profession.” 


S-H  Grocery 
Study  Offers 
Expanded  Data 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  this 
week  released  its  7th  annual  sur¬ 
vey  of  grocery  product  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  new  report  has  been 
expanded  in  several  directions. 

It  covers  distribution  of  grocery 
store  products  in  1 5  cities  as  against 
13  cities  last  year;  gives  distribu¬ 
tion  pattern  for  11,911  different 
brands  in  each  of  the  15  cities. 
Last  year’s  report  covered  10,257 
brands  in  13  cities. 

“Right  here  it  is  pertinent  to 
point  out  that  only  3.1  per  cent 
of  the  11,911  brands  were  found 
in  all  15  markets,”  said  Harold 
Riesz,  director  of  promotion  and 
research.  “Last  year  3.3  per  cent 
were  found  in  all  of  the  13  mar¬ 
kets  studied. 

“Increasing  importance  of  classi¬ 
fications  such  as  frozen  doughs 
and  refrigerated  doughs  has  caused 
the  brands  in  these  classifications 
to  be  listed  separately,”  Mr.  Riesz 
continued.  “In  previous  reports 
they  have  been  combined  with 
flour-prepared  mixes  inasmuch  as 
that  was  the  classification  in  which 
their  chief  competitors  were  listed.” 

The  new  S-H  grocery  study  also 
contains  five  new  classifications — 
canned  salmon,  canned  tuna,  toilet 
tissue,  paper  napkins  and  paper 
towels.  Another  special  check  of 
non-grocery  type  merchandise — 
tobacco  products — has  also  been 
added.  A  total  of  75  classifications 
of  merchandise,  as  compared  with 
68  last  year,  are  included. 

Discussing  cigaret  purchases,  Mr. 
Riesz  said:  “Cigarets  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  no  less  than  84  per  cent 
of  the  grocery  stores  in  any  one 
of  the  15  markets.  The  range  goes 
from  there  to  100  per  cent  in  three 
of  the  markets. 

“On  the  other  hand,  cigars  are 
to  be  found  in  only  10  per  cent 
and  13  per  cent  of  the  stores  re¬ 
spectfully  in  two  of  the  markets. 
Similar  low  percentages  hold  true 
for  pipe  tobacco.” 

The  S-H  study  shows  that  drug 
store  type  merchandise  has  found 
its  way  onto  the  shelves  of  grocery 
stores  to  the  greatest  degree  in 
the  South,  Southwest  and  West. 
The  same  holds  true  in  a  general 
way  for  non-electric  kitchen  uten- 
sile.  Gas  and  electric  kitchen  ap¬ 
pliances  have  not  penetrated  gro¬ 
cery  stores  to  any  extent. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  avail¬ 
able  upon  request  to  any  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper,  general  adver¬ 
tising  office,  or  to  Mr.  Riesz,  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 


Bywater  Named 

George  S.  Bywater  of  the  New 
York  office,  George  A.  McDevitt 
Company  Inc.,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  territory 
with  headquarters  in  the  Grant 
Building,  Pittsburgh. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Advertlilng  Ofleac  PhiUdalphia,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Sts.;  New  York,  28S  Madison 
Ava,;  Chicago,  520  North  Michigan  Ava.  Rapresoetottves:  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
Company  in  Detroit  *  Atlanta  •  Los  Angelas  *  San  Francisco 


and  this 


Phila«l«‘lphia  Iranwentls  tht»  LiIktIv  IVII.  It’s  this  freighter 
on  the  Delaware  River.  Pepiterpot  soup  anti  the  Parkway. 
Plus  Ktlrlie  F'isher’s  voice  and  Franklin  Watkins’  palette. 
Keaiitiful  homes  on  tree-lined  streets;  ranch  types,  duplexes 
in  a  hundred  new  developments.  Then  add  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Rucks  County.  Textiles.  Connie  Mack. 
And  ice  cream. 


All  together:  It  counties  (in  3  states),  whose  \\^  million 
residents  push  f  t  billion  aentss  retail  counters  yearly. 

All  this  is  Philadelphia. 

The  pages  of  The  Kvening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  reflect  the 
character,  needs  and  interests  of  the  |>eople  of  this  entire 
region.  I'he  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia. 

In  recognition,  the  |ieople  of  Philadelphia  have  made  The 
1  •  Bulletin  their  favorite  newspa[>er.  Throughout  the  vast  14- 

O  T  1^  1  C  county  area,  they  buy  it  and  read  it  and  respond  to  its  adver¬ 

tising.  It  is  the  buying  guide  in  one  of  the  nation's  most 
important  markets. 


This  is  Philadelphia 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

CAMs  Are  All  Bustling 
With  Activity  for  *54 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald-Tribune 


Jerry  Woodward,  CAM  El 
Paso  (Texas)  Times  and  Herald- 
Post,  sent  a  Christmas  card  that 
will  be  a  good  will  ambassador 
for  “Times  and  Herald  -  Post” 
want  ads  long  after  the  holiday 
season  is  over.  Not  only  does  it 
offer  traditional  “Season’s  Greet¬ 
ings”  but  it  bears  with  it  a  host 
of  Mexican  border  recipes  start¬ 
ing  with  a  tequila  cocktail  called 
‘Margarita’  and  winding  up  with 
barbecued  mountain  trout. 

We’re  passing  along  the  details 
of  the  ‘Margarita  Cocktail’  not 
because  they  have  anything  to  do 
with  classified  advertising  but  we 
can’t  think  of  a  better  way  to 
start  the  New  Year: 

“Fill  a  cocktail  shaker  about 
one-third  full  of  cracked  ice.  Add 
one  jigger  of  Cointreau,  one  jig¬ 
ger  of  lime  juice  and  three  jig¬ 
gers  of  tequila.  Shake  vigorously 
and  pour  into  cocktail  glasses 
that  have  been  rimmed  with  salt. 
Serves  three.  Drink  it  quickly 
while  it  is  laughing  at  you.”  And 
here’s  to  a  laughing  New  Year! 


Worth  Wright,  CAM,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Even¬ 
ing  Tribune  wound  up  1953  in 
a  blaze  of  glory.  Just  before  the 
year  ran  out,  one  E.  J.  Ander¬ 
son,  a  local  hotel  manager  came 
in  and  ordered  an  ad  featuring  a 
heater  for  sale.  The  ad  nettted 
Mr.  Anderson  a  $50  Defense 
Bond  courtesy  of  the  paper  be¬ 
cause  that  ad  was  the  millionth 
placed  in  the  Union  and  Tribune 
in  1953 — the  first  time  any  San 
Diego  paper  ran  up  1 ,000,000 
want  ads  in  any  one  year.  Later, 
all  the  classified  department  mem¬ 
bers  were  guests  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  at  a  dinner  dance  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  event. 

*  *  * 

At  the  recent  quarterly  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association  held  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Huntington  in  Pasadena,  of¬ 
ficers  elected  for  1954  include: 
Jack  Hathaway  of  the  Alhambra 
(Calif.)  Post  -  Advocate,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Chick  Eastwood  of  the 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook, 


Vicepresident  and  Kenny  Bough- 
ton  of  the  Progress-Bulletin,  Po¬ 
mona,  re-elected  Secretary. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Lehman,  Jr.,  CAM,  Santa 
Rosa  ( Calif. )  Press  Democrat,  had 
a  bright  idea  for  a  Christmas 
Gift  Guide  that  netted  more  than 
a  hatful  of  linage.  Under  the 
heading  Christmas  Shop  -  portuni- 
ties  he  ran  a  series  of  bendayed 
sub-heads  featuring  price  brackets 
starting  with  “Under  $1.”  and 
moving  upward  to  “l-$2.50,” 
“2.50  to  $5.00  and  on  up  to 
“Over  $25.”  The  unique  break¬ 
down  by  prices  had  a  magnetic 
effect  on  the  reader  if  your  agent 
is  any  indication.  We  probed  the 
offerings  in  each  price  bracket 
assiduously.  In  the  lowest  price 
range  we  had  our  choice  of  a 
‘big  humming  top’  featured  by 
Montgomery  Ward  for  59c.  Then 
there  were  toy  aluminum  tea  sets 
for  two,  roly  poly  clowns,  pull 
toys,  records  and  a  host  of  other 
values  for  less  than  a  buck!  In 
the  next  price  range  there  was  an 
electric  corn  popper  for  $2.29,  a 
kiddies  shoe  shine  bank,  etc. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Chamberlain,  CAM,  Hono¬ 
lulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin,  who 
long  since  gave  up  asking  for  a 
‘White  Christmas’  nevertheless 
asks  us  to  send  along  “Mele 
Kalikimaka  and  Hauloi  Maka- 
haki  Hou”  (Merry  Christmas  and 
a  Happy  New  Year)  to  his  fel¬ 
low  CAMs  stateside.  Starting  De¬ 
cember  7th,  CAM  Chamberlain 
inaugurated  a  “Keiki  Korner” 
meaning  a  Free  Ads  for  Kids 
classification  until  further  notice. 
The  feature  is  attracting  plenty  of 
ads  and  more  important,  much 
comment.  Among  the  rules  which 
make  this  children’s  want  ad  clas¬ 
sification  unique  is  the  one  re¬ 
quiring  that  the  kid’s  want  ad  be 
written  or  printed  in  his  own 
handwriting.  Furthermore,  the  ads 
are  printed  exactly  as  written.  In 
a  note  to  parents,  the  promotion 
ads  says,  “Let  your  children  write 
their  own  ads.  with  as  little  help 
as  possible  on  composition  or 
spelling.  We’re  not  looking  for 
perfectly  written  ads.  They  should 
represent  the  child’s  work  and 
imagination,  not  yours.  Suggest  to 
them  what  they  might  advertise, 
if  you  wish,  but  let  them  have 
the  fun  of  writing  the  ad  and  see¬ 
ing  their  efforts  in  print. 

An  item  in  the  ‘Bulletin’  com¬ 
menting  on  the  ‘Keiki’s’  ads  notes 
that  bicycles  seem  to  be  the  most 
popular  swap  item  but  “every¬ 
thing  from  cowgirl  jackets  and 
fur  coats  to  miniature  cabin 
cruisers  and  surf  boards  are  being 
put  on  the  block  by  the  young¬ 
sters."  Mr.  Chamberlain  said 
that  he  is  considering  running  it 
several  times  a  year. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Goodale,  CAM,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Independent  will  head 
up  a  panel  on  the  all  important 
topic  of  “transient  advertising”  at 
the  SCAM  A  convention  January 
24,  25  and  26,  Tutwiler  Hotel. 


Birmingham,  Ala.  Serving  with 
CAM  Goodale  on  this  panel  are: 

1.  A1  Sorge,  CAM  of  Clarion- 
Ledger,  Jackson,  Miss. 

2.  Reginald  Marshall,  CAM. 
Journal  -  Sentinel,  Winston-Salem. 
N.C. 

3.  Harold  Ward,  CAM,  Florida 
Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

4.  Israel  Weinstein,  CAM, 
Times,  Shreveport,  La. 

5.  Howard  Parish,  Classified 
Adv.  Service,  Miami,  Fla. 

*  *  * 

Lucie  A.  Spicer,  CAM,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  poses  a 
question  which  she  would  like 
CAMs  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  to  answer  if  they  will. 
She  would  like  to  know  what  in¬ 
dividual  rulings  are  on  the  matter 
of  accepting  current  model  adver¬ 
tising  from  used  car  dealers  or 
from  new  car  dealers  featuring 
other  new  makes  than  they  are 
authorized  to  sell. 

CAM  Spicer  sent  along  a  copy 
of  her  paper  which  features  a  10 
column  classified  page,  (slightly 
wider  than  standard  size)  which 
is  booming  along  at  a  record  clip. 
The  paper  broke  all  records  for 
want  ads  on  November  6th  with 
42  columns. 

*  «  * 

The  loss  of  Help  Wanted  ad¬ 
vertising  is  almost  unanimous  now. 
For  the  month  of  November, 
94.3%  of  papers  reporting  to  the 
Philadelphia  advertising  agency,  B. 
K.  Davis  and  Brothers  “Help 
Wanted  Trend”  show  losses  in 
Employment  ad  count  against  No¬ 
vember  1952.  The  October  1  fig¬ 
ure  showed  90.4%  losing. 

More  Effective  Promotion 

Using  classified  promotion  ads 
to  promote  the  sale  of  classified 
advertising  works  a  lot  better  than 
using  display  space  for  the  same 
purpose,  according  to  W.  H.  Tot- 
ton.  CAM.  Klamath  Falls,  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News. 

This  year  1  column  x  5-inch 
classified  ad,  plus  a  few  scattered 
line  ads,  brought  in  many  times 
the  amount  of  voluntary  business 
that  quarter-page  display  promo¬ 
tion  ads  did  during  the  last  three 
years  for  the  holiday  section,  he 
reported. 

1953  was  the  fourth  successive 
year  for  the  special  Christmas- 
New  Years  greeting  ads.  The  uni¬ 
form  one-inch  ads  (212  of  them) 
ran  Dec.  24  and  31  on  special 
greeting  pages  at  a  rate  of  $1.85 
for  the  two  insertions  (which  is 
five  cents  higher  than  the  regular 
classified  rate).  This  year’s  pages 
more  than  doubled  the  first  year’s 
business  and  hit  a  record  all-time 
high. 

The  second  and  third  years 
there  was  a  little  voluntary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Totton,  but  this 
year  voluntary  calls  started  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  announcement 
ad  appeared  on  Dec.  18  and  more 
than  a  half  dozen  firms  tried  to 
phone  in  their  ads  after  the  dead¬ 
line  and  the  pages  were  closed. 


L00K  at  Matrix  Contrast 

The  last  word  in  line<'a«tin(r  efliciency  .  .  .  with  Matrix  Contrjist  Servic*’  .voii 
(ret  Black  ami  W'hite  and/or  COIvOKS  applied  to  old  as  well  .as  new  matrices: 
expertl.v  done  in  your  plant  or  at  our  neare.st  Service  Branch  by  our  trained 
technicians;  applied  when  you  want  them  as  you  want  them  without  inter- 
riiptinir  .vour  reirular  production  schedules.  And  when  you  buy  new  matrices, 
•ieliverics  are  made  daily  from  the  matrix  manufacturers  to  our  New  York, 
t.'hicaso  and  Los  Amreles  plants  which  are  equipiied  to  operate  ‘.:4  hours  a  day. 

Yes.  you  h.ad  Ix'ttcr  take  a  new  Icok  at  Matrix  Contra.st  Service:  Now,  with 
new  brilliant  Matrix  Contrast  Colors,  oiierators  can  sec  at  a  (rlancc  if  there's 
a  “wroner  font’’  in  the  line.  Black  and  White  plus  Color  nroccssimr  will  i-e- 
duec  operator  errors  to  the  absolute  minimum.  Write  today  for  complete 
information  on  this  time-proven  Matrix  Contrast  Service  continuous  mainte¬ 
nance  plan. 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 
MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 

154  West  I4th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

326  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

1105  Trenton  St.,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 

Eureopsan  Agenti  Funditor,  Ltd..  3  Woodbridge  St..  Clerkenwell  Green.  London.  E.  C.  I 
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McKinnon  Buys 
Major  Interest 
In  L  A.  News 

Los  Angeles 

Controlling  interest  in  the  Daily 
News  was  sold  Dec.  23  to  Clinton 
D.  McKinnon,  former  publisher  of 
the  San  Diego  Journal  and  former 
Democratic  member  of  Congress. 

Announcement  of  the  transfer 
of  control  of  the  six-column  semi¬ 
tabloid  paper  was  made  in  state¬ 
ments  by  Mr.  McKinnon  and  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Smith,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  editions  of  Dec.  24. 

Both  emphasized  that  the  Daily 
News  will  continue  to  be  liberal 
and  Democratic  in  its  policies. 

Lisle  F.  Shoemaker,  Pacific 
area  correspondent  for  the  United 
Press  in  World  War  II,  and  for 
the  past  year  executive  director 
of  the  San  Diego  County  Traffic 
Safety  Council,  has  been  named 
assistant  to  Mr.  McKinnon. 

Mr.  McKinnon  told  Eoiroft  & 
Publisher  he  believes  Los  Angeles 
County,  which  has  a  three  to  two 
Democratic  registration,  should  be 
a  big  potential  market  for  a  news¬ 
paper  with  policies  that  are  pro- 
Democrat  and  friendly  to  Labor. 

“This  doesn’t  mean,  of  course, 
that  people  buy  newspapers  just 
because  they  have  the  same  poli¬ 
tical  label  the  people  have.”  he 
explained.  “But  it  should  mean 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
Los  Angeles  County  basically  think 
the  way  we  do.” 

He  said  he  contemplated  no  im¬ 
mediate  personnel  or  organization¬ 
al  changes  on  the  newspaper.  He 
indicated  that  he  expected  the  pa¬ 
per,  which  has  been  operating  at 
substantial  losses,  to  begin  to  pay 
its  own  way  soon. 

There  are  no  big  oil  men  or 
such  behind  us,”  he  said  “But  we 
will  get  solid  Democratic  support. 
And  we  will  have  lots  of  labor 
support  as  far  as  circulation  goes.” 

In  his  formal  statement,  Mr. 
.McKinnon  said  the  transaction  was 
“more  than  a  business  venture: 
this  is  a  crusade  for  a  free  and 
honest  press.” 

Mr.  Smith  took  cognizance  of  the 
reported  negotiations  for  sale  of 
the  paper  in  his  formal  statement. 

“The  writer  and  his  associates,” 
he  said,  “have  had  many  opportu¬ 
nities  to  sell  the  Daily  News  to 
other  interests,  interests  which 
would  not  have  been  in  the  Daily 
News’  tradition,  interests  which 
would  not  have  maintained  a  two- 
party  press.  But  these  offers  were 
rejected.” 

Mr.  Smith  asked  the  dismissal 
of  the  suit  filed  against  him  by 
Sheldon  Sackett,  publisher  of  the 
Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times.  He  al¬ 
leged  that  Mr.  Sackett  had  himself 
broken  the  contract  for  the  sale 
of  Mr.  Smith’s  interest  in  the  pa¬ 
per. 

The  suit  stated  that  Mr.  Smith 
had  agreed  to  sell  to  Mr.  Sackett 
an  83  per  cent  interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper  for  $1,525,000,  payable  over 
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three  years.  As  a  down  payment, 
Mr.  Sackett  gave  $20,000  in  cash 
and  a  note  for  $280,000  due  Nov, 
24  and  to  be  secured  by  the  capital 
stock  in  the  Coos  Bay  paper. 

In  his  answer  Mr.  Smith  charged 
that  Mr.  Sackett  failed  to  deposit 
the  collateral  by  Oct.  31  when  it 
was  due,  and  had  also  failed  to  give 
him  an  additional  note  for  $925,- 
000  as  provided  in  the  contract. 

Karstaedt  Sells 
Interest  in  Beloit  News 

Beloit,  Wis. 

Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Beloit  Daily  News 
since  1940  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  publishing  company  from 
1915  to  1951,  has  sold  his  one- 
third  interest  in  the  daily  to  the 
publishing  company. 

Mr.  Karstaedt  joined  the  Daily 
News  in  1907  after  graduation  and 
his  association  covers  a  period  of 
46  years.  He  is  a  past-president 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn. 


Hill  Group  Acquires 
Coral  Gables  Weekly 

Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Announcement  of  the  sale  of 
the  Riviera  Times  was  made  Dec. 
24  by  Albert  E.  Harum,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly  newspaper 
for  13  years. 

The  purchasing  group  comprises 
Robert  M.  Faloon,  31 -year-old  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  daily  Oak 
Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger;  Alfred 
G.  Hill,  former  publisher  of  the 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times  and  owner  of 
the  Oak  Ridge  newspaper,  and 
members  of  Mr.  Hill’s  family.  Mr. 
Faloon  will  succeed  Mr.  Harum 
as  publisher.  The  sale  was  nego¬ 
tiated  by  Vincent  J.  Manno,  New 
York  broker. 

*  *  * 

Don  Huibregtse,  former  state 
editor  and  conservation  columnist 
for  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader- 
Telegram,  has  purchased  the  Blair 
(Wis.)  Press  from  M.  A.  Jensen, 


who  plans  to  spend  most  of  next 
year  touring  the  country.  Mr. 
Huibregtse  is  a  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  journalism  graduate. 

*  *  * 

Sam  H.  Acheson  and  associates 
has  sold  the  Oak  Cliff  (Tex.) 
Tribune,  50-year-old- weekly,  to  a 
group  headed  by  Ray  Zauber  and 
John  N.  Patton,  Jr. 

The  Alamagordo  (N.  M.)  News 
has  been  sold  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rolland  Jacquart  of  Sublette, 
Kan.,  and  Billie  Holder  of  Garden 
City,  Kan.  Sale  of  the  paper  was 
announced  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Mor¬ 
gan,  president  of  the  Alamagordo 
News,  Inc. 

«  *  * 

Linn  D.  Hickman,  associate 
editor  of  the  weekly  Glenville 
(W.  Va.)  Democrat  for  the  past 
1 1  years,  has  bought  the  publica¬ 
tion  at  an  auction  held  to  settle 
the  estate  of  C.  W.  Marsh,  who 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  last  April  22. 


~ _ _ _ _ 
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or  will  be  stepped  up  tremendous-  have  appeared  previously  in  pub- 
ly  because  of  the  advent  of  color  lications  of  more  than  100,000 
TV.  It  will  be  much  easier  to  national  circulation, 
shoot  and  reproduce  color  pic-  Entrants  in  the  American  scene 
tures.  Color  film  will  be  doubled  class  should  submit  black-and- 
in  strength.  By  this  I  mean  that  white  or  color  pictures  that  show 
instead  of  shooting  at  the  usual  the  photographer’s  interest  in  the 
1/50  or  1/100,  you’ll  see  in  ’54  world  around  him — what  America 
color  pictures  with  perfect  rendi-  means  to  him,  the  people,  the 
tion  made  at  1/200  or  1/500.  land,  the  home  life,  the  factories, 
There  will  also  be  some  fast  the  humor  and  sadness  that  makes 
lenses  coming  out,  matching  the  up  life  in  these  United  States. 
Nikon  f.1.4,  or  perhaps  even  Cheesecake,  scenic  views,  experi- 
faster,  and  the  Polaroid  back  will  mental  shots,  etc.,  will  all  be 
be  adapted  to  several  other  cam-  welcome. 

eras  besides  the  Speed  Graphic.  -pjie  special  press  class,  open 
William  J.  Sumits,  photo  lah  Q^jy  jq  newspaper  photographers, 
chief.  Life.  will  again  be  worth  $1,500.  It 

I  think  that  with  the  new  mater-  will  offer  eight  prizes  for  black- 
ials  and  tools  the  manufacturers  and-white  or  color  pictures  of  un¬ 
will  give  us  next  year  news  pho-  limited  subject  matter  taken  any- 
tography  will  open  up  to  a  point  where  in  the  world  since  Feb.  15, 
where  it  will  be  more  versatile.  1953.  Photos  need  not  be  mount- 
Certainly  there  should  be  more  gj  uq  model  releases  will  be 
candid  photography.  With  the  required.  Tear  sheets,  however, 
promise  of  faster  film,  we’ll  see  must  accompany  each  picture,  as 
more  news  in  color,  and  the  faster  proof  of  publication, 
lenses  we  may  get  will  give  us  photographers  can  also 

more  natural-light  pictures  With  professional  class, 

better  film,  of  course,  we  11  also 

get  better  quality  prints.  Maybe  "  t 

the  photographers  will  win  their  IlfTflftT'  l.lftR 

point  concerning  courtroom  pho¬ 
tography,  what  with  not  being 
hindered  by  flashbulbs.  In  other 

words,  we  may  see  a  new  concept  p|  ^ 

of  news  photography  in  1954.  til  V^Olild^tlO 

Murray  Becker,  chief  photo-  The  government  of  Ecuador  on 
grapher.  Associated  Press.  Christmas  Eve  lifted  its  ban  on 

We’ll  have  better  and  faster  the  Quito  newspaper  El  Comercio 
film  and,  probably,  cameras,  and  its  plant  has  been  returned  to 
Hopefully,  we’ll  be  able  to  take  a  the  publishers  by  the  police, 
color  transparency  and  make  a  gj  Comercio  and  its  afternoon 
color  print  directly  in  the  enlarg-  edition.  Ultimas  Noticias,  and  Ra- 
er  in  the  sarne  time  as  black  and  Quito,  operated  by  the  news- 
white.  There  11  ^  more  and  more  papers,  were  closed  in  November 
sequence-style  pictures  made,  Iwth  because  they  refused  to  publish 
in  news  and  sports.  Speedlight  ^  government  statement  which  the 
units  will  come  off  the  shoulder,  editors  considered  offensive  to 
Weighing  only  \-\V2  jjounds,  they  Ecuador’s  newspapers, 
will  be  fit^d  on  the  bottom  of  mter-American  Press  As- 

e  pee  rap  ic.  sociation  delivered  several  com- 

_  /-I  *  *  plaints  about  the  seizure  to  Pres- 

(jrailex  Contest  ident  Velasco  Ibarra.  In  a  letter 

Press  photographers  will  have  jq  Carlos  Mantilla,  publisher  of 
the  chance  to  compete,  Jan.  1-  p]  Comercio,  the  President  stated 
March  1.  1954,  for  $7,800  out  of  be  had  “never  opposed  freedom 
a  total  of  $10,000  in  prizes  in  the  jb^  press  nor  the  right  of  the 
1954  Graflex  photo  contest.  In  opposition  to  criticize  the  govern- 
addition  to  the  regular  press  class  ment.’’  The  Overseas  Press  Club 
and  professional  class,  press  pho-  ^^d  Inter-American  Association 
tographers  will  be  eligible  for  two  Broadcasting  also  protested, 
new  categories— wtfgaz/Me  assign-  pr.  Miguel  Lanz  Duret,  pub- 
nient  and  the  American  scene.  ijsbcr  of  Mexico  City’s  El  Univer- 
The  magazine  class  is  designed  sal  and  president  of  the  lAPA, 
to  give  press  photographers  the  has  received  official  notification 
opportunity  to  shoot  picture  se-  from  Bolivia  of  the  release  of  Dr. 
quences  in  black-and-white  or  col-  Demetrio  Canelas,  editor  of  Los 
or  that  could  appear  as  picture  Tiempos  of  Cochabamba,  Boliva. 
stories  in  national  magazines.  who  was  taken  into  custody  after 
Entries  should  be  interesting  for  mobs  burned  his  newspaper  plant, 
their  own  sake,  and  should  tell  a  The  newspaper  is  expected  to  re- 
coherent  story,  but  need  not  have  sume  publication  after  the  plant 
specific  news  value.  There  will  has  been  repaired.  The  lAPA  had 
be  six  equal  prizes  of  $500  each.  filed  several  protests  with  the  Bo- 
To  be  eligible,  entries  must  con-  livian  government, 
sist  of  8-20  story-telling  photo-  From  Salta,  Argentina,  came 
graphs  of  any  subject,  suitably  news  that  David  Michel  Torino, 
captioned  to  tell  the  story.  There  publisher  of  El  Intransigente. 
is  no  size  restriction  on  the  pic-  closed  by  the  Peron  government 
tures,  but  they  must  be  submitted  in  1951,  has  been  sentenced  to  si.x 
in  a  manner  for  easy  review  to-  years  imprisonment  for  “disre- 
gether.  Model  releases  will  be  re-  spect”  of  government  officials.  He 
quired.  Stories  entered  must  not  was  arrested  two  years  ago. 
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Therein  Be  More  in  *54^ 
The  Experts  Predict 

By  James  L  Collings 


There’ll  be  better  film,  cam-  Press  Photographers  AsscKiation 
eras  and  equipment  in  1954,  ac-  of  New  York 
cording  to  six  experts  who,  this  As  president  of  the  PPANY,  1 
week,  were  asked:  “What  do  you  predict  1954  will  be  a  banner  year, 
predict  for  the  next  year  in  news  We’ve  built  up  good  press  rela- 
photography?”  tions  with  city  officials  and  hope 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  director,  to  improve  conditions  even  more. 
news  and  editorial  office,  Gannett  By  the  end  of  the  year,  we’ll  prob- 
Newspapers.  ably  be  shooting  spot  news  in 

The  real  revolution  in  news  color, 
photography  probably  won’t  come  Bruce  Downes,  editor,  Pho- 
in  1954,  or  until  electronic  adapta-  tography. 

tions  get  off  the  bright-dream-and-  1  think  that  in  ’54  we’ll  prob- 
drawing-board  stage.  Faster  and  ably  see  strides  made  in  emulsion 
better  film  will  accelerate  the  use  speeds.  In  that  case,  the  press 
of  color  in  newspapers.  A  se-  photographer  no  doubt  will  come 
quence  camera  that  any  newspa-  up  with  some  exciting  pictures, 
per  can  afford  to  buy — and  run —  Otherwise  I  can’t  see  any  change, 
is  a  must.  Beyond  that,  rather  I  don’t  believe  the  introduction  of 
than  predicting,  I  would  prefer  to  color  TV  will  have  any  effect  on 
hope  that  editors  and  photogra-  news  photography, 
phers  would  continue  to  work  or  Richard  L.  Sarno,  director  of 
learn  to  use  more  effectively  what  photography,  liearst  Newspapers. 
we  already  have  at  hand.  To  this  Before  the  year  is  out  —  and 
end,  short  courses  and  seminars  this  will  be  a  complete  innovation 
can  contribute  mightily  and  dc-  —we’ll  have  a  sequence  camera 
^rve  the  support  of  the  entire  that  will  enable  cameramen  to  get 
industry.  pictures  on  one  sheet  of  film. 

Jack  Downey,  New  York  Dai-  it  won’t  be  bulky,  and  I  believe 
iy  Mirror  and  president  of  the  it  will  be  made  bv  Fairchild.  C  ol- 
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It’s  all  there  waiting  for  you.  The  biggest  hunk 
of  business  you  ever  lined  an  advertising  eye  on. 
And  it’s  all  in  healthy,  wealthy  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  market  has  always  been  healthy 
and  attractive  to  businessmen.  Right  now,  it’s  at 
a  peak  never  before  achieved.  Production  is  up, 
employment  is  up,  and  factory  payrolls  are  up. 


where  the  bulk  of  the  population  lives.  If  you 
have  anything  to  sell  these  people,  the  best  way 
to  tell  them  about  it  is  to  run  a  nice  solid  schedule 
in  their  hometown  newspapers. 

They’re  a  people  of  habit,  you  see,  and  one  of  the 
most  ingrained  is  reading  their  daily  paper,  inside 
and  out. 


Everywhere  in  Pennsylvania,  people  have  money 
to  spend.  Mostly  it’s  being  spent  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  under  100,000  City  Zone  because  that’s 


The  best  way  to  get  to  know  Pennsylvania’s 
newspapers  is  to  use  them.  And  when  you  get 
to  know  them,  you’ll  never  leave  them. 


Pennsylvania 


Has  more  daily  newspapers  .  .  . 
than  any  other  State  .  .  . 

newspaper  advertising  works  best 
in  a  newspaper-minded  market  .  .  . 


BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  |E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  |E)  •  CHAMBERSBURS  PUBLIC  OPINION  |E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROGRESS  |E)  • 
COATESVILLE  RECORD  |E)  •  CCNNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M) 
•  INDIANA  GAZEHE  (E)  •  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOC  K  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  |E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY 
ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  |E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  |M&E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT 

SAZEHE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  |E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
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A  MESSAGE  TO 
47  NEWSPAPER 

f. . .  and  to  the  many  other  publishers  who  are 


IN  the  past  year  and  a  half,  The  American  Weekly 
has  been  obliged  to  say  “no”  to  forty-seven  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  with  circulations  aggregating  over 
1,600,000,  who  expressed  an  interest  in  distributing 
this  fast-moving  Sunday  magazine. 

The  dramatic  modernization  of  our  editorial  con¬ 


tent,  the  adoption  of  the  most  up-to-date  color 
printing  techniques,  and  the  resurgence  of  adver¬ 
tising  vitality  that  followed,  generated  this  almost 
embarrassing  interest  by  the  publishing  industry. 
During  this  time,  we  have  added  six  metropolitan 
newspapers  to  our  list  of  distributing  units. 

We  think  it  is  now  appropriate  to  clarify  our  po¬ 
sition  for  those  newspapers  we  found  it  necessary  to 


decline,  as  well  as  for  those  publishers  who  have 
reason  to  continue  to  look  with  interest  upon  The 
American  Weekly  for  the  future. 

One  fact  has  always  characterized  our  circula¬ 
tion:  The  American  Weekly  lays  down  circulation 
in  great  depth  in  major  markets.  Of  course,  this  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  those  cities  that  consti¬ 
tute  our  points  of  original  distribution.  There  are 
783  cities  of  10,000  population  or  more  in'  which 


The  American  Weekly  reaches  20%  or  more  of  the 
families.  No  other  magazine  approaches  this  great 
density  of  coverage  in  so  many  important  cities 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Plotted  on  a  map,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  great 
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looking  with  interest  to  The  American  Weekly) 


spread  of  circvilation  -  more  than  9,600,000  copies 
a  week  -  concentrates  in  the  areas  of  heavy  popu¬ 
lation  and  retail  activity  where  volume  sales  are 
therefore  more  concentrated. 


Naturally,  in  a  circulation  network  so  vast,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  concentrated  in  sales-productive 
areas,  there  are  “thin”  spots.  It  is  toward  these  that 
we  are  directing  our  major  expansion  effort. 

Our  first  consideration  in  examining  a  possible 
new  distributing  newspaper  is  not  how  big  it  is,  but 
rather  how  it  complements  our  over-all  distribu¬ 
tion  picture.  Will  it  make  the  great  network  of  dis¬ 
tribution  centers  known  as  The  American  Weekly 
even  more  powerful?  The  newspapers  that  have 


been  added  by  The  American  Weekly  all  satisfied 
this  prime  requisite. 

The  important  point  is  that  those  who  concern 
themselves  with  the  building  of  sound  media  circu¬ 
lation  do  not  emphasize  only  “How  much?”  Of 
equal  importance  is  “What  kind  and  where?” 

Other  additions  to  The  American  Weekly  will  be 


made  in  the  future  in  conformity  with  our  basic 
policy.  There  are  desirable  papers  in  strategic  mar¬ 
kets  which  logically  fit  our  expansion  program.  To 
these,  this  is  a  cordial  invitation  to  discuss  The 
American  Weekly’s  pattern  of  power. 

And  to  the  47  publishers  to  whom  we  had  to  say 
“no”  in  the  recent  past,  again,  my  sincere  regrets. 
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1954 

IN  THE  last  week  all  the  economics  experts 

have  switched  from  analyzing  1953  and 
turned  to  forecasting  for  1954.  With  the 
American  Statistical  Association  meeting  in 
Washington,  newspaper  headlines  prominent¬ 
ly  displayed  stories  from  there  forecasting  a 
“recession”  in  1954. 

We  don’t  expect  reporters  to  paint  a  glow¬ 
ing  picture  for  the  future  when  the  figures 
don’t  justify  it.  They  must  report  what  the 
experts  said.  But  many  newspaper  editors 
have  spent  considerable  time  discussing  the 
need  for  explanatory  and  interpretative  writ¬ 
ing — and  we  think  there  was  need  for  it  here. 

Underneath  a  two-column  head  forecast¬ 
ing  a  “recession  in  1954”  you  found  tl*at 
the  economists  were  predicting  a  $10  billion 
drop  in  “gross  national  product.”  The  level 
for  1953  was  about  $365  billion.  You  were 
not  likely  to  find  in  the  story  that  the  an¬ 
ticipated  drop  amounted  to  less  than  3%. 
And  buried  way  down  in  the  story,  if  it 
appeared  at  all,  was  the  comment  of  Martin 
Gainsbrugh,  chief  economist  for  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  who  presided 
at  the  Washington  meeting,  to  the  effect  that 
1954  would  still  be  the  second  best  year  in 
the  nation’s  history  in  spite  of  the  drop. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  to  most  newsmen 
a  forecast  of  a  recession  is  a  bigger  story 
than  would  be  a  forecast  of  continued  boom 
business.  But  what  about  the  qualifying  fac¬ 
tors — aren’t  they  important?  The  New  York 
Times  story  reported:  “Objectivity  and  cau¬ 
tion  about  the  uncertainty  of  all  economic 
forecasting  marked  all  the  expressions  of 
analysis  and  opinion  today.”  Shouldn’t  such 
caution  be  reflected  in  headlines  and  leads? 

We  are  moved  to  these  comments  by  our 
recollection  that  early  in  1953  there  were 
several  unqualified  forecasts  by  “experts” 
that  the  last  half  of  the  year  would  see  a 
recession.  It  didn’t  mat  rialize. 

Newspapers  would  not  be  remiss  in  their 
duty  to  the  public  if  they  put  a  little  accent 
on  the  positive  instead  of  the  negative.  Later 
stories  from  the  National  Industrial  Confer¬ 
ence  Board  in  New  York  predicted  a  5  to 
7%  drop  but  said  it  would  still  be  the  “sec¬ 
ond  best  year.”  We  don't  recommend  a  Polly- 
anna  attitude,  but  wouldn’t  it  be  worthwhile 
to  emphasize  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad 
news  for  the  benefit  of  the  business  com¬ 
munity  which  necessarily  must  base  its  oper¬ 
ations  on  faith  in  the  future? 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

IH.AT  $180,000  reported  last  week  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  raised  by  the  y4  lliance  (O. ) 
Review  to  rehabilitate  the  city  hospital  is 
now  in  excess  of  $208,000  and  still  climbing. 
This  is  certainly  an  outstanding  example  of 
public  service  performed  by  a  newspaper. 

The  voters  of  Alliance  had  twice  failed 
to  approve  a  $225,000  bond  issue  for  that 
purpose.  The  issue  had  received  majority 
votes  but  failed  to  reach  the  necessary  legal 
percentages. 

Sensing  the  need  for  public  education  on 
the  necessity  for  hospital  rehabilitation,  the 
newspaper  put  it  up  to  the  people.  More 
than  5,000  of  them  responded  with  free  will 
offerings. 

This  shows  the  tremendous  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  local  newspaper  when  it  gets 
behind  a  project  in  the  public  interest. 
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Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the 
measure  of  my  days,  what  it  is;  that  I  may 
know  how  frail  I  am. — Psalms,  XXXIX;  4. 


CHANGE  YOUR  WAYS— 
MAYBE! 

MAYBE  Editor  &  Publisher  has  had  some¬ 
thing  all  these  years  with  its  modified 
newspaper  makeup.  Newspapers  tradition¬ 
ally  have  called  their  front  page  right-hand 
column  the  “No.  1”  column  and  have  placed 
their  most  important  stories  in  that  position. 
Even  eight-column  streamers  have  led  into 
the  right-hand  column.  E&P  has  slightly  re¬ 
versed  it  (with  a  smaller  format)  and  started 
its  most  important  stories  in  the  left-hand 
column. 

Now  comes  a  survey  reported  to  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  which  indicates  newspapers  may 
have  been  all  wrong  in  believing  readers’ 
eyes  naturally  traveled  to  the  right  of  the 
first  page  to  the  most  important  stories. 

Dr.  Herman  F.  Brandt,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Visual  Research,  Chicago,  told 
the  group  in  Boston  this  week  that  over  75% 
of  daily  newspaper  readers  look  first  at  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  front  page.  Using  a 
photoelectric-eye  camera,  the  ocular  patterns 
of  50  female  and  50  male  readers  were  re¬ 
corded  as  they  looked  at  a  newspaper  front 
page. 

This  won’t  cause  any  immediate  revolu¬ 
tion  in  newspaper  makeup  because  the  fig¬ 
ures  aren’t  conclusive  and  newspaper  editors 
are  as  hard  to  convince  as  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers.  Remember  that  study  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  several  years  ago  which 
showed  that  left-hand  pages  are  just  as  well 
read  as  right-hand  pages?  Well,  advertisers 
arc  still  demanding  right-hand  positions  be¬ 
lieving  in  the  old  adage.  But  maybe  editors 
are  a  little  smarter  than  advertisers  and  will 
do  a  little  experimenting  to  find  out  if  Dr. 
Brandt  is  right. 

THE  OFFICE  PARTY 

WHEN  WORD  went  around  Washington 
there  were  to  be  no  alcoholic  drinks 
served  in  government  buildings  and  Christ¬ 
mas  office  parties  were  taboo,  there  was 
consternation  in  some  correspondent  circles. 
In  one,  the  White  House  Correspondents’ 
.Association,  the  new  rule  left  a  cash  balance 
in  the  treasury  for  the  first  time  in  history 
and  the  association  doesn’t  know  what  to  do 
with  it.  as  E&P  reported  last  week. 

We’ve  got  a  suggestion.  E&P  also  reported 
last  week  that  employes  of  the  Occidental 
Insurance  Company  of  California  voluntar¬ 
ily  gave  up  their  office  parties  and  used  the 
same  money  to  provide  for  needy  families. 
Why  not  do  the  same  in  Washington  and 
every  other  city? 


EDIT 


ADD  THE  EXTRAS 

THE  strike  of  truck  drivers  in  Minneapolis 

which  had  prevented  distribution  of  news¬ 
papers  there  for  six  days  was  settled  last 
weekend.  The  strikers  won  minor  wage  in¬ 
creases  in  addition  to  overtime  privileges. 

On  wages,  the  strikers  gained  exactly  76 
cents  per  week  over  what  the  newspaper  had 
offered  for  day  work.  For  night  work  the 
gain  was  $1.52  per  week. 

The  drivers  had  been  receiving  $80.94  and 
$82.84  for  day  and  night  work,  respectively. 
They  demanded  $85.50  and  $89.30.  Man¬ 
agement  offered  $83.98  and  $87.02.  Settle¬ 
ment  was  on  $84.74  and  $88.54. 

On  top  of  this,  the  newspaper  provides 
job  benefits  of  pensions,  life  insurance,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  etc.,  which  adds  another  33 
cents  per  hour  paid  for  each  worker.  That 
adds  up  to  payments  of  $12.54  per  week  tax 
free  for  the  employe. 

Of  course,  the  union  and  the  employes 
will  retort  that  isn’t  “take  home  pay.”  And 
yet,  it  adds  up  to  equivalent  of  about  $100 
per  week,  which  isn’t  exactly  low  pay  for 
anyone  in  the  newspaper  business  including 
truck  drivers. 

* 

A  letter  from  a  Guild  official  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  (pi it. ted  in  our  letters  column  this 
week)  takes  issue  with  last  week’s  editorial 
on  that  strike.  We  had  said  “members  of 
other  unions  went  through  the  picket  line.” 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  wasn’t  so. 

The  letter  points  out,  as  did  our  news 
story,  that  the  drivers’  picket  line  was  placed 
around  the  loading  docks  and  there  was  no 
line  at  the  front  door.  Therefore,  he  writes, 
union  men  did  not  go  through  a  picket  line. 

We  think  that  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
rationalizing  all  union  men  use  when  con¬ 
sidering  a  picket  line.  The  only  criterion  we 
can  see  is  that  expediency  dictates  when  a 
picket  line  is  a  picket  line  and  when  it  is 
not. 

Here  we  have  a  union  official  stating  a 
picket  line  at  the  back  door  of  a  plant  did 
not  affect  his  entrance  in  the  front  door. 
We  wonder  if  he  would  have  entered  the 
plant  by  another  door  if  a  picket  line  had 
been  put  at  the  front  door  and  nowhere 
else.  The  answer  is  undoubtedly  “no.” 

In  this  one  expre.ssion  you  have  a  nega¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  sanctity  of  the  picket 
line.  Actually,  the  experience  in  Minneapolis 
and  New  York  City  reveal  the  picket  line 
is  merely  a  coercive  weapon  used  by  unions 
only  when  it  suits  their  purpose  and  ob¬ 
served  by  other  unions  to  the  same  degree. 

FREE  PRESS  PROGRESS 

THE  Inter- American  Press  Association  was 
largely  responsible  for  two  important 
free  press  victories  in  Latin  America  this 
week  which  must  be  heartening  to  those 
U.  S.  publishers  who  had  faith  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  have  supported  it. 

Soon  after  vigorous  and  widely-publicized 
protests  by  lAPA  favorable  action  was  noted 
in  Ecuador  and  Bolivia. 

These  are  not  the  first  instances  of  lAPA 
influence.  They  will  not  be  the  last.  The 
organization  has  been  attracting  more  and 
more  important  U.  S.  and  Latin  American 
publishers  to  its  support  and  will  continue 
to  grow  in  prestige  and  influence  as  a  fight¬ 
ing  force  for  press  freedom. 
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MENTION 


Fred  B.  Wachs  marked  his  35th 
anniversary  as  a  member  of  the 
Lexington  (Ky,)  Herald  •  Leader 
organization  on  Dec.  20.  Mr. 
Wachs,  general  manager  of  the 
Leader  since  1927  and  of  the 
combined  operation  since  1937, 
and  Mrs.  Wachs  were  guests  at  a 
>taff  meeting.  They  were  given 
an  oil  painting  and  a  leatherbound 
book  containing  a  picture  record 
of  Mr.  Wachs*  newspaper  and 
community  service. 

*  *  * 

J.  B.  Fisher  has  been  elected 
president  of  Publication  Corpora¬ 
tion,  with  which  he  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  for  17  years  in  both  sales 
and  labor  relations.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  is  the  parent  of  Alco-Gravure 
Division,  which  produces  This 
IVeek  magazine. 

*  *  * 

Charles  D.  Osborne,  publisher. 
Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen-Advertis¬ 
er,  has  been  elected  a  vicechair¬ 
man  of  the  Syracuse-Central  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Ordnance  Association. 

*  *  « 

Robert  W.  Brown,  editor, 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  the 
Sunday  Ledger-Enquirer,  will 
leave  Jan.  15  for  a  three-month 
assignment  in  India  for  the  State 
Department.  A  veteran  of  23 
years  in  journalism  and  a  Nieman 
Fellow  of  Harvard  University,  he 
will  lecture  to  journalism  students 
in  India. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Jim  B.  Schick,  reporter  for  the 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bul¬ 
letin  since  1945,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  editor.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  the  late  Brown  M.  Schick. 
owned  and  operated  newspapers  at 
Palouse,  Wash.,  Moscow,  Idaho, 
and  Dayton,  Wash. 

*  *  ♦ 

Fr\nk  L.  Taylor,  publisher. 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  are  the  paternal 
grandparents  of  Anne  Louise,  a 
daughter  born  Dec.  22  to  T.t.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Taylor,  Jr.,  at  a 
Milwaukee  hospital.  The  baby  has 
a  brother,  Frank  L.,  III.  The  fa¬ 
ther  is  stationed  at  Guam. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Frederick  Ware,  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
for  10  years,  has  been  named  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  World  Publishing 
Company,  which  publishes  the 
paper.  He  succeeds  Harvey  E. 
Newbranch,  retired.  Mr.  New- 
branch  began  with  the  World- 
Herald  55  years  ago  as  police  re¬ 
porter,  served  as  editor  from  1911 
to  1949. 

«  *  * 

Harold  Shugard,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press,  and  Doris  An- 
nett,  food  editor  of  the  papers, 
were  married  Dec.  26  at  St.  Paul. 
*  *  * 

Peter  Miller.  Jr.,  publisher, 


LaSalle  (Ill.)  Daily  News-Tribune, 
and  Joan  Van  Buren,  were  mar¬ 
ried  Dec.  26  at  Chicago. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Ralph  E.  DeMotte,  active  in 
newspaper  advertising  work  in 
San  Francisco  for  22  years  and 
until  recently  vicepresident  and 
Pacific  Coast  manager  of  Rey- 
nolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  newspaper 
representatives,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  national  advertising  staff  of 
the  San  Francisco  News.  He  has 
served  as  a  director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  and  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chapter. 

*  * 

William  Dodson,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  police  reporter, 
resigned  to  become  a  district  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Advertiser  •  Journal 
circulation  department.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Ralph  Jennings. 

*  *  * 

H.  W,  Riffle,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Monroe  (Wis.) 
Evening  Times,  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  Indio 
(Calif.)  New.s. 

m  *  * 

Robert  L.  Martin  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Beav¬ 
erton  (Ore.)  Valley  News.  He  re¬ 
places  Jack  C.  Randale,  who  re¬ 
signed  after  three  years  to  join  the 
ad  staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Morley  Hutchison,  a  one-time 
carrier  boy  and  veteran  of  19 
years  with  the  paper,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  circulation  manag¬ 
er  of  the  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press.  He  succeeds  Jerry  Lough- 
LiN,  who  has  transferred  to  the 
editorial  department. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


George  Thompson  was  re-elec¬ 
ted  president  of  the  L-R-H  Editor¬ 
ial  Craft  of  the  Gloversville  (N. 
Y.)  Morning  Herald  and  the 
Leader  Republican. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Capt.  Dougi.ss  Williams,  spe¬ 


cial  correspondent  for  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  Wilbert  B. 
Ely,  New  York  manager  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune’s  Eu¬ 
ropean  Edition,  were  among  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  liner  He  de  France 
when  she  docked  in  New  York 
Dec.  28. 

*  *  * 

Homer  H.  Martz,  farm  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  and 
KDKA  agricultural  director,  has 
been  elected  to  receive  the  Hon¬ 
orary  Keystone  Farmer  degree  at 

the  state  meeting  of  the  Keystone 
Association  of  Future  Farmers  of 
America  in  Harrisburg  Jan.  13. 

*  «  • 

Arman  Hatsian,  former  stu¬ 
dent  at  University  of  Connecticut, 
and  brother  of  Kirk  G.  Hatsian, 
on  the  staff  of  the  Hartford, 
Conn.,  bureau.  United  Press,  has 
joined  the  photographers  staff  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

*  *  * 

Philip  C.  Freshwater,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  telegraph  news  editor 
for  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald 
and  Republic  recently  became 
news  editor  of  the  Columbia  Ba¬ 
sin  News,  Pasco,  Wash.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  rimman  on  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Donaldson  has  joined  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Wichi¬ 
ta  (Kan.)  Morning  Eagle  after  13 
months  with  the  Pratt  (Kan.) 
Daily  Tribune.  Mr.  Donaldson 
also  is  a  former  reporter  for  the 
Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  United  Press  at 
Springfield,  Ill.,  and  sports  editor 
for  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Margaret  Fishbeck  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  newly- 
formed  Hartford  Courant  house 
journal  Courant  Affairs,  being 
published  twice  monthly. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Gately  of  Boston,  Mass., 
has  joined  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
bureau  of  the  United  Press,  re¬ 
placing  Don  Seagroves,  who  has 
been  drafted  into  the  armed 
forces. 

*  *  * 

Rene  Cazenave  has  been 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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named  assistant  managing  editor, 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  it  is 
announced  by  James  McLean, 
who  recently  advanced  to  the 
managing  editorship.  Mr.  Caz- 
enave’s  duties  as  news  editor  have 
been  assumed  by  John  Horrall, 
formerly  makeup  editor. 

*  * 

William  Mitchell,  who  has 
been  covering  Westerly-Pawcatuck 
news  for  the  New  London 
(Conn.)  Evening  Day,  has  been 
shifted  to  Stonington  town  and 
borough,  with  James  McKenna, 
who  has  been  covering  Stonington 
assigned  to  the  Mystic-Old  Mystic 
area.  *  «  * 
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Springfield  (Ohio)  Sun,  has  been 
named  to  honorary  life  member¬ 
ship  as  a  Fellow  in  the  American 
Internalional  Academy. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

J.  W.  (Jack)  Fitzgerald  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  La 
Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Observer. 

*  *  * 

Herman  Landau  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  makeup  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  succeed¬ 
ing  Herman  Giles,  who  resigned 
to  become  executive  editor  of  the 
Bristol  (Va.-Tenn.)  Herald  Cour¬ 
ier  and  Virginia-Tennessean. 

u  u  u 

Jack  Peterson,  who  recently 
attended  Portland  University,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Astoria 
(Ore.)  Astorian-Budget. 

*  *  * 

William  Garner,  formerly  on 
the  copydesk  of  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
promoted  to  Sunday  magazine  ed¬ 
itor,  succeeding  Ted  Gore,  who 
has  been  transferred  to  the  circu¬ 
lation  department.  Frank  Ro- 
LANDELLi,  formerly  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  and  the 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger,  has  filled 
the  vacancy  on  the  copydesk. 

OOP 

Thomas  Geffs,  formerly  of  the 
Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press,  is 
now  covering  Pompano  Beach. 
Fla.,  for  the  Miasni  (Fla.)  Herald. 

POP 

Joe  Kolb,  formerly  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express, 
has  joined  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily 
News. 

p  p  p 

Eugene  Burns,  former  profes¬ 
sor  of  English  at  Albany  College, 
Albany,  Ore.,  and  English  profes¬ 
sor  at  Lewis  &  Clark  College,  will 
W'rite  a  new  nature  column,  en¬ 
titled  “Is  That  So?”  to  appear  on 
the  sports  pages  of  the  Albany 
(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald. 
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William  E.  Best,  United  Press, 
was  installed  recently  as  president 
of  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press 
Club. 

p  p  p 

William  E.  Simmons  has  been 
appointed  city  editor  of  the  Nau¬ 
gatuck  (Conn.)  Daily  News.  He 
served  as  sports  editor  until  two 
years  ago,  when  he  was  recalled 
to  active  duty  with  the  U.  S.  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  Reserve. 

p  p  p 

Paul  Stoeckel,  for  many  years 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Staats  -  Zeitung,  German-language 
newspaper,  and  once  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Connecticut 
Staats-Zeitung,  has  been  recover¬ 
ing  at  McCook  Hospital,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  from  a  serious  ill- 
nes. 

p  p  p 

Thomas  J.  Edwards,  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Scrantonian-Tribune  sports 
writer,  was  nominated  without  op¬ 
position  as  president  of  Scranton 
Local  177,  American  Newspaper 
Guild.  He  will  succeed  Charles 


Rosse,  Scranton  Times  sports 
writer,  at  the  annual  meeting  Jan. 
17. 

p  p  p 

John  Lehnhard  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  executive 
editor  and  Si  Liberman  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Asbury 
Park  (N.  J.)  Press.  Mr.  Lehn¬ 
hard  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Press  staff  for  20  years.  Mr.  Liber¬ 
man  joined  the  Press  in  1948,  af¬ 
ter  graduation  from  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Don  Roessner,  formerly  with 

Carl  Byoir  &  Associates  and  on 
the  business  news  staff  of  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  be¬ 

fore  that,  1948  to  1951,  becomes 
a  financial  news  reporter,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  effective 
Jan.  11. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  F.  Morse  of  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn.,  a  veteran  of  the 
Korean  War,  has  joined  the  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant.  He  served  as  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
Medical  Service  Corps. 

Where  They  Are  Now 

Florence  Goulehan,  formerly 
for  nine  years  reporter  and  avia¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  El  Paso  (Texas) 
Herald  -  Post  and  editor  of  the 
Borger  (Texas)  Herald,  had  joined 
the  Colonial  Williamsburg  Press 
Bureau,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  as  ed¬ 
itorial  assistant. 

*  *  * 

Sheldon  Moyer,  a  former  De¬ 
troit  and  Lansing,  Mich.,  newspa¬ 
perman,  has  been  named  a  vice- 
president  of  Grant  Advertising. 
Inc.,  Detroit. 


member  and  former  congressman, 
has  been  named  to  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  the  Alexandria 
(Va.)  Redevelopment  and  Hous¬ 
ing  Authority. 

p  p  * 

Robert  Turner,  former  town 
manager  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  is  now  with  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Conversation  Department  and 
has  moved  to  Jonesville,  Wis. 

■K  *  * 

Joe  Loughlin  left  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  news 
staff  to  join  WCOV-TV,  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

p  p  p 

Frank  Camarada,  formerly  on 
the  staffs  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  and  the  Havana 
(Cuba)  Herald,  is  now  with  the 
Miami  branch  of  Grant  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  in  its  public  relations 
department. 

p  p  p 

William  E.  Bates  has  resigned 
from  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  news  staff  to  accept  a 
position  in  Dallas,  Texas,  with 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Company  as  advertising  assistant 
in  the  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment. 

p  p  p 

William  E.  Judd,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Waterhury  (Conn.) 
Republican  and  American,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  Stu¬ 
dents  for  Democratic  Action  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 
He  is  studying  for  a  Ph.D.  in  lit¬ 
erature. 

p  p  p 

Thomas  B.  Malarky,  editor  of 
the  old  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Evening  Herald  in  1927  and  sub¬ 
sequently  for  many  years  with 
the  United  Press  Associations,  has 
resigned  as  president  of  M  &  M 
Wood  Working  Co.,  Portland,  a 
position  he  has  held  for  three 
years. 


Winder  R.  Harris,  former  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  staff 
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Free  RadiO/  TV 
Logs  Dropped 
By  Calif.  Daily 


How  to  Read'  Films  Claims 

Donated  to  Schools  Newspaperboy 

News  Crown 


it- 


Frec  publication  of  radio  and 
television  station  logs  was  discon¬ 
tinued  by  the  Chico  Enterprise- 
Record  as  of  Jan.  1,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  A.  W.  Bramwell,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  publication  was  no  longer  a 
public  service  because  the  stations 
repeatedly  failed  to  supply  cor¬ 
rected  logs,  Mr.  Bramwell  charged. 
This  resulted  in  ill-feeling  toward 
the  newspaper,  which  was  blamed 
for  inaccuracies,  he  advised. 

The  notice  cancelled  seven  years 
of  log  publication  as  a  public 
service.  This  was  under  an  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  newspaper 
would  provide  space  free  and  also 
absorb  expenses  of  type  -  setting 
and  printing,  with  radio  stations 
assuming  prime  responsibility  for 
accuracy  and  timeliness  of  logs, 
the  newspaper  said. 

“We  know  of  no  other  busi¬ 
ness  which  would  advertise  its 
competitor  free  of  charge  —  and 
accept  a  contingent  loss  of  pres¬ 
tige  and  a  brunt  of  public  ill  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  bargain,”  Mr.  Bram¬ 
well  said. 

“Like  other  ethical  enterprises 
which  are  operated  for  a  profit, 
the  stations  should  pay  for  the 
facilities  they  employ  to  promote 
their  services,  and  such  facilities 
include  program  advertising,”  the 
newspaper  statement  added. 

The  Enterprise-Record  said 
seekers  after  program  information 
should  telephone  the  stations. 

■ 

Couture  Group  Plans 
For  Press  Showings 

The  22nd  National  Press  Week, 
sponsored  by  the  Couture  Group 
of  the  New  York  Dress  Institute 
plus  eight  auxiliary  members,  will 
open  in  New  York  the  week  of 
Jan.  1 1  and  continue  through  Jan. 
15. 

Visiting  fashion  editors  will  see 
38  showings  covering  the  new 
Spring  1954  collections  of  the  30 
members  of  the  Couture  Group 
in  the  wholesale  dress,  coat  and 
suit,  and  sportswear  field,  plus 
those  of  the  auxiliary  members. 

The  opening  forum,  a  discussion 
of  the  comting  season’s  fashion 
trends  as  endorsed  by  the  design¬ 
er  of  the  Couture  Group,  will  start 
the  showing  under  the  directions 
of  Eleanor  Lambert.  The  first 
two  days.  All  showings  will  be 
held  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

■ 

Gratitude  Award 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 
One  of  the  first  three  gratitude 
awards  presented  by  the  local  Ro¬ 
tary  Club  went  to  Donald  Adie, 
28-year-old  cripple  who  has  sold 
Joiirnal-Trihitne  publications  from 
a  wheelchair  at  Sixth  and  Pierce 
Streets  for  the  last  1 1  years. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
The  Fort  Wayne  Public  School 
Chico  *Calif  System  and  the  Allen  County  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  were  recent  recipients 
of  an  educational  film  entitled 
“How  To  Read  Newspapers.”  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Fort 
Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publish¬ 
ing  agent  for  the  News-Sentinel 
and  Journal-Gazette. 

These  additions  to  the  school 
film  libraries  are  also  available 
to  any  of  the  parochial  schools 
in  the  city  and  county.  The  film 
deals  with  the  evaluation  of  ma¬ 
terial  within  a  newspaper  and  its 
use  in  classroom  study. 


Chicago  Papers 
Remember  Vets 

Chicago 

Nearly  8,000  veterans  in  hospi¬ 
tals  in  Illinois  received  $40,000  in 
the  form  of  $5  bills  and  $5  gift 
certificates  from  the  Chicago 
American  as  Christmas  presents. 

In  addition,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
distributed  $9,500  in  $10  bills  to 
hospitalized  veterans  at  Hines  and 
Downey  hospitals  in  the  Chicago 
area.  The  Tribune  also,  through 
funds  donated  by  readers,  provid¬ 
ed  Christmas  gift  packages  to 
2,500  service  men  in  Korea,  mark¬ 
ing  the  fourth  consecutive  “Gifts 
for  the  Yanks”  program  sponsored 
by  Chicago  Tribune  Charities. 

Since  Dec.  14.  the  American — 
through  Blanche  Osborne,  its 
“Soldier’s  Friend,” — has  distributed 
more  than  $40,000  to  patients  in 
10  service  and  veterans  administra¬ 
tion  hospitals.  The  money,  from 
the  American’s  Benefit  Fund, 
brought  to  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  the  amount 
distributed  by  the  Hearst  paper  to 
hospitalized  veterans  since  1944. 

The  Tribune’s  $10  cash  gifts 
were  distributed  by  Jack  Thomp- 
•son.  Tribune  war  correspondent. 
The  fund  came  from  Tribune  read¬ 
ers  and  was  administered  by  Trib¬ 
une  Charities.  Idea  for  remember¬ 
ing  the  veterans  originated  with 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Trib¬ 
une  editor  and  publisher. 

In  addition,  the  Tribune’s  an¬ 
nual  Good  Fellows  Fund  brought 
Christmas  cheer  to  5,000  Chicago 
underprivileged  children  through 
the  Tribune’s  efforts,  working  in 
cooperation  with  18  charity  organ¬ 
izations. 

*  «  * 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  American  con¬ 
tributed  $5,000  to  the  families  of 
five  Chicago  firemen  killed  here 
last  week  in  the  collapse  of  a 
burned-out  hotel.  Money  was  tak¬ 
en  from  the  American’s  Benefit 
Fund  and  $1,000  contributed  to 
each  of  the  five  families. 

In  addition,  the  American  of¬ 
fered  to  aid  in  raising  funds  for 
the  firemen’s  families. 


San  Mateo,  Calif. 
California’s  claim  for  national 
leadership  in  the  use  of  news  stor¬ 
ies  telling  activities  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  newspaperboys  is  ad¬ 
vanced  here  by  the  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation. 

Simultaneously  the  CNF  re¬ 
leased  a  clipping  report  detailing 
the  results  for  1953  and  disclosing 
the  vast  upsurge  of  “in-paper”  pro¬ 
motion  developed  over  the  past 
three  years. 

“It  is  safe  to  say  that  California 
leads  the  nation  in  this  very  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  public  education,” 
declares  Don  M.  Wilson,  manag¬ 
ing  director.  “Definitely,  our  own 
news  columns  serve  as  an  outstand¬ 
ing  method  of  pa.ssing  along  the 
true  newspaperboy  picture  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  educators, 
civic  leaders  and  State  officials.” 

3109  Stories 

The  Statewide  report  showed 
3.109  stories  totalling  28,724  inches 
appeared  in  1953.  This  compares 
with  1,717  stories  of  23,288  inches 
last  year.  In  1951  there  were 
1,378  stories  totalling  17,401 
inches. 

The  1953  CNF  compilation 
credited  194  stories  totalling  4,268 
inches  to  the  Redondo  Beach  Daily 
Breeze.  The  San  Rafael  Independ¬ 
ent-Journal  and  the  Salinas  Calif¬ 
ornian  each  had  156  stories,  with 
the  San  Rafael  linage  the  higher  at 
1,515  inches.  The  Hollywood  Citi¬ 
zen-News  149  stories  and  1,313 
inches  exceeded  in  linage  the  Sal¬ 
inas  total  of  1,062  inches. 

Others  Topping  100 

Other  story  totals  in  the  upper 
brackets  were:  North  Hollywood 
Valley  Times,  134;  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  126;  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  123;  Eureka  Humboldt 
Times  &  Standard,  117;  Long 
Beach  Independent  -  Press  -  Tele¬ 
gram,  115  and  San  Francisco 
News,  1 1 4. 

There  were  28  newspapers  that 
used  more  than  300  inches  of  space 
in  the  year,  the  CNF  reported. 
The  accounting  is  based  on  clip¬ 
pings  received  from  individual  pa¬ 
pers  supplemented  by  a  clipping 
service  and  there  have  been  a  few 
mis.ses,  CNF  reported. 


In  Personal 
p  Properly  Pur-  ^ 
P  chasing  Power  in  ‘g 

i  Pennsylvania ...  1 

$  ” 

^  OIL  CITY  is  the 

“natural”  trading  center 

^  in  a  thriving  4-County 
'SfS 

area,  with  a  population 
^  of  115,000  persons  .  .  . 

^  and  it  takes  the  Oil  City 
^  newspapers  to  cover  this 
^  market.  ABC  Reports 
^  prove  you  just  can't  do 
it  with  outside  media. 

THE  7TH  MARKET 
^  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
^  IN  PURCHASING 
POWER  DESERVES 
^  YOUR  ATTENTION. 

^  .  .  .  We  gladly  furnish 
^  market  data  detail  and 
^  are  noted  for  merchan- 


Carrier  Receives 
Award  for  Valor 

Niagara  Ealls,  N.  Y. 

A  citation  for  “gallant  action,” 
result  of  the  rescue  of  a  two- 
month  old  baby  from  a  smoke 
filled  home,  was  presented  to  a 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette  carrier. 
Gene  A.  Frazier,  by  Mayor  Ernest 
W.  Mirrington  at  a  Christmas 
assembly. 

The  presentation  was  the  Award 
for  Valor  of  the  New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Association. 


/AORNING  -EVENING 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Foreign  Law  a  Factor 
In  Libel  Suit  Complaint 


By  Albert  WoodruH  Gray 


An  action  for  libel  against  the 
New  York  Journal  American  for 
the  publication  of  an  article  that 
a  food  dealer  had  purchased  red 
kidney  beans  from  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  for  sale  to 
Mexican  peons,  which  had  been 
pronounced  unfit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States,  was 
dismissed  by  the  Federal  Court 
recently,  (115  F.S.  721.) 

The  article  published  in  April, 
1952,  said  the  beans  had  been  in 
storage  since  1948  and  were  to  be 
reprocessed  to  remove  mold  and 
weevils  before  being  sold  for  food. 

The  newspaper  quoted  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  saying  “It  was 
doubtful  if  it  (the  reprocessing) 
would  increase  their  nutritional 
value.” 

The  dealer  contended  the  story 
was  not  only  untrue  but  its  pub¬ 
lication  had  injured  his  credit  and 
reputation  and  caused  the  loss  of 
kidney  bean  sales  in  Mexico  and 
South  America. 

The  Federal  court  in  its  dismis¬ 
sal  of  this  action  followed  as  au¬ 
thority  a  New  York  State  court 
decision  in  an  old  New  York 
World  case.  (77  N.Y.S.  711.)  The 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  said, 
“To  complain  of  an  article  being 
libelous  because  charging  the 
complainant  with  taking  part  in  a 
revolt  or  rebellion  within  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Brazil,  is  quite  insuffi¬ 
cient  in  the  absence  of  an  allega¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  some 
statute  making  such  an  act  a 
treasonable  offense  and  prescribing 
penalties  for  the  commission  of 
the  crime. 

“The  court  cannot  assume  that 
the  laws  of  Brazil  are  similar  to 
the  common  law  upon  the  subject 
of  treason  to  the  state.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  that  the  complaint  does 
not  allege  what  was  the  law  of 
Brazil  with  respect  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  acts  charged  in  the 
article  and  the  presumption  that 
the  common  law  is  in  force  is  only 
indulged  in  by  our  courts  with 
reference  to  England  and  those 
states  which  have  taken  the  com¬ 
mon  law  from  England. 

“Whatever  relation  this  man 
may  have  had  to  the  historical 
events  happening  in  Brazil,  their 
nature  is  not  to  be  determined  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York.” 

Following  this  decision,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  in  dismissing  the 
Journal  American  action  said, 

“The  article,  standing  alone,  is 
not  actionable  in  itself.  It  does 
not  hold  this  man  up  to  public 
ridicule,  obloquy,  scorn  or  reflect 
on  his  business  reputation.  It  does 

30 


not  charge  him  with  undertaking 
to  sell  the  beans  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  Mexico. 

“The  criteria  for  determining 
the  fitness  of  food  intended  for 
human  consumption  may,  and  do, 
vary  from  country  to  country  and 
from  community  to  community, 
and  there  is  no  presumption  that 
the  laws  of  Mexico  are  similar 
to  our  laws  with  respect  to  mini¬ 
mum  standards  for  food  products. 

“Thus  there  is  no  showing  that 
this  man  was  engaged  in  or  in¬ 
tended  to  engage  in  any  illegiti¬ 
mate  activity  or  that  his  alleged 
purpose  to  sell  the  beans  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  notwithstanding  prior  rejec¬ 
tion  of  them  here,  offended  its 
laws.” 


Upholds  Citizen's  Right 
To  Criticize  the  Courts 

The  right  of  a  citizen  to  criti¬ 
cize  judges  and  the  courts  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
was  upheld  in  the  formal  opinion 
handed  down  recently  by  Justice 
Francis  Bergan  in  a  New  York 
case. 

The  New  York  Times  published 
a  letter  from  Robert  P.  Hill,  who 
had  served  as  a  juror  in  municipal 
court.  Mr.  Hill  wrote  critically 
of  court  facilities  and  of  some  of 
the  judges.  He  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  presiding  justice 
and  submit  to  inquiry  concerning 
his  criticism.  He  refused  to  do  so 
on  the  ground  such  an  inquiry 
would  violate  his  constitutional 
right  of  freedom  of  speech. 

Justice  Bergan  wrote  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  of  the  Appellate  Di¬ 
vision,  Supreme  Court,  which  said 
the  lower  court  judge  had  a  duty 
to  pursue  the  letter  writer’s  criti¬ 
cism  but  “unusual  pains  must  be 
taken  by  the  inquiring  judicial 
officer  to  protect  the  juror  from 
undue  pressure  and  to  assure  him 
that  the  inquiry  is  free  from  such 
pressure.” 

Justice  Bergan  prefaced  this  or¬ 
der  against  the  petitioner  by  com¬ 
menting  that  long  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  the  health  of 
democratic  institutions  of  govern¬ 
ment  has  rested  on  the  freedom 
of  the  citizen  to  evaluate  them 
critically  and  in  great  measure  on 
his  interest  in  doing  so. 

Except  for  the  limitation  that 
criticism  be  made  after  a  case  has 
been  decided.  Justice  Bergan 
pointed  out,  “the  field  is  open  to 
the  citizen  at  large  to  say  what  he 
thinks  about  his  courts.  That  what 
he  says  may  not  have  technical 
competence  is  neither  to  hold  that 
what  he  thinks  has  no  value  nor 
that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 


Interview  Takes 
Him  to  The  Altar 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

A  routine  assignment  end^  up 
anyway  but  routine  for  Pat  Mur¬ 
phy  who  covers  Ft.  Lauderdale 
for  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and 
he  obtained  a  lifetime  assignment 
as  a  result. 

When  Betty  Gibson,  Canadian 
beauty  queen  arrived  here  for  a 
14-day  stay  as  the  guest  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy  was  assigned  to  get  interview 
and  picture. 

They  announced  their  engage¬ 
ment  sihortly  thereafter  and  the 
beauty  became  Mrs.  Murphy  in  a 
ceremony  in  Toronto  Dec.  26. 

say  what  he  thinks.” 

“We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that 
the  juror  had  the  right  to  express 
and  publish  his  criticism  of  the 
court.” 

■ 

8  in  Tass  Corps 
For  Coverage 
Of  Science  Talks 

Boston 

Eight  reporters  for  communist 
publications  covered  the  120th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  during  its  six  day  meeting 
here  this  week. 

Four  reporters  for  Tass,  led  by 
its  science  editor,  Harry  Ross, 
were  assisted  by  four  reporters  for 
the  Daily  Worker.  They  were 
given  complete  freedom  to  listen 
to  all  lectures  and  meetings. 

Sidney  S.  Negus,  public  infor¬ 
mation  director  of  the  conference, 
pointed  out  that  no  classified  in¬ 
formation  was  discussed  although 
leading  scientists  from  all  over 
the  world  discussed  atomic  energy, 
jet  planes  and  economic  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  communist 
reporters,  there  were  96  science 
writers  for  publications  all  over 
the  world. 

Science  writers  were  urged  to 
express  their  ideas  simply  and 
clearly  by  Joseph  D.  Elder,  sci¬ 
ence  editor  of  the  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  during  a  conference 
on  scientific  editorial  problems. 

Mr.  Elder  pointed  out  that  sci¬ 
ence  writers  may  “succumb  to  the 
temptation  to  use  long  words  and 
involved  constructions.”  When  the 
writer  is  “so  enamored  of  his  jar¬ 
gon  or  who  has  so  limited  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  that  he  piles  up  tech¬ 
nical  terms  when  simple  ones 
would  express  the  meaning  just  as 
well,”  Mr.  Elder  said,  he  does  the 
reader  a  disservice  even  if  the 
reader  understands  the  technical 
terms. 

He  pointed  out  that  a  science 
writer  has  an  obligation  to  make 
himself  clear  in  reporting  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  piece  of  research  just  as 
the  researcher  has  an  obligation 
to  be  objective  and  honest  in 
carrying  it  out. 

EDITOR  &  P 


Guild  Is  Urged 
To  Moke  Test 
Of  Scott  Case 

Tri-City  Newspaper  Guild  has 
been  advised  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild’s  executive  vice- 
president,  Ralph  B.  Novak,  to  take 
formal  action  seeking  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  Miss  Janet  Scott,  who 
was  discharged  in  July  by  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 
for  gross  misconduct  and  cause. 

Acting  on  advice  of  guild  coun¬ 
sel,  Mr.  Novak  has  told  the  lo¬ 
cal’s  officers  there  should  be  a 
clearcut  test  of  the  issue  of 
whether  a  reporter’s  outside  activ¬ 
ities  constitute  proper  grounds  for 
discharge. 

A  state  unemployment  insurance 
referee  held  recently  that  Miss 
Scott  was  guilty  of  misconduct  in 
that  her  refusal  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  by  a  Congressional  commit¬ 
tee  investigating  communism  in¬ 
jured  her  employer’s  business. 
(E&P,  Dec.  19,  page  7). 

Conceding  that  her  refusal  to 
testify  constitutes  ground  for  dis¬ 
charge  but  does  not  constitute 
gross  misconduct  would  endanger 
the  fabric  of  the  guild’s  contract. 
Mr.  Novak  cautioned.  He  said 
the  referee’s  reasoning  is  viewed 
as  a  serious  matter  because  it 
could  be  applied  to  “non-politi¬ 
cal”  situations. 

■ 

Guild  Collects  Levy 
To  Replenish  Fund 

Special  assessments  ranging  from 
50  cents  to  $3  a  month  will  be 
collected  from  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  be¬ 
ginning  in  January,  to  replenish 
the  defense  fund  and  assist  the 
New  York  local  in  paying  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  4,000  members  who 
were  out  of  work  in  the  11 -day 
newspaper  shutdown. 

The  ANG’s  Executive  Board 
turned  over  $90,000  from  its  de¬ 
fense  reserve  to  the  New  York 
guild  to  help  meet  an  emergency 
“payroll”  of  $160,000  at  the  end 
of  the  first  week  during  which 
guildsmen  observed  the  photo-en¬ 
gravers’  picket  line.  M.  Michael 
Potoker,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
New  York  guild,  has  estimated 
that  benefits  will  exceed  $200,000, 
despite  the  fact  that  some  mem¬ 
bers  declined  to  accept  this  finan¬ 
cial  reimbursement  for  the  days 
lost  in  the  second  week. 

■ 

$20,000  to  Charity 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Nearly  $20,000,  raised  through 
new.spaper-sponsored  projects,  was 
distributed  last  week  to  97  wom- 
enfs  charitable  organizations  of 
C!oIumbus  churches  by  Dispatch- 
Journal  Charities.  The  money  rep¬ 
resented  the  total  profits  of  proj¬ 
ects  sponsored  during  the  year  for 
public  participation,  and  promoted 
by  the  Columbus  Dispatch  and 
Ohio  State  Journal. 
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Papers  in  2053 
Different  But 
Just  as  Popular 


there 


Iowa  City,  Iowa 
be  newspapers  in 


Will 
2053? 

Answers  to  that  question  are 
contained  in  messages  by  press  ex¬ 
ecutives  which  will  be  sealed  in  a 
time  capsule  in  the  floor  of  the  . 

new  State  University  of  Iowa  com- 


Enquirer  to  End 
'Neediest'  Fund 

Cincinnati 
After  this  year  the  Enquirer’s 
Christmas  fund  for  “Fifty  Neediest 
Families  will  be  discontinued,  Rog¬ 
er  H.  Ferger,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  announc^. 

Mr,  Ferger  said  the  decision  was 
made  to  help  consolidation  of 
charity  campaigns  under  the  Com- 


A  sharp  decrease  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  campaigns  seems  impera¬ 
tive,”  he  commented.  “It  no  long¬ 
er  is  a  matter  of  dividing  the  eggs, 
but  saving  the  goose.” 

When  the  Enquirer’s  fund  was 
started  37  years  ago  it  was  called 


munications  center. 

Ralph  Shannon,  publisher  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Journal, 
wrote: 

“I  am  confident  the  citizens  of 
2053  will  be  reading  their  news¬ 
papers  in  much  the  same  manner 

as  we  do  in  the  present  day.  The  Christmas  Clearing  House, 
only  difference  will  be  that  the 
newspapers  are  better  and  easier 
to  read. 

“1  base  this  prediction  upon  a 
fundamental  quirk  in  human  na¬ 
ture.  Homo  Sapiens  is  a  selfish 


NEA  Winter 
Meeting  to  Hear 
Wedemeyer 

Chicago 

Banquet  speaker  on  the  opening 
night  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association’s  Mid-Winter  meeting 
at  San  Marcos  Hotel,  Chandler, 
Ariz.,  Jan.  15-18,  will  be  Gen. 
Albert  C.  Wedemeyer,  who  will 
talk  on  his  experience  in  the  Far 
East. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of 
eight  newspapers,  including  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News 
and  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic 
and  Gazette,  will  report  to  the 
NEA  on  “Freedom  Is  Our  Busi¬ 
ness.” 

Other  headliners  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  which  President  Alan  C. 
McIntosh  will  preside  will  be: 

Richard  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune  publisher  and 
chairman  of  the  board.  Southern 


Newspapers;”  Russell  Z.  Eller,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Sunkist  Grow¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  on  “New  Market  Front¬ 
iers  in  America’s  Small  Towns;” 
Paul  C.  Smith,  Rock  Rapids  (la.) 
Reporter,  report  on  the  Weekly 
Newspaper  Representatives. 

Panel  discussions  will  be  led  by 
Stanley  Wakefield,  Oakdale  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Leader  and  Harrison  Conover, 
Springville  (Utah)  Herald.  Other 
speakers  include  Max  Thomas, 
Crowley  (La.)  Daily  Signal;  Or- 
rin  R.  Taylor,  Archbold  (Ohio) 
Buckeye:  M.  A.  Johnson,  Blue 
Earth  (Minn.)  Post  and  Register; 
and  G.  Arthur  McDaniel,  Feder- 
alsburg  (Md.)  Times. 

Awards  will  be  presented  to  win¬ 
ners  of  the  1953  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  contest. 


New  England  Press 
Recognition  Planned 

Boston 

Awards  for  outstanding  cover¬ 
age  of  Constitutional  Government 

and  stubborn  critter.  He  is  a  non-  will  be  made  by  the  Republican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  umn  will  be  WVi  picas  and  depth 
conformist.  He  insists  upon  adjust-  Club  of  Massachusetts  to  all  daily  speaking  on  “The  Road  Ahead  for  2 1  inches, 
ing  the  world  to  his  own  routines,  newspapers  and  press  associations 


9  Cols,  in  Lockport 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Effective  Jan.  11,  the  format  of 
the  Union-Sun  and  Journal  will  be 
changed  from  eight  columns  to  9 
columns  in  width.  Width  of  col¬ 


and  resists  the  idea  that  he  must  be  in  Massachusetts  at  a  “Newspaper 


at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time. 
He  prefers  to  get  his  daily  news  at 
his  own  convenience,  in  a  place 
of  his  own  choosing.  His  newspa¬ 
per  fits  those  requirements.  In 
2053  he  will  still  be  receiving  his 


Awards”  luncheon  here  Jan.  12. 

It  will  mark  the  first  recognition 
of  the  press  in  Massachusetts  for 
editorial  coverage  on  Constitution¬ 
al  Government,  Frank  Fisher,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  affairs,  pointed 


entertainment  from  the  air  waves,  out. 
but  he  will  be  looking  for  his  in-  Henry  Minot,  United  Press  bu- 
formation  from  the  pages  of  his  reau  chief,  will  be  one  of  the  guest 
favorite  paper.  speakers.  Editors  and  Publishers 

“There  will  be  remarkable  of  the  various  cities  and  towns  will 
changes  in  the  printing  processes,  ^Iso  be  among  the  speakers, 
of  course.  .  .  .  Electronics  and 


MORE  THAN 
1,400,000  PEOPLE 
IN  THE  8-COUNTY 
WESTERN 
NEW  YORK 
MARKET 


photography  will  join  hands  to  sim¬ 
plify  and  improve  the  printing 
methods.  Machinery  that  now 
grinds  and  clatters  usefully  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  newspaper  plants  over  the 
country  will  be  transformed  and 
rebuilt,  and  in  the  transformation 
it  will  likely  lose  much  clatter. . . . 

“Newspaper  readers  will  remain 
unchang^,  fundamentally.  They 
will  still  pace  the  floor  impatiently 
when  the  paper  is  late.  They  will 
continue  to  write  scathing  letters 
to  the  editor.  They  will  chafe  at 
editorial  opinion,  and  maybe  on 
occasion  cancel  their  subscriptions. 
But  they  will  find  no  satisfactory 
suKstitute  for  the  newspaper’s 
service.” 

Don  J.  Reid,  managing  director. 
Iowa  Press  Association,  write: 
“Here  in  1953,  we  believe  that 


New  England  Weekly 
Group  Plans  Meeting 

Boston 

The  New  England  Weekly  Press 
Association  will  hold  its  fifth  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  the  Sheraton 
Plaza  Hotel  on  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday,  Jan.  22  and  23,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Baram,  manager  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  two-day  meeting  will  fea¬ 
ture  a  number  of  panel  discus¬ 
sions  covering  every  phase  of 
weekly  newspaper  operations.  The 
noon  speaker  on  Saturday  will  be 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair 
Weeks,  of  Massachusetts.  How¬ 
ard  N,  Fowler,  Mansfield  (Mass.) 
New’s,  will  preside  at  the  business 
sessICms. 


Third  Chinese  Paper 


the  people  have  a  right  to  be  in 

formed,  that  newspapers  and  other  p  is  r* 

news-disseminating  agencies  have  For  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
the  right  to  seek  and  find  the  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

truth,  and  to  disseminate  it  as  they  Under  the  name  the  Chinese 
see  it.  We  believe  that  govern-  Free  Press,  a  newsp-psr  dedicated 
ment  should  not  interfere  with  to  pro-Chinese  nationalist  policy 
this  right,  nor  should  government  will  commence  publication  here  in 
hide  the  facts,  nor  censor  the  February,  This  will  be  the  third 
facts.  ,  Chinese  newspaper  to  be  pub- 

'Tf  this  letter  is  opened  and  read  lished  here. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


under  circumstances  such  as  we 
envision,  before  men  and  women 
who  are  free,  and  fully  informed, 
we  will  have  accomplished  our 
obligation  to  your  generation.” 


Lum  Chung  Heng,  otherwise 
known  as  Charlie  Young,  denied 
reports  that  a  journalistic  war  will 
result.  He  said  each  paper  would 
have  its  own  policy. 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

CdHor  ond 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Notional  a»p,«iontoHyoi 
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SYNDICATES 

New  Panel  Is  Creation 
Of  Ex-Optician,  Soldier 


By  Mother  Wallis 

The  switch  from  optician  to 
cartoonist  appears  a  little  extreme, 
on  the  face  of  it,  but  36-year-old 
Harold  R.  Currier  has  accom¬ 
plished  the  transition  with  no  no¬ 
ticeable  bruises. 

A  free  lance  cartoonist  since 
about  1948,  his  first  syndicated  of¬ 
fering  is  for  release  Feb.  15  and 
is  called  “Ain’t  It  the  Truth.” 
This  panel,  either  in  one  or  two 
columns,  is  an  illustration  of  a 
quip.  Examples:  “It  often  takes 
a  lot  of  oil  .  .  .  to  keep  a  big 
wheel  quiet,”  “The  husband  who 
thoroughly  understands  his  wife 
...  is  usually  hard  of  hearing,” 
“A  spade  seldom  gets  called  a 
spade  .  .  .  when  it’s  tripped  over.” 

In  this  feature,  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Editors  Syndicate,  one 
line  of  the  quip  appears  at  the  top 
of  the  panel  and  the  other  at  the 
bottom.  The  bulk  of  the  copy 
is  an  appropriate  illustration.  The 
panels  will  be  supplied  six  days  a 
week  and  the  syndicate  will  send 
mats  and  proofs. 

Mr.  Currier,  whose  wife  teaches 
the  art  of  modeling,  spent 
six  years  in  the  infantry  during 
World  War  II,  three  years  of 
which  time  he  was  stationed  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  After  that  he 
passed  18  months  in  France  and 
Germany.  He  was  wounded  in 
Germany  and  when  mustered  out 
went  to  work  for  the  Southeastern 
Optical  Company,  a  division  of 
Bausch  &  Lomb. 

Said  he,  “1  used  to  fill  prescrip¬ 
tions  from  oculists  for  glasses  and 
sometimes  did  cartoons  for  that 


little  journal  they  sent  around  to 
all  the  employes.”  But  then  the 
Veterans’  Administration  changed 
his  outlook  on  things  and  he  went 
into  art  seriously,  coming  up  from 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  enroll  at  the 
Art  Students  League  in  1948. 
“Oh  yes,”  he  laughed,  ‘Tm  really 
happy  about  it.” 

Since  that  big  switch  he  has  had 
cartoons  in  general  magazines  and 
he  has  illustrated,  in  cartoon  style, 
three  text  books  on  health. 

Boston  born  Mr.  Currier,  mar¬ 
ried  in  1950  and  the  father  of  two 
sons,  Ricky  and  Kenny,  now 
makes  his  home  in  Central  Islip, 
Long  Island,  where  he  bought  a 
house  about  a  year  ago. 

Metcalfe  loins  WPS 
As  New  Correspondent 

John  C.  Metcalfe,  identified 
with  the  newspaper  field  since 
1925,  has  been  named  Washington 
correspondent  for  Worldwide 
Press  Service  (E&P,  Nov.  28, 
page  42).  Formerly  Washington 
diplomatic  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
Time  magazine,  he  has  covered 
many  international  conferences  in 
the  U.  S.,  Europe  and  Latin 
America. 

Holder  of  a  National  Headliners 
■Award  for  a  series  on  the  Nazi 
movement  in  this  country,  the 
Chilean  Legion  of  Merit  Decora¬ 
tion  for  Latin  American  coverage, 
and  Norway’s  St.  Olav  Medal  for 
journalistic  service  in  World  War 
11,  he  will  write  a  weekly  dispatch 


Chicago  Tribune 
Bonus  to  4,900 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  paid 
Christmas  bonuses  to  4,900  em¬ 
ployes  here  this  week.  It  was  the 
38th  Yule  bonus  the  Tribune 
Company  has  paid. 

Amount  of  the  bonus  checks 
was  based  on  each  employe’s 
years  of  service  and  earnings.  Dis¬ 
tribution  was  made  to  members 
of  the  advertising,  auditing,  circu¬ 
lation  and  editorial  departments, 
as  well  as  all  unionized  employes, 
the  building  staff  and  WGN,  Inc. 


from  Washington  for  the  WPS 
Report. 

News  and  Notes 

NEA  Service  is  mailing  to  sub¬ 
scribers  its  13th  annual  Income 
Tax  Primer.  Conducted  by  Rich¬ 
ard  A.  Mullens,  Washington  tax 
authority,  it  is  recommended  to 
help  those  who  file  by  January  15 
or  to  be  held  until  the  March  15 
deadline.  The  articles,  in  a  series 
of  13,  are  illustrated,  contain 
question  and  answer  sections  and 
run  about  800  to  1,000  words. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Grantland  Rice,  sports  column¬ 
ist  who  writes  the  “Sportlight” 
column  for  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Sports  Drive 
for  the  March  of  Dimes,  Janu¬ 
ary  2  through  31. 

■ 

New  Features  Tried 
In  Coloring  Contest 

Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Ohio  Slate  Journal  recent¬ 
ly  completed  a  Santa  Claas  color¬ 
ing  contest,  a  circulation  promo¬ 
tion,  which  drew  21,900  entries. 

The  Journal  believes  it  may 
have  established  two  “firsts”  in  its 
own  promotion:  the  opening  of 
the  contest  to  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren  (four  through  eight  years) 
and  the  dividing  of  the  contest 
into  five  groups  based  on  ages  .so 
that,  for  instance,  a  four-year-old 
competes  only  against  other  four- 
year-olds. 

In  addition,  invitations  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  parents  and  “other 
grown-ups  around  the  house”  to 
participate,  but  only,  as  the  Jour¬ 
nal  warned,  “as  sideline  coaciTbs.” 

The  idea  of  Public  Relations  Di¬ 
rector  Sid  R.  Phillips  and  Execu- 
!  tive  Editor  Harold  W.  Carlisle,  the 
contest  was  built  about  the  1,010 
I  prizes  offered — 500  dolls  for  girl 
winners,  500  flashlights  for  boys 
and  grand  prizes  of  eight  bicycles 
and  two  tricycles. 

■ 

,  Honor  Local  Women 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
1  The  San  Antonio  Express  and 
News  are  publishing  ballots  on 
which  readers  may  vote  for  the 
j  Outstanding  Woman  of  1953  in  10 
I  fields  of  community  service. 


Sawyer  Survey 
Shows  Editorial 
Food  Coverage 

Chicago 

A  survey  of  106  newspapers, 
picked  at  random  from  coast  to 
coast,  shows  that  papers  measured 
during  November  carried  863- 
012  lines  of  editorial  food  copy. 

The  study  was  made  by  J.  W. 
Sawyer,  Jr.,  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co.,  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives.  Mr.  Sawyer 
has  made  a  similar  survey  of 
newspapers  in  the  past.  Projected 
over  a  12-month  period,  he  esti¬ 
mates  the  106  dailies  (only  one 
did  not  carry  any  food  editorial 
copy)  published  an  estimated 
10,500,000  lines  of  food  news. 

30,000,000  Lines  Annually 

Mr.  Sawyer  told  E&P  that  he 
would  estimate  that  newspapers 
as  a  whole  published  at  least 
30,000,000  lines  of  editorial  food 
copy  during  the  past  year.  He 
said  this  editorial  support  is  con¬ 
siderably  ahead  of  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Based  on  his  own  studies, 
he  estimated  that  40  national 
magazines  published  150,000  lines 
of  food  editorial  material  a  month, 
or  approximately  1,800,000  lines 
during  the  year. 

“Editorial  support  by  newspa¬ 
pers  is  much  heavier  than  that  in 
magazines,”  said  Mr.  Sawyer.  “Yet 
many  national  food  advertisers 
continue  to  use  magazines  for 
their  advertising  and  look  to 
newspapers  to  carry  the  load  when 
it  comes  to  editorial  cooperation.” 

The  12  highest  papers  on  Mr. 
Sawyer’s  survey  for  last  Novem¬ 
ber  were:  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle, 
29,657;  Chicago  Tribune,  24,236; 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal, 
23,908;  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  23.057;  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  22,054;  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  17,034;  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle,  16,- 
343;  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Heralil,  16.262;  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  1 6, 1 20;  C  hicago 
Daily  News,  13,536;  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  13,330;  and  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times  -  Picavune, 
12,852. 

■ 

Comics  Added 

Reading,  Pa. 

The  Sunday  Eagle  will  increase 
the  number  of  its  color  comics 
from  39  to  60  on  Jan.  3,  in  the 
first  step  of  a  planned  expansion 
of  its  feature  content,  Joseph  A. 
Abey,  circulation  manager,  has 
announced. 

■ 

Hunters'  Guide 

Willows,  Calif. 

Practical  information  for  duck 
and  pheasant  hunters  was  featured 
in  a  special  16-page  tabloid  Hunt¬ 
ers’  Guide  published  by  the  Wil¬ 
lows  Daily  Journal  Nov.  12.  Extra 
copies  were  distributed  at  stores 
and  restaurants  frequented  by  vis¬ 
iting  sportsmen. 


Spintllcll  weight  lifters 

. . .  the  major  problems  of  most  people  aren’t 
big  but  little . . ,  frustrations,  puzzlements  ami 
perplexities ...  the  small  weights  on  the  spirit. 
Even  the  strongest  need  help  at  times . . .  find 
renewed  faith,  hope,  courage,  understanding, 
and  a  lift  in  the  CT-NYN  .  . . 

Iiiwpiraiioiial  fcaiiire» ... 

by  four  great  human  beings  particularly  gifted  with  the  ability 
to  help  other  human  beings!  Reverend  Billy  Graham.  Dr.  Earl  L. 
Douglass,  Dr.  John  Evans,  and  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kepler  are  a 
sterling  team  of  spiritual  weight  lifters ...  w  ith  columns  for  all 
groups,  all  circumstances,  all  readers.  Each  editor  w  ill  find 
the  package  which  best  fits  his  publication.  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 

Chicago  Tribune^Nfetc  York  JYesrs 

^ _ „  JVeir*  BuHding,  Nttu>  Vark 

^gnascate  Trtbmne  Tower,  CHtroQo 
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Conn,  and  N.  J. 
Press  to  Carry 
Official  Cards 

Hartford.  Conn. 
Disaster — never  an  easy  task  to 
cover  for  the  working  pre.s.s — has 
taught  Connecticut  dailies  the  im¬ 
portance  of  appropriate  identifica¬ 
tion  cards. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  recent 
Worcester  tornado  has  been  issu¬ 
ance  of  new  press  identification 
cards  for  authorized  personnel  on 
staffs  of  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  stations. 

The  blue  cards,  containing  sig¬ 
natures  of  State  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  John  P.  Kelly  and  highest 
authority  in  news  departments  of 
various  media,  feature  head-and- 
shoulder  photos  of  the  accredited 
individuals. 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  executive 
editor  of  the  Hartford  Times, 
worked  with  William  I.  Clew,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Courant  on  card  details. 

The  passes  are  all  numbered, 
and  the  newspapers  have  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  notifying 
State  Police  headquarters  when 
staff  members  drop  out  of  the 
carrier  statas.  Previous  passes 
were  all  cancelled  as  of  Jan.  1. 
and  this  new  system  will  be  clo.sely 
supervised. 

For  Wallet  and  Visor 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Two  separate  1954  police-press 
cards  arc  ready  for  distribution 
to  members  of  the  ‘working  press’ 
throughout  New  Jersey, 

Individual  lists  for  both  the  reg¬ 
ulation  size  wallet  card  and  the 
new  automobile  visor  cards  will 
be  made  up  by  the  editor  or  pub¬ 
lisher  and  forwarded  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  office  of  New  Jersey  Press 
Association. 

The  credentials  have  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Col.  Russell  Snook, 
Superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Police  and  Chief  Russell 
Hurilen,  president  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Police  Chiefs  Association,  and 
will  be  honored  by  state  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  police  officials  upon  pre¬ 
sentation  by  reporters  or  .staff 
photographers  actually  engaged  in 
covering  new.s  events. 

Details  of  the  plan  were  ar¬ 
ranged  and  developed  by  the  New 
Jersey  Committee  on  Public  In¬ 
formation,  State  Police  officials 
and  executive  officers  of  the  Po¬ 
lice  Chiefs  As.sociation, 

■ 

Localized  Calendar 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
In  a  full-page  layout.  Dec.  27. 
the  Sunday  Herald  presented  its 
own  calendar  for  19.54.  each 
month  being  adorned  by  the  pho¬ 
tograph  of  a  local  girl.  The  pic¬ 
tures.  showing  some  of  the  home¬ 
town  lovelies  in  alluring  attire, 
were  made  by  Ben  Correa,  maga¬ 
zine  cover  photographer. 


In  Military  Service 

Don  Seagroves  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  bureau  of  United  Press 
has  been  notified  to  report  for 
induction  into  the  Army. 

... 

Pec.  Robert  L.  Aaron,  a  for¬ 
mer  sports  editor  of  the  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Ga.)  Daily  Times,  has  been 
assigned  as  editor  of  the  Reporter, 
weekly  newspaper  of  Fort  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  Ga. 

... 

Cpl.  Ted  Russell,  who  is  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  photographer  with  the 
2nd  Engineers  Construction  Group 
in  Korea,  has  been  admitted  to 
full  membership  in  the  American 
Magazine  Photographers’  Associ¬ 
ation.  He  formerly  was  employed 
by  Acme  in  London  and  Brussels 
and  later  served  with  Special  Serv¬ 
ices  in  Germany. 

... 

Louis  Schwartz.  S  y  r  a  c  u  s  e 
(N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal  copy  reader 
and  June  graduate  of  the  Syracuse 
University  School  of  Journalism, 
has  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Navy 
volunteer  officer  candidate  training 
school  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

Where  They  Are  Now 

Clifford  Sandahl,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  North  Platte  fNeb.J 
Daily  Telegraph-Bulletin,  is  now 
public  relations  executive  for  the 
Licensed  Beverage  Industries,  Inc., 
in  New  York  City.  While  editor 
of  the  Telegraph  -  Bulletin  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Editors  Highway  Confer¬ 
ence  and  was  recipient  of  a 
special  award  for  “outstanding 
editorial  initiative’’  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  and  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

... 

Edward  A.  Brannon,  former 
night  city  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  and  pre¬ 
viously  on  city  desks  in  Daytona 
Beach.  Fla.,  and  Charleston. 
W.  Va.,  has  become  associated 
with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway  in  charge  of  public  re¬ 
lations  at  the  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va. 

■ 

7,000  Attend  Show 

Oakland.  Calif. 

An  estimated  7.000  newspaper- 
boys  and  parents  attended  the  an¬ 
nual  Oakland  Tribune  holiday 
show.  Stellar  entertainers  of  the 
area  appeared  in  a  two  and  a  half 
hour  program  in  the  Oakland 
•Auditorium  Arena.  The  Tribune’s 
Newspaperboy  of  the  Year  award 
wa.s  presented  by  Joseph  R.  Know- 
land,  publisher,  to  Jimmie  Wong, 
whose  accompILshments  included 
an  all  time  Tribune  record  of  670 
yardstick  points  for  a  single  month. 
Five  years  ago  Jimmie,  now  15. 
was  a  non-English  speaking  ar¬ 
rival  from  China. 


$L300  Annual 
Income  in  Cox 
Pension  Plan 

Miami,  Fla. 

Christmas  pre.sent  in  the  form 
of  a  new  retirement  plan  has  been 
given  to  the  employes  of  the 
Miami  Daily  News,  a  Cox  news¬ 
paper. 

The  financing  of  the  plan  will 
be  borne  by  the  owners  without 
cost  to  the  employes.  It  provides 
a  maximum  yearly  income  of  $1,- 
300,  exclusive  of  social  security 
and  other  benefits. 

In  a  joint  statement,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  Daniel  J.  Mahoney  said  the 
plan  was  being  adopted,  effective 
Jan.  1,  ‘Mn  recognition  of  the  loy¬ 
alty  of  its  faithful  employes  with 
long  years  of  service.” 

The  three  basic  provisions  of  the 
program,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
at  other  James  M.  Cox  newspapers, 
are: 

1.  Employes  aged  65  or  over  with 
15  or  more  years  of  continuous 
•service,  shall  be  eligible  for  and 
shall  receive  $1  per  week  for  each 
full  year  of  service  up  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $25  per  week.  Service 
may  be  continued  after  age  65. 

2.  Employes  aged  55  but  not 
over  65  with  15  or  more  years  of 
continuous  service,  who  become 


permanently  disabled,  shall  be  eli¬ 
gible  for  and  shall  receive  benefits 
computed  in  the  same  manner  as 
under  provision  1. 

3.  Employes  under  55  with  25 
or  more  years  of  continuous  em¬ 
ployment,  who  have  become  per¬ 
manently  disabled,  shall  be  eligible 
for  and  shall  receive  a  pension  of 
$15  per  week. 

Employes  qualifying  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $1,300  yearly  under  the 
News’  plan,  and  receiving  average 
.social  security  benefits,  would  real¬ 
ize  an  annual  combined  income  of 
approximately  $2,300.  With  ex¬ 
emptions,  all  of  this  income  would 
be  substantially  tax  free. 

Increased  benefits  under  the  pa¬ 
per’s  health  and  life  group  insur¬ 
ance  program  were  also  announced. 
Employes  and  their  dependents 
have  received  over  $50,000  in  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  plan  in  the  past 
10  months. 


Bureau  for  Europe 

Washington 
The  Washington  Star  has  opened 
a  European  Bureau  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Paris  in  charge  of  Crosby 
S.  Noyes,  member  of  the  Noyes, 
family  which  has  been  associated 
with  the  newspaper  since  its 
founding.  He  joined  the  city  staff 
in  1947  as  police  reporter  after 
his  graduation  from  Yale  with 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors.  He  has 
filled  almost  all  news  beats. 
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Catalogue... 

When  you  buy  supplies  or  equipment  for  stereo,  engraving,  com¬ 
posing  or  pressroom,  you'll  always  find  exactly  what  you  want  in 
this  informative,  52  page  illustrated  catalog.  It  outlines  supplies 
and  equipment  for  stereotype,  engraving,  composing  and  press¬ 
room.  It  simplifies  your  buying  .  .  .  helps  you  save  time,  and  money 
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Write  for  your  1954  Eastern  Catalog  today. 
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CIRCULATION 


TV  Not  *Big,  Bad  WolT 
Say  Circulation  Heads 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


America  will  continue  to  read, 
listen,  and  see. 

Such  is  the  observation  of  Jack 
Estes,  secretary-manager  of  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
As.sociation,  in  summing  up  the 
circulation  outlook  for  newspapers 
in  1954. 

(Second  of  Two  Articles) 

“My  best  forecast  is  that  there 
will  be  as  many  homes  where  the 
newspaper  is  read  in  1954  as  in 
1953,”  Mr.  E.stes  told  E&P.  “The 
possible  difference  is  that  perhaps 
fewer  newspapers  may  come  into 
the  home  than  during  the  previous 
year.” 

Less  Duplication 

“Television  had  its  best  year  in 
1953  to  test  its  strength  against  the 
sale  of  newspaper  copies,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “The  newest  electronic 
■foe’  made  no  better  showing  than 
its  radio  ally  has  been  doing  during 
the  past  decade,  except  for  the 
moot  question  of  what  effect  TV 
has  had  to  le.s.sen  home-reading 
duplication.” 


Mr.  Estes,  looking  at  the  news¬ 
paper  circulation  picture  as  a 
whole,  sees  (1)  comparatively  few 
increased  subscription  rates:  (2) 
little,  if  any,  sag  in  circulation 
volumes;  (3)  little,  if  any,  in¬ 
creased  threats  from  television, "ex¬ 
cept  the  tendency  toward  elimina¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  duplication. 

“The  coming  year  will  not  catch 
circulation  managers  off  guard,” 
he  added.  “The  sectionals  and 
ICMA  have  done  one  of  the  best 
publisher-selling  jobs  within  the 
last  three  decades.  Their  members 
have  intensified  their  effort  to 
study  and  plan  against  any  odds 
1954  can  lay  on  the  line,  includ¬ 
ing  the  need  for  making  a  dollar 
do  a  dollar’s  worth  of  work,  and 
then  some.” 

Plans  No  Kate  Increase 

L.  W.  Hurt,  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle-Herald,  points  out  the 
atomic  energy  plant,  which  is  just 
over  the  line  in  South  Carolina, 
is  planning  a  reduction  in  em¬ 
ployes.  “We  feel,  therefore,  that 
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we  will  be  doing  extremely  well  if 
we  can  make  even  slight  gains  in 
the  coming  year,”  he  explained. 

“We  do  not  anticipate  any  in¬ 
crease  in  subscription  rates,”  said 
Mr.  Hurt.  “As  for  television,  it’s 
comparatively  new  in  Augusta  and 
the  quality  of  the  programs  thus 
far  is  somewhat  disappointing, 
and  we  are  not  sure  what  effect 
television  will  have  on  our  circu¬ 
lation.  However,  I  believe  the  re¬ 
cent  New  York  newspaper  strike 
has  proved  without  question  of  a 
doubt  that  there  is  no  medium  that 
will  take  the  place  of  a  good  daily 
newspaper. 

“1  am  not  too  worried  about 
television  as  a  competitor,  al¬ 
though  it  does  compete  with  the 
time  available  for  a  person  to  read 
a  newspaper.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  it  will  cause  publishers  to 
produce  a  better  newspaper.” 

Activity  in  .Mid-South 
Robert  J.  Sudderth,  Chattanoo¬ 
ga  (Tenn.)  Times,  says  there  is 
and  will  continue  to  be  consider¬ 
able  activity  in  the  Midsouth  from 
the  standpoint  of  newspaper  sales. 
Several  factors  contribute  to  this 
activity,  he  pointed  out.  Among 
them  are  increasing  prices,  appeal 
of  TV,  and  the  trend  of  growth 
in  suburban  areas.  The  latter,  he 
said,  pre.sents  a  delivery  problem 
because  it  entails  increasingly 
longer  motor  routes  to  take  care 
of  suburban  subscribers. 

“Price  is  being  talked  to  a  de¬ 
gree.”  he  said,  “but  most  of  us  are 
backing  away  from  a  50  cents 
weekly  rate.  We  feel  that  those 
newspapers  with  a  rate  below  45 
cents  per  week  will  of  necessity  go 
to  that  figure  before  long.” 

Mr.  Sudderth  believes  the  regu¬ 
lar  subscriber  Is  the  backbone  of 
any  newspaper’s  circulation  and 
should  be  treated  with  “proper  re¬ 
spect.” 

“We  are  particularly  optimistic 
regarding  circulation  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,”  he  declared.  “Most  busi¬ 
ness  reporters  and  economists  who 
profess  to  be  following  market 
conditions  foresee  one  million  new 
dwellings  to  be  started  next  year 
with  a  total  expenditure  of  $34,- 
000,000.000  in  building  within  the 
next  12  months,  and  an  output  of 
5,000.000  cars.  All  that  sounds  as 
though  1954  will  be  a  prosperous 
year.  To  us  as  sales  organizations 
of  newspapers,  it  means  we  should 
gear  our  department  to  an  agres- 
sive  effort  in  keeping  up  with  the 
times.” 

Need  Quality  Product 
George  F.  Clark,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  whose  paper  has 
had  considerable  experience  with 
the  20c  Sunday  paper,  reports  the 
Courant  has  done  very  well  and 
believes  1954  will  be  equally  as 
kind.  “Our  circulation  area  has 
experienced  a  large  population 
growth,  and  through  a  continuing 
promotion  program  we  have  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  our  reader- 
ship,”  he  said.  “Everywhere, 
homes  are  still  being  built  and 


purchased;  rents  are  something 
that  are  practically  non-existent. 

“Since  December,  1945,  our 
morning  circulation  has  increased 
35,000,  and  the  Sunday,  40,000,” 
said  Mr.  Clark.  “During  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  rate  was  increased  from 
4c  to  5c  daily  and  from  12c  to 
20c  Sunday.  I  believe  that  5c  and 
20c  are  prices  at  which  we  can  sell 
our  newspapers.  Higher  than  these 
will  cut  down  on  the  marketability 
of  the  product. 

“For  need  of  income  some  news¬ 
papers  may  risk  this  during  1954. 
By  all  means,  they  should  be  sure 
of  the  excellence  of  their  product. 
You  cannot  get  5,  6  or  7c  for  a  3 
or  4c  daily  paper.  Neither  can 
you  get  20c  for  a  10  or  15c  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper.” 

Promotes  Street  Sales 
The  Courant  (morning  and 
Sunday)  has  not  felt  any  severe 
competition  from  television,  said 
Mr.  Clark.  “We  have  gained  some 
readership  among  women  who 
have  become  sports  fans  through 
watching  television,”  he  added. 
“We  do  an  extensive  job  of  pro¬ 
moting  home  delivery;  that  is 
where  we  like  to  find  the  increases. 

“We  have  no  faith  in  the  spec¬ 
tacular  story  as  a  permanent  build¬ 
er.  We  do  promote  street  sales, 
however.  We  find  them  profitable 
in  themselves  and  we  also  believe 
they  promote  the  general  health 
and  popularity  of  our  newspaper.” 

Turning  to  the  Midwest,  we  find 
that  some  publi^ers  are  faced 
wiith  the  need  for  higher  sub¬ 
scription  rates.  Earl  F.  Miller,  Hot 
Springs  (Ark.)  New  Era  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  Record,  reports  that  circula¬ 
tion  managers  in  the  Midwest  ter¬ 
ritory  are  paving  the  way  to  raise 
their  rates.  “We  are  also  going  to 
make  an  extensive  drive  for  home 
delivery  subscribers,”  he  adds. 
“Television  in  our  part  of  the 
country  has  not  been  such  that 
we  could  make  a  commitment 
on  the  effect  of  same.” 

Stresses  Service 

Don  Bowker,  Fargo  (N.  D.) 
Forum,  says  that  his  publisher,  as 
of  the  present  time,  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  increasing  subscription 
rates.  “So  far,”  he  adds,  “tele¬ 
vision  has  not  affected  our  circu¬ 
lation.  We  are  up  1,500  over  a 
year  ago  and  I  think  the  big  job  in 
holding  this  circulation  is  to  strive 
to  give  the  best  possible  service.  1 
don’t  think  any  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  can  sell  service  short.” 

“With  the  distribution  system 
that  we  have  within  our  100-mile 
area,”  said  Mr.  Bowker,  “I  feel  as 
though  we  will  be  able  to  hold  our 
present  circulation,  and  analyzing 
certain  territory  within  that  area, 
we  will  be  able  to  put  on  some  in¬ 
crease  in  1954.  Our  promotion  is 
going  to  be  held  in  the  specific 
area  in  which  we  plan  to  increase 
our  circulation.” 

Tom  Adams,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader,  believes  that  1954 
will  be  pretty  much  “more  of  the 
(Continued  on  pace  43) 
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San  Diego  Trib 
And  Union  Win 
'Week'  Contest 

Chicago 

For  the  second  consecutive  year, 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune  won  first  honors 
in  the  daily  division  for  the  best 
all-around  observance  of  National 
Newspaper  Week. 

The  San  Diego  papers  captured 
first  place  in  the  annual  contest 
sponsored  by  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  Managers,  Inc.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Vernon  T.  Sanford, 
Texas  Press  Association,  chairman 
of  the  1953  National  Newspaper 
Week  Committee.  The  Union  and 
Tribune  were  again  winners  with 
their  hard-hitting  program,  promo¬ 
ting  a  better  public  understanding 
of  the  Week’s  theme:  “An  In¬ 
formed  Press  Means  an  Informed 
People.” 

Other  Winners  Named 
Second  place  went  to  the  John¬ 
son  City  (Tenn.)  Press  and 
Chronicle  for  their  well-balanced 
observance  of  the  Week:  third 
place  was  awarded  the  Elgin 
(111.)  Courier-News. 

Honorable  mentions  in  the  daily 
division  were  given  to  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle;  Oskaloosa  (la.) 
Daily  Herald,  and  the  Ontario-Up¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Daily  Report. 

In  the  weekly  division,  first  hon¬ 
ors  went  to  the  Ord  (Neb.)  Quiz: 
second  place  to  Mission  (Tex.) 
Times  (1952  winner),  and  third 
place  to  Montrose  (Calif.)  Ledger. 
Honorable  mentions  were  award¬ 
ed  to  Springfield  (Colo.)  Baca 
County  Banner;  Colorado  City 
(Tex.)  Record,  and  Oxford  (Ohio) 
Press. 

‘Terrific  Impact’ 

“The  terrific  overall  impact 
of  the  Union  and  Tribune  (James 
S.  Copley,  publisher)  was  of  such 
character  that  it  reached  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  public  through  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ways,”  stated  the  judge.s’ 
report.  ‘The  program  was  care¬ 
fully  timed  and  executed  through 
newspaper  space,  both  editorial  and 
advertising,  covering  26  local  as¬ 
pects  of  National  Newspaper 
Week.  In  addition,  the  papers 
used  other  media  and  furnished 
speakers  for  14  civic  and  service 
clubs,  conducted  tours  of  the  build¬ 
ing  for  students  and  carrier  boys 
and  held  a  newspaperboy  banquet 
for  1,500  carriers.” 

The  Johnson  City  Press-Chroni¬ 
cle  (Carl  A.  Jones,  publisher)  took 
second  honors  with  a  program  that 
included  appearances  before  23 
clubs  and  service  organizations, 
plus  a  special  tabloid  edition  pre¬ 
sented  to  visitors  during  “Open 
House”  at  which  hostesses,  select¬ 
ed  from  the  Junior  Auxiliary, 
helped  to  conduct  tours  through 
the  building.  Recorded  interviews 
with  newspaper  personnel  were 
used  on  the  radio  and  special  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  to  Newspaperboy 
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3  The  Writer's  Most  Important  Tool  | 

p  By  Norman  Spray  g 

H  S 

H  One  of  the  most  prolific  and  Warren  C.  Ogden,  editor  of  g 
S  versatile  writers  New  Orleans  DIXIE,  that  Ogden  wrote  it  g 

■  ever  produced  was  one  Meigs  down  and  often  refers  it  to  M 

S  O.  Frost,  a  huge  man  with  a  aspiring  young  writers  today,  g 

B  small  head,  an  uneven  gait —  Frost  answered  that:  3 

g  and  hands  that  were,  in  later  “ifs  hot  form,  important  as  g 

g  years,  almost  completely  para-  that  is.  g 

g  lyzed.  “It’s  not  news  sense.  S 

m  For  35  years,  until  his  death  “u’s  not  education.  □ 

g  in  1950,  he  filled  New  Orleans  “jt’s  not  even  imagination,  g 

g  papers  with  delightful  features  although  that  is  in^rtant.  I 

S  about  everything  from  the  re-  “ifs  not  even  hands  to  write.  | 
g  turn  of  the  Robin  in  the  “ifs  not  even  eyes — I  knew  g 
3  Springtime  to  hideous  murders.  ^  blind  feature  writer  who  was  3 
g  For  him,  every  story  under-  really  good.  3 

g  taken  became  an  adventure  “What  is  the  most  important  m 
g  worthy  of  his  finest  talent.  That  ,hing  for  a  feature  writer**  I’ll  | 
g  was  true  even  when  his  hands  tdi  you  g 

I  were  too  crippled  to  type  and  ..,t  enthusiasm!  I 

1  “The  superior  sour  gut  can 

g  DIXIE,  the  Times -Pjcayune  ,he  fournalistic  sidelines  3 

g  magazine  section,  by  dictating  g 
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g  them  to  a  stenographer. 


mental  slush,  at  stories  that  ^ 


1  Newspapenng  w^his  career  j 

1  but  on  the  side  he  authored  ^  g 

g  roughly  300  short  stories,  many  ^  ^  g 

g  of  which  appeared  in  such  | 

-1  magazines  ns  Colliers  nnd  Red-  drank  it.  3 

g  hook;  most  of  which  were  i  ■  ,  = 

a  published  by  Bluehook  and  the  Enthusiasm.  g 

P  adventure  publications.  He  re-  “That’s  the  one  thing  that  g 
g  ceiv^d  the  O.  Henry  Award  for  makes  or  breaks  a  feature  writ-  g 

5  short  story  writing  once  and  er.  If  he  has  it.  he’ll  get  all  i 

1  two  honorable  mentions  in  the  the  other  things  necessary.  If  g 

=  1930’s.  he  doesn’t  have  it,  he  might  g 

g  Someone  once  asked  Frost  just  as  well  get  himself  a  good  g 
1  what  makes  a  good  feature  job  as  an  elevator  operator  or  3 
W  writer.  His  answer  so  impiressed  a  bank  clerk.”  g 


Day,  the  judges  noted. 

The  Elgin  Courier-News  (C. 
Raymond  Long,  publisher)  made 
extensive  use  of  its  news  columns 
to  promote  the  “Week”  at  the  local 
level.  “Outstanding  in  the  Courier- 
News’  observance  was  a  series  of 
letters,  reproduced  three  columns 
in  width,  from  famous  Americans 
reciting  what  the  experience  of  de¬ 
livering  newspapers  had  meant  to 
them.”  said  the  judges.  Copies  of 
Harold  L.  Cross’  brok,  “The  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Right  to  Know,”  and  “The 
Copley  Press”  were  presented  to 
local  high  school  libraries  and  to 
the  public  library,  among  other  ac¬ 
tivities,  including  a  daily  local  citi¬ 
zens’  symposium  on  what  a  free 
press  meant  to  them,  presented  in 
pictures  and  text. 

Ad  Series  Noted 

Honorable  mention  was  given 
the  Houston  Chronicle  for  its  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  full-page  ads  which 
told  “in  a  well-developed  series” 
the  story  of  what  a  free  press 
means  to  a  community.  Honorable 
mention  went  to  two  smaller 
dailies,  the  Oskaloosa  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  stressing  the  “Herald  Family 
at  Work,”  and  the  Ontario-Upland 
Daily  Report,  featuring  “Inky  the 
Crow”  in  telling  about  the  paper’s 
day-to-day  operations. 

In  the  weekly  division,  first 
place  was  given  to  the  Ord  Quiz 


(E.  C.  Leggett,  publisher)  for  its 
originality  in  getting  across  the 
message  of  National  Newspaper 
Week  to  the  public.  Quiz  employes 
received  their  weekly  pay  in  checks 
of  $1  denomination,  which  were 
widely  circulated  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  one  being  returned  with  58 
endorsees.  “This  unusual  way  of 
reaching  all  segments  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  supplemented  by  plant 
tours  with  each  guest  getting  a 
souvenir  copy  of  the  paper  car¬ 
rying  a  page-one  picture  of  the 
group  taken  at  the  start  of  the 
trip  through  the  plant,"  stated  the 
judge.s. 

The  Mission  Times  (Joe  T. 
Cook,  publisher)  conducted  a  press 
clinic,  jointly  sponsored  with  the 
local  chamber  of  commerce.  “Edi¬ 
torials  written  by  local  citizeas, 
statements  from  local  ministers 
linking  freedom  of  religion  with 
that  of  the  press,  the  use  of  NNW 
insignia  in  all  pertinent  news  sto¬ 
ries,  columns  and  editorials,  com¬ 
bined  with  other  copy  to  deliver 
a  forceful  impact  on  the  public,” 
.said  the  judges’  report. 

The  Montrose  Ledger  ( Donald 
T.  Carpenter,  editor)  made  dra¬ 
matic  use  of  pictures  to  show  how 
a  newspaper  does  its  job.  combined 
with  editorial  matter  in  keeping 
with  the  theme  of  NNW,  plus 
forceful  ads,  as  a  part  of  the  week¬ 
ly’s  well-rounded  observance. 
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PROMOTION 


Story  of  Community 
Promotes  Newspaper 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

One  of  the  first  lessons  one 
learns  in  advertising  or  promotion 
or  journalism  is  that  nothing  in¬ 
terests  people  so  much  as  people. 
And  since  communities  are  really 
just  people,  but  people  in  groups 
working  together,  few  things  in¬ 
terest  people  so  much  as  com¬ 
munities. 

That’s  why  a  booklet  being  sent 
out  by  the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
Union-Bulletin,  “The  Walla  Walla 
Story,”  should  prove  a  widely 
read  and  interesting  and  effective 
promotion.  Of  course,  it  is  a  pro¬ 
motion  for  Walla  Walla  rather 
than  for  the  Union-Bulletin,  but 
anything  that  promotes  Walla 
Walla  must  necessarily  promote 
the  Union-Bulletin. 

This  should  set  at  ease  the  mind 
of  Claude  M.  Gray,  the  Union- 
Bulletin's  news  editor,  who  sends 
us  the  booklet  with  the  notation 
that  it  is  “not  strictly  newspaper 
promotion.”  In  this  opinion,  at 
least,  it  is  excellent  newspaper 
promotion.  Before  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  can  interest  a  blase  and 
indifferent  space  buyer  on  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  the  newspaper’s  com¬ 
munity  must  interest  him. 

“The  Walla  Walla  Story”  packs 
into  its  60  pages  just  about  every¬ 
thing  anyone  would  want  to  know 
about  Walla  Walla,  and  about  the 
people  who  made  it  and  continue 
to  make  it.  True,  looking  at  it  as 
newspaper  promotion,  it  lacks  the 
statistical  stuff  space  buyers  usual¬ 
ly  want.  But  such  data  is  easy  to 
get  from  many  sources,  once  one 
wants  it. 

The  powerful  thing  about  “The 
Walla  Walla  Story”  as  promotion 
is  that  it  should  provoke  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  people  who 
read  it  to  want  to  get  these  other 
data  about  Walla  Walla  and  the 
newspaper  that  serves  it. 

"Actually,”  Mr.  Gray  explains. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Popcorn  growers  and  dealers 
are  happy  about  a  steadily  rising 
consumption  of  their  product  by 
TV  viewers.  Nor  is  there  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  has  brought  gloom 
to  makers  and  sellers  of  vacuum 
cleaners. 


In  the  week  between  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  the  days  get  long¬ 
er  and  the  nights  get  louder. 

From  The  Clet  rland  Plain  Dealer 


“it  was  put  out  as  a  promotion 
piece  by  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,  whose  managing  secretary, 
Alfred  MeVay,  was  formerly  our 
sports  editor.  It  has  been  quite 
well  received.  Union-Bulletin  staff 
members  who  contributed  to  it 
include  Vance  Orchard.  Roland  E. 
Miller,  Jim  Schick,  Ed  Lundy,  H. 
Sherman  Mitchell,  and  Walt  Penk. 
Frank  G.  Mitchell,  our  general 
manager,  and  Roy  McCracken  su¬ 
pervised  its  printing.” 

The  Union  -  Bulletin  does  not 
have  a  promotion  manager.  Mr. 
Mitchell  serves  in  that  capacity 
on  occasion.  The  use  being  made 
of  this  booklet  shows  that  the  pro¬ 
motional  perceptiveness  is  cer¬ 
tainly  present. 

This  sort  of  thing  has  been 
done  before,  of  course,  .sending 
out  as  market  promotion  some¬ 
thing  done  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  It’s  a  good  thing  to 
do.  And  if  your  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  doesn’t  do  it,  you  can  see 
from  the  Union  -  Bulletin’s  large 
participation  in  “The  Walla  Walla 
Story”  that  any  newspaper  staff 
can  do  it. 

Trees 

WiUT  happens  to  Christmas 
trees  left  unsold  on  Christmas 
eve?  Ever  wonder  about  it?  Frank 
O.  Muni,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily 
Press,  wondered  about  it  this  year. 
He  wondered,  too,  about  the  many 
needy  families  that  make  do  with¬ 
out  a  Christmas  tree. 

Out  of  this  wondering  came  an 
idea.  Why  not  get  the  tree  deal¬ 
ers  to  donate  their  unsold  trees 
to  the  needy  families?  It  seems 
like  a  good  public  service  pro¬ 
motion  for  a  newspaper  to  stimu¬ 
late  such  giving,  and  for  dealers 
to  do  such  giving.  At  any  rate, 
the  Daily  Press  is  trying  it  this 
year.  As  soon  as  they  announced 


NEWSPAPER 
Nominations  Invited 

Deadline  Feb.  I,  1954 

Send  entries  to: 

Victor  E.  Bluedorn,  Director 
Sigma  Delta  Chi 
35  E.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  I. 
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School  Board  Adopts 
Liberal  Press  Policy 

Loveland,  Colo. 
The  Jefferson  County  school 
board  has  approved  a  new  press 
policy  designed  to  assure  freedom 
of  information  for  the  public. 

Major  points  of  the  policy  pro¬ 
vide  that  press  representatives  will 
be  invited  to  attend  all  executive 
sessions  of  the  board;  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school  administrative 
staff  will  be  advised  that  all  rec¬ 
ords.  except  those  dealing  with 
personnel,  will  be  open  to  the 
press;  any  school  employe  will  be 
permitted  to  give  information 
sought  by  the  press;  and  news  re¬ 
leases  may  be  sent  to  newspapers 
by  the  superintendent,  assistant 
superintendents,  or  principals  of 
schools  on  their  own  initiative. 

the  idea,  the  American  Legion 
and  other  local  groups  took  it  up. 
Something  good  may  come  of  it. 

Subtle 

If  there  is  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  British  and  American  pro¬ 
motion,  it’s  the  fact  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  have  developed  subtlety  to  a 
fine  art  and  use  it  far  more  than 
we  do.  A  promotional  ad  used 
by  the  Manchester  Guardian,  for 
instance,  uses  almost  a  sca|e  head, 
“A  warning  to  the  new  reader.” 
And  reading  it,  one  might  almost 
think  the  intention  is  to  scare  off 
new  readers. 

But  what  comes  through,  in  the 
copy,  is  sheer  flattery  of  the  new 
readers  as  intelligent  people  who 
may  disagree  with  the  Guardian, 
which  is  an  outspoken  newspaper, 
but  who  will  appreciate  that  it  is 
trying  to  be  the  best  in  the  world. 

This  subtlety  sometimes  beats 
us.  But  it’s  probably  good. 

In  the  Bag 

King  Features  Syndicate 
brightens  the  holiday  season  with 
a  musical  Christmas  card,  a  little 
music  box  that  plays  “Jingle  Bells” 
as  you  crank  the  handle.  Ac¬ 
cordion  card  attached  to  it  spells 
out  greetings  in  numerous  foreign 
languages,  and  shows  KFS  char¬ 
acters.  PM  John  Mason  must 
have  had  fun  doing  this  one. 

Metro  Sunday  Comics  distrib¬ 
utes  cheer  this  season,  too,  with 
a  bright  and  attractive  calendar, 
each  month  illustrated  with  a  col¬ 
or  drawing  by  one  of  Metro’s 
comics  artists.  This  is  arranged 
either  for  hanging  or  for  standing 
up. 

Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Times  out  with 
a  market  folder  reporting  that  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1953  more 
than  $32,000,000  was  spent  in 
Oklahoma  City  alone  for  new 
plant  construction,  with  more  to 
come  in  1954. 

New  York  City’s  recent  news¬ 
paper  strike  provided  numerous 
newspapers  over  the  country  with 
material  for  promotion  showing 
what  happens  to  business  in  a 
community  deprived  of  its  papers. 


The  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  and 
Press,  for  instance,  ran  a  full  page 
showing  clips  of  stories  about  the 
bad  effects  on  business,  and  quot¬ 
ing  radio-television  commentators. 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her¬ 
ald  ran  several  ads  making  good 
use  of  photos  showing  empty 
stores  and  idle  sales  clerks  in  New 
York  during  the  strike,  despite 
the  Christmas  buying  season,  con¬ 
trasting  this  with  busy  crowd  shots 
of  shopping  in  Omaha  stores  at 
the  same  time. 

■ 

Ad  Salesmen's  Pay 
Increase  Is  Highest 

Chicago 

Advertising  salesmen  had  the 
largest  wage  gain  among  employes 
on  125  non-metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  participating  in  the  semi-an¬ 
nual  wage  and  salary  survey  of 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association. 

In  the  period  from  June  to  No¬ 
vember,  the  advertising  salesmen’s 
average  pay  rose  to  $72.71  a  week, 
an  average  increase  of  $3.07  over 
the  previous  survey  figure. 

This  gave  the  admen  a  4.2  per 
cent  boost,  as  compared  with  3.5 
per  cent  for  reporters,  whose  aver¬ 
age  salary  went  up  from  $65.68  to 
$67.94. 

Wages  for  clerks  and  printers 
remained  fairly  constant,  the  com¬ 
positor  scale  being  just  about  $2 
per  hour. 

In  June  1948,  reporters  received 
an  average  pay  of  $46.77  and  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  got  $56.03.  The 
compositor’s  hourly  scale  was 
$1.53. 
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Who's  Who 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  is 
running  a  series  of  "Who’s  Who” 
articles  on  prominent  figures  in 
Connecticut  industry  and  finance 
on  its  financial  pages.  The  ma¬ 
terial,  edited  by  financial  editor 
Irving  S.  Copeland,  is  indented 
from  the  left,  leaving  appropriate 
space  for  filing  punches. 

City  Calendar 

The  St.  Helens  (Ore.)  Sentinel- 
Mist  has  started  a  calendar  of 
events  on  the  editorial  page  listing 
all  events,  except  church  services, 
which  are  sent  in.  No  charge  is 
being  made  for  listings. 

Family  Fotos 

The  Shreveport  (La.)  Times 
runs  a  full  page  Sunday  feature 
under  the  heading  “For  and  About 
Women”  of  family  groups  with 
about  five  pictures  to  the  page.  It 
doesn’t  take  a  world-breaking 
event  to  be  featured.  Pictured 
recently  were  a  family  on  their 
way  to  a  concert,  a  new  family 
in  town,  a  mother  and  daughters 
getting  ready  for  Christmas,  a 
mother  visiting  her  daughter  from 
out  of  town,  and  a  mother  and 
children  “looking”  in  a  toy  shop. 
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Wichita  Beacon 
Will  Move  Soon 
Into  New  Plant 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Plarus  are  in  the  final  stage  for 
moving  into  the  new  home  of  the 
Wichita  Beacon,  Max  Levand, 
company  president,  has  announced. 

The  move  is  described  by  Mr. 
Levand  as  “a  rededication  of  the 
ideals  set  forth”  when  the  three 
Levand  brothers.  Max,  John  and 
Louis,  purchased  the  newspaper  in 
1928.  Louis  Levand,  publisher, 
died  last  July. 

The  new  building  has  two  floors 
and  a  full  basement  with  70,000 
feet  of  floor  space.  Exterior  walls 


I  SoUngerWins 

■  ■  I  ■  S.  F.  Prize  for 

I  f  Prison  Expose 

San  Francisco 

'  mil  Pierre  Salinger,  whose  San 

il  '  Francisco  Chronicle  series  on 

county  prison  conditions  included 
I  ____  '  personal  reports  based  on  serving 

sentences,  an- 

nounced  as  winner  of  the  $500 

JIk*^  iPn.  ft  Annual  McQuade  Memorial  Award 

Jl  VW' vflll  of  the  San  Francisco  Association 

the 

Fmil  Flick,  Mr.  Salinger  got  him- 

DAWN  CEREMONY  of  raising  the  Flag  marked  the  formal  opening  self  arrested  twjce  and  served  sev- 

*  ■  ■  -  -  --  --  —  - .  —  en  days  in  Stockton  and  San 

Joaquin  jails.  The  jails  in  seven 
counties  have  been  rebuilt  or  en¬ 
larged  or  new  ones  are  being 
planned  as  a  result  of  the  public 
clamor  which  followed  the  Salin¬ 
ger  expo-se,  the  Association  said. 


are  used  throughout  the  structure. 

Twelve  Goss  Comet  pres.ses  have 
been  installed,  capable  of  turning 
out  30,000  papers  an  hour,  up  to 
64  pages  in  size. 

Circulation  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising  departments  will  be  located 
on  the  first  floor  directly  off  the 
main  entrance.  The  former  de¬ 
partment’s  loading  dock  has  space 
for  16  trucks  to  load  simultaneous¬ 
ly.  A  conveyor  belt  runs  the  full 
length  of  the  loading  dock,  bring¬ 
ing  papers  from  the  mail  room. 

The  photo-engraving  department 
is  adjacent  to  the  circulation  and  Fund  spomored  by  the 

imm^iately  opposite  the  press  "  -j  .  - 

room.  Connected  with  the  press 
room  is  the  stereotype  room. 

The  second  floor  will  house  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  editorial  offices,  ac¬ 
counting,  advertising  and  news 
room  departments.  The  last  is 
adjacent  to  the  composing  room 
which  is  ventilated  by  a  huge  ex¬ 
haust  system. 


Esso  Dealers  Ranch  Best-Seller 

^ ,  fy  ^  --  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

C^IV^  v^allOn  King  Ranch  Book,  contain- 

,  ing  selected  stories  and  pictures 

To  Dames  Fund  from  the  King  Ranch  Centenn.-al 

edition  of  July  12,  was  offered  by 
Newport  News,  Va.  the  Caller-Times  as  a  Christmas 
Esso  Service  Stations  in  New-  gift  special  ($2.50  plus  postage), 
port  News,  Hampton,  and  War-  The  newspaper  had  5,000  copies 
wick  raised  $1,156  on  Saturday  printed.  The  Ranch  took  2,000  to  Christmas 
(Dec,  19)  for  the  24th  annual  give  to  guests  and  friends.  Woonsock 


Daily  Press  and  the  Times-Herald. 

Thirty-seven  dealers  contributed 
two  cents  to  the  Fund  for  each 
gallon  of  gasoline  sold  on  the  19th. 

The  dealers  raised  more  than 
they  did  in  1951,  but  failed  to  top 
last  year’s  $1,257. 

ThLs  generous  move  on  the  part 
of  the  Esso  station  operators 
brought  them  considerable  front¬ 
page  publicity,  on  several  different 
days,  in  both  the  newspapers. 

The  Esso  stations  jointly  ran  a 
two-color  ad  on  the  back  page  of 
the  Times-Herald  the  afternoon 
before,  and  on  the  back  page  of 
the  Daily  Press  on  the  morning  of 
Dec,  19.  They  paid  for  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  at  the  black-and-white 
page  rate.  The  newspapers  donated 
the  color. 

The  newspapers  did  not  ask  the 
Esso  dealers  to  take  part  in  the 
Christmas  Fund  drive.  The  idea 
was  proposed  three  years  ago  by 
one  of  the  local  service  station  op¬ 
erators.  W.  J.  .Smith.  Each  year  printing,  advertising 
since  1951  the  dealers  have  vol¬ 
unteered  to  make  the  contribution. 

The  Esso  contribution,  which  is 
the  largest  single  donation  to  the 
Fund,  brought  the  Daily  Press  & 

Front  Page  in  Color  Christmas  Fund  to 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ’  ’  , 

A  full-color  front  page  picture  pii,- 
of  people  trudging  to  church  xUna  xAiaea 

through  snow  and  an  inset  of  mu-  ,  Mat 

sic  from  “Silent  Night”  greeted  Sale  of  copies  of  th« 
readers  of  the  Post-Gazette  on  Gazette  here  by  the  Mat 
Thursday  morning,  Dec.  24.  The  Club  added  $391.13  to 
regular  Page  One  was  on  Page  Christmas  basket  project. 

Three.  donated  500  papers  to  tl 


A  WISCONSIN  JOURNALIST  SAYS 


“Having  had  the  experience  of  three  full 
years  of  publication  of  your  ‘Support 
the  Church’  feature  there  was  no  hesita¬ 
tion  whatever  about  continuing  for  an¬ 
other  year.  In  fact  we  see  no  reason 
why  this  series  should  not  continue  in¬ 
definitely.  You  seem  to  have  the  knack 
of  keeping  it  fresh  in  spirit  and  in 
appearance.  We  are  pleased  too,  that 
you  do  this  without  involvement  in  con¬ 
troversial  topics.” 


Korean  Truce  Tops 
AP's  ‘Big  10'  List 

Newsmen  participating  in  the 
Associated  Press  poll  made  the 
Korean  truce  and  prisoner  ex¬ 
change  the  No.  1  story  of  1953. 
They  placed  Stalin’s  death  and 
Malenkov’s  succession  second. 

The  rest  of  the  selections  were: 

3.  Greenlea.se  kidnaping. 

4.  Elizabeth  II’s  coronation. 

5.  Harry  Dexter  White  case  and 
“Reds  in  government”  issue. 

6.  Eisenhower  inauguration. 

7.  Rosenbergs’  execution. 

8.  Taft  death. 

9.  Beria  ouster. 

10.  Berlin  rioting  and  food 
giveaway  program. 


Mr.  CIoiiKh  Gates, 
Grn.  Men.  The  Evcnini: 
TclPirram.  Superior, 
Wis. 


I.ief  IIS  seiiil  vou  iiroiifs  ami  lull  information  .'ilKiiil  A 
religious  feature.  Beautiful  art-work  ami  appealing'  eopy. 
\M*i  Kl.v  111  over  7511  iii'wspapers.  W'rile  Ih'pt.  Mt'  Kep 
Service.  Slrasbiinf,  Virginia. 
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RADIO  AND  TV 


$320,000  Ruled 
Ample  Assets 
For  TV  Grant 

\  Slim  of  $320,000  in  avail¬ 
able  capital  and  first  year  rev¬ 
enue  was  deemed  ample  to  qualify 
an  application  for  a  Channel  17 
television  grant  in  an  FCC  ex¬ 
aminer's  report  this  week. 

South  Jersey  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  the  recipient  of  a 
construction  permit  at  Camden, 
N.J..  if  the  commission  order  be¬ 
comes  final  early  in  February. 
The  applicant’s  financial  qualifi¬ 
cation  has  been  challenged. 

At  the  hearing  the  applicant 
reported  new  capital  from  a  stock 
subscription  and  also  a  purchase 
arrangement  with  Radio  Corpor¬ 
ation  of  America  whereby  two- 
thirds  of  the  equipment  price 
($172,000)  could  be  paid  in  48 
monthly  installments  with  simple 
interest  at  6  per  cent  on  the  un¬ 
paid  balance.  The  total  cash  re¬ 
quired  to  construct  the  station  was 
figured  at  $77,276. 

The  examiner,  Thomas  H.  Don¬ 
ahue,  concluded: 

Deferred  Payments 

“Sisuth  Jersey’s  construction 
costs  and  first  year  operational 
costs  total  $336,000  ($192,000 
plus  $144,000).  Available  capital 
and  first  year  revenue  total  $320,- 
000  ($170,000  existing  capital, 
new  capital  and  loan  plus  $150,- 
000  estimated  first  year  receipts). 
Thus,  applicant  misses  by  .some 
$16,000  having  finances  on  hand 
to  meet  total  construction  costs 
and  first  year  operational  costs. 

“However,  under  its  equip¬ 
ment  purchase  arrangement  with 
R.C.A.,  $114,000  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  costs  may  be  met  by  deferred 
payments  over  a  four  year  period. 
$35,000  will  cover  installment  pay¬ 
ments  and  dwterest  during  first 
year  operation.  Applicant  would 
thus  have  total  first  year  obliga- 
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tions  of  only  $256,726  ($77,276 
cash  required  for  construction, 
$35,000  first  year  deferred  pay¬ 
ments  and  interest,  $144,000  first 
year  operational  costs). 

“This  amount  is  amply  covered 
by  the  $320,000  capital  and  rev¬ 
enue  figure.  In  view  of  applicant’s 
current  liquid  financial  position, 
the  individual  financial  position  of 
three  substantial  subscribers  to  its 
stock,  the  comparatively  negligible 
gap  between  available  capital  and 
total  cost  of  construction  and  first 
year  operation  together  with  the 
deferred  payment  arrangement 
available  to  South  Jersey,  it  is 
clear  that  the  applicant  is  finan¬ 
cially  qualified  to  construct  and 
operate  the  proposed  station.’’ 

350  TV  Stations  on  Air 

At  the  start  of  1954,  there 
are  350  television  stations  on  ^e 
air  and  200  more  making  plans 
to  get  into  business  before  the 
year  is  out. 

Rate  Card  Comparison 

WNBT,  New  York,  sent  out  its 
rate  card  No.  13  this  week,  pric¬ 
ing  a  one-minute  spot  at  $250. 
With  it  was  rate  card  No.  1,  is¬ 
sued  July  1,  1941,  with  a  one- 
minute  announcement  offered  at 
$4.  With  3.000  sets  in  1941,  the 
$4  spot  cost  $1.33  per  thousand; 
with  4,000,000  sets  today  in  the 
station’s  area,  the  spot  would  cost 
an  advertiser  about  6  cents  a  thou¬ 
sand. 

Pending  Policy  Questions 

Color  out  of  the  way,  FCC 
has  three  major  policy  matters 
pending  this  year:  1.  Whether 
pay-as-you-see  TV  can  be  author¬ 
ized;  2.  A  proposed  rule  change 
to  permit  multiple  ownership  of 
TV  stations  up  to  seven,  if  two 
are  UHF  outlets;  3.  What  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given,  in  a 
comparative  decision,  to  an  ap¬ 
plicant  who  represents  jointly- 
operated  newspapers. 

Transfers  Approved 

FCC  hu'.  approved  sale  of 
KLAC-TV  (channel  13),  Los 
Angeles,  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Post, 
to  Copley  Press,  Inc.  for  $1,375,- 
000.  .  .  .  Also  sale  of  KRMG, 
Tulsa,  by  Kerr -McGee  interests 
to  Harrington  Wimberley  group 
which  owns  Altus  (Okla.)  Tinies- 
Democrat,  for  $305,000.  .  .  .  Also 
sale  of  KROD,  El  Paso,  by  Rod¬ 
erick  Corp.  to  El  Paso  Times, 
Inc.,  for  $800,000;  includes  TV 
construction  permit. 

■ 

I  186  at  Yule  Party 

I  Water  rowN,  N.  Y. 

The  Brockway  Company  was 
host  to  186  employes  of  the 
Watertown  Times  at  a  Christmas 
party.  John  B.  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  and  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Times,  told 
of  progress  toward  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  television  station  in 
VV'atertown. 


Adams  Hartford 


Chicago  News 
Names  Adams 
Ad  Director 

Chicago 

Stanley  S.  Adams,  Chicago 
Daily  News  business  manager,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  direct¬ 
or  of  the  paper,  it  was  announced 
here  Dec.  29  by  Arthur  E.  Hall, 
general  manager. 

George  F.  Hartford,  who  has 
been  Daily  News  ad  director  for 
22  years,  will  continue  as  vice- 
president  and  director,  and  as  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  until  July  1,  when  he  plans 
to  retire.  Mr.  Hartford  has  been 
in  newspaper  work  for  55  years, 
having  started  as  a  copy  boy  for 
the  old  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

With  News  Since  .March 

Mr.  Adams  came  to  the  Daily 
News  last  March  from  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times  -  Picayune 
where  he  was  assistant  to  the 
president.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
advertising  director  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News. 
He  had  earlier  worked  for  the 
Louisville  ( Ky. )  Courier-Journal 
and  Times.  Before  going  to  New 
Orleans,  he  served  for  a  short 
time  as  newspaper  coordinator  for 
the  Advertising  Council. 

Mr.  Hartford  worked  his  way 
up  through  the  ranks,  becoming 
advertising  manager  of  the  Inter 
Ocean.  He  later  served  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  and  assistant 
publisher  of  the  old  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  &  Examiner.  He  continued 
with  the  Hearst  paper  until  1931, 
when  the  late  Col.  Frank  Knox 
became  publisher  of  the  Daily 
News  and  hired  Mr.  Hartford  as 
advertising  director.  He  served 
for  a  time  in  the  dual  role  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  director 
of  the  Daily  News.  He  has  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  key  executive  of  the 
paper  under  the  ownership  of  John 
S.  Knight,  who  purchased  the 
Daily  News  in  1944. 

Other  Promotions 

Other  personnel  changes  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Mr.  Hall: 

Carl  A.  Sanderson,  who  has 
been  cashier  of  the  Daily  News, 
has  been  appointed  controller. 

Rodman  C.  Hoye,  assistant 
cashier,  has  been  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Sanderson  as  cashier. 

Harry  Rupkey  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent’s  office  has 
been  appointed  director  of  indus¬ 
trial  relations. 
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Carter,  Rowan 
Among  Top  10 
Young  Men,  '53 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Two  newspapermen  will  be 
honored  at  a  dinner  at  Seattle, 
Wash.  Jan.  23  when  the  United 
States  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  turns  its  spotlight  on  the 
10  Outstanding  Young  Men  of 
1953. 

In  the  group  selected  for  rec¬ 
ognition  are  Walter  Horace  Car¬ 
ter,  32,  of  Tabor  City,  N.  C.,  who 
shared  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  fight¬ 
ing  the  Ku  Kliix  Klan;  and  Carl 
r.  Rowan,  28,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Negro  reporter  who 
authored  “How  Far  from  Slavery” 
and  “South  of  Freedom,”  dealing 
with  the  race  problem. 

“Rowan’s  untiring  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  his  race  have  won  him 
great  respect  in  the  Upper  Mid¬ 
west,”  the  citation  stated.  “He  is 
devoting  his  life  to  meet  one  of 
the  most  difficult  challenges  this 
country  has  to  offer.” 

The  citation  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  editor  noted  that  Mr.  Carter 
was  recently  elected  mayor  of 
Tabor  City  by  a  five  to  one  major¬ 
ity.  It  also  pointed  out: 

“Horace  Carter  founded  the 
Tabor  City  Tribune  in  1946  with 
a  few  dollars  saved  from  his 
Navy  pay  and  a  GI  loan.  He 
formed  a  partnership  in  1950  and 
became  the  co-owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  five  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  Carolinas.  The  business  has 
grown  from  a  $10,000  annual 
gross  in  1946  to  over  $100,000 
this  year.” 

■ 

Dallas  News  Names 
Korea  Correspondent 

Dallas,  Tex. 

When  O.  H.  P.  King  tra^d  in 
his  Associated  Press  career  last 
week  for  a  job  as  advisor  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Syngman  Rhee  of  Korea, 
his  wife  became  the  family  news¬ 
paperman.  Helen  Beth  King  will 
be  the  Dallas  Morning  NewY  Ko¬ 
rea  correspondent  —  and  one  of 
three  American  women  living  in 
Seoul. 

The  Kings  arrived  in  the  Ko¬ 
rean  capital  Dec.  31.  They’ll  be 
no  strangers  to  Seoul.  They  were 
there — Mr.  King  as  an  AP  cor¬ 
respondent  —  when  the  Commu¬ 
nists  invaded  South  Korea  in 
June,  1950.  Mrs.  King  was  evac¬ 
uated.  Mr.  King  covered  front 
line  fighting  and  later  the  peace 
tables  at  Panmunjon. 

Eighteen  months  ago  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  and 
became  an  editor  in  the  I>aIIas 
AP  bureau. 

Before  Mr.  King  joined  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  1945  he  was 
city  editor  of  the  Pomona  (Calif.) 
Progress-Bulletin. 

Her  Dallas  News  assignment  is 
the  first  newspaper  job  for  Mrs. 
King. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

St.  Paul  Editor  Writes 
Of  Weekly  Paper  Days 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  loumalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


LONG  WEDN-ESDAYS.  By  Earf 
('haptn.  New  York:  Abelard  Press^ 
Inc.  268  pp.  $3. 


Slightly  mors  than  10,000  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  editors  spend  long 
Wednesdays  getting  their  issues  to 
bed.  Plus  not-so-shorj  Mondays 
and  Tuesdays  selling  advertising 
— and  pretty-good-sized  Thurs¬ 
days,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays  at 
job  printing.  Frequent  Sunday 
afternoons  go  for  bookkeeping 
and  wiring  bits  of  the  press  to¬ 
gether.  Sunday  morning  a  coun¬ 
try  editor  just  about  has  to  go  to 
church. 

But  there  would  be  50,000 
country  editors  if  every  five-edi¬ 
tion  daily  journalist  who  dreamed 
of  buying  a  once-a-weeker  screwed 
his  courage  to  the  sticking  point 
and  wangled  substance  from  the 
stuff  his  dreams  were  made  of. 
Earl  Chapin  writes  whimsically 
and  delightfully  about  his  own  ex¬ 
cursion  from  daily  newspaper 
work  into  “Long  Wednesdays” 
and  back  to  his  present  job  as 
Wisconsin  editor  and  roving  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dixpatch-Pioneer  Press. 

One  late  afternoon  a  huge  van 
backed  up  to  the  door  of  Mr. 
Chapin’s  Tamarack  Weekly  Sen¬ 
tinel.  Sulking  in  the  back  of  it 
was  his  Linotype.  The  superstruc¬ 
ture  had  been  removed  because 
“we  couldn't  get  it  outa  where  it 
wuz — and  couldn’t  git  it  in  where 
it’s  goin’  ta,”  the  truckdriver  ex¬ 
plained.  Even  knocked  down, 
the  young  publisher  discovered,  it 
wouldn’t  go  in  where  it  was 
goin’  ta. 

Someone  suggested  the  window, 
four  feet  off  the  ground.  A 
crowd  collects  easily  in  any  size 
town,  but  the  25  men  who  ap¬ 
peared  almost  instantly  at  the  Sen¬ 
tinel’s  door  were  different  from 
the  sidewalk  superintendents  who 
collect  in  New  York,  Chicago,  or 
sizeable  pionts  west. 

“What  are  we  waitin'  for?”  an 
onlooker  asked.  “The  sooner  we 
get  that  heap  into  the  shop  the 
I  sooner  we’ll  get  our  next  Sen¬ 
tinel.” 

*  *  * 

It’s  amazing  how  much  25  men 
in  a  small  town  can  lift  without 
pay.  No  one  would  go  home,  not 
even  the  truckdriver,  until  the 
thing  was  strewn  over  the  floor  of 
the  composing-pressroom-business 
office.  No  one  knew  precisely 
how  to  put  it  together,  but  the 
crowd  examined  the  instruction 
sheet  and  by  trial  and  error  got 
everything  in  one  piece.  When¬ 
ever  something  actually  fitted,  the 
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truckdriver  would  nod  his  head 
and  say,  “That's  what  1  figured.” 
When  it  didn’t,  he’d  scratch  his 
neck  and  say.  “Well,  I’ll  be 
damned.” 

That  isn’t  to  say  that  it  worked. 
When  they  tried  to  set  type  on  it, 
the  metal  slobbered  down  the  face 
of  the  disk,  the  first  slug  was  hol¬ 
low,  and  the  ejector  blades  stuck 
in  it.  The  whole  operation  came 
to  a  shuddering  halt  before  a 
single  line  was  cast.  That’s  part 
of  the  weekly  newspaper  business 
that  doesn’t  appear  in  the  dreams. 

And  then,  Mr.  Chapin  recalls, 
there  was  an  office  cat.  One  press 
night,  the  printer  locked  in  the 
chase  and  the  publisher  subcon¬ 
sciously  waited  for  the  familiar 
sound  of  the  run  to  begin.  In¬ 
stead  there  was  a  feline  yowl  and 
a  yellow  comet  streaked  twice 
around  the  shop  and  suddenly 
took  off  through  the  window. 
There  was  a  jingling  of  glass. 

Of  course  a  cat  around  a  print- 
shop  can’t  count  indefinitely  on 
merely  getting  her  tail  caught  in 
the  belt  pulley.  Came  another 
press  night  when  the  usual  last- 
minute  dialogue  had  been  uttered: 

“Corrections  all  made?  Every¬ 
thing  locked  in?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Okay.  Let  her  go.” 

The  printer  shoved  the  lever 
forward.  The  press  shouted  her 
initial  protest  and  the  machinery 
began  to  move.  There  was  a  ter¬ 
rific  squawk  with  an  unnerving, 
almost  human  sound.  The  printer 
reversed  the  motor.  It  threw  a 
shower  of  meteors  and  the  belt 
flew  into  a  corner.  •  The  bed  slid 
under  the  cylinder  with  a  quarter- 
inch  clearance. 

Publisher  and  printer  ran 
around  behind  and  looked  at  the 
press  bed.  Then  the  printer  took 
a  makeup  rule  from  his  pocket 
and  poked  tentatively.  Some  yel¬ 
low  hairs  came  away  on  the  rule. 

“That.”  said  the  printer,  “is  the 
flattest  cat  I  ever  saw.” 

*  *  * 

NxTirRALLY  Mr.  Chapin  writes 
about  typos.  Breathes  there  a 
weekly  with  files  so  dead  that 
they  do  not  contain  more  than  a 
few  of  those  Mr.  Chapin  recalls 
in  this  warm,  frequently  convuls¬ 
ing  book: 

The  young  couple  will  exchange 
wedding  rows  .  .  . 

Two  inseniinators  to  Service 
Cook.  The  concluding  word 
County  just  wouldn’t  fit. 

Two  washed-out  brides  near 
Skime  .  .  . 

That  sort  of  thing  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  weekly  papers.  President 
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Roosevelt  gleefully  sent  to  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill’s  friends  in  Eng¬ 
land.  copies  of  the  two-column, 
page  one  headline  from  a  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  daliy: 

Churchill  in  Bed  With  Bad 
Coed. 

Mr.  Chapin  tells  about  a  subtle 
reader  who  introduced  himself  by 
telephone  as  the  purchasing  agent 
of  Ringling  Brothers’  circus: 

“About  your  For  Sale  ad  on 
page  4,  I’d  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  farmer  who  has  that 
heifer  bull.” 

Mr.  Chapin  knew  that  the  ad 
copy  had  originally  read  Hereford 
bull — and  that  Minnesota  farmers 
know  a  heifer  is  a  young  cow 
that  has  never  had  a  calf. 

You  never  fail  to  hear  from 
those  things  on  a  weekly,  even 
when  you  come  out  with  a  head¬ 
line  that  announces,  “Truck  Driv¬ 
er  Fined  for  Having  Too  Heavy 
a  Load  On.”  But  it  proves  that 
people  read  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  There  was  the  Wisconsin 
editor  whose  one  department  store 
owner  placed  his  advertising 
grudgingly  and  meagerly. 

“Customers  come  to  my  store 
out  of  habit.”  he  needled.  ‘They 
don’t  come  because  of  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

The  editor  knew  him  well 
enough  to  run  a  full-page  ad  of 
a  bargain  sale  announced  to  begin 
at  the  man’s  store  the  day  before 
the  copy  stipulated.  Neither  goods 
nor  sales  force  were  ready  for  the 
crowd  that  congregated  a  half- 
hour  before  time  for  the  doors  to 
open.  The  editor  and  his  staff 
were  on  hand  to  help  the  mer¬ 
chant  get  ready — and  to  remind 
the  merchant,  “So  they  don’t 
come  to  your  store  because  of 
advertising  in  my  paper!” 

Not  only  advertising  but  news 
and  subscription  money  come 
oddly  at  times  to  the  editor  of  a 
weekly  newspaper.  Mr.  Chapin 
recalls  the  two  live  ducks  he  ac¬ 
cepted  in  lieu  of  cash.  They  need¬ 
ed  a  cage  and  the  office  boy  stole 
one  which  the  sheriff  called  for. 
The  editor  could  neither  sell  nor 
barter  them,  so  he  finally  said  to 
his  wife: 

“Myrt,  we’ve  simply  got  to  cook 
those  ducks.  I’ll  pick  and  clean 
them  if  you’ll  cook  them.” 

“I  can’t.”  she  said.  ‘The  smell 
makes  me  sick.” 

“It  never  made  you  sick  be¬ 
fore.’  ’ 

“I’ve  never  been  pregnant  be¬ 
fore,”  Myrt  countered. 

Which  was  how  an  alert  Min¬ 
nesota  editor  got  the  news  that  he 
was  well  along  the  road  to  father¬ 
hood.  All  in  all,  country  journalism 
is  a  varied,  personal  experience. 

■ 

Tornberg  on  S,  A.  Tour 

I.  Tornberg,  vicepresident  and 
sales  manager  of  Wood  Newspa¬ 
per  Machinery  Corporation  of 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Tornberg,  left  Dec.  29  for 
an  air-boat  vacation  that  will  cov¬ 
er  the  East  and  West  Coasts  of 
South  America  until  mid-March. 


Publisher  Named 
On  Thomson  Daily 

Vancouver,  B.  C- 

Appointment  of  Gerald  M. 
Brown  of  Pickering,  Ont.,  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  vicepresident  of  the 
VarKouver  News-Herald  was  an¬ 
nounced  Dec.  29  by  Roy  H. 
Thomson,  the  proprietor. 

Mr.  Brown  succeeds  Ray  A. 
Barford,  who  is  transferring  to  the 
Thomson  newspapers’  overseas  di¬ 
vision. 

Mr.  Thomson  also  announced 
the  appointment  of  B.  J.  Wood  of 
Vancouver  as  general  manager  of 
the  News-Herald.  He  has  been 
assistant  publisher. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toronto  Star  and  the 
Windsor  Star.  For  the  last  six 
years,  he  headed  his  own  public 
relations  company. 


WANT  TO  MEET 
AN  EQUIPMENT 


Editor  &  Publisher's  Classified 
Columns  can  serve  as  your  In¬ 
troduction  to  many  of  the  finest 
dealers — as  well  as  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supply  companies 
throughout  the  world. 

Whether  you  are  selling,  buying 
or  Just  inquiring — follow  and 
use  the  ads  In  the  Classified 
Section  each  week! 

FOR  DBrTAlIiS  OP  LOWER  26 
AND  52  TIME  RATES: 

Write  Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Dept. 

1700  Times  Tower.  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 
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Nov.  Linage  Up 
2.8%;  11-Month 
Gain  is  4.4% 

Newspaper  advertising  in  52  cit¬ 
ies  for  November  totaled  241,346,- 
402  lines,  compared  with  234,873,- 
354  for  the  same  1952  month,  a 
gain  of  2.8  per  cent,  according  to 
Media  Records. 

For  the  year  to  date,  linage  was 
up  4.4  per  cent.  On  the  monthly 
basis,  the  following  percentage 
gains  were  shown: 

Retail,  including  department 
stores,  1.9;  department  stores,  0.7; 
general,  9.9;  automotive,  17.2;  fi¬ 
nancial,  16.2;  and  total  display, 
4.5. 

Classified  ads  were  down  3.2  per 
cent. 

City-by-city  figures  for  Novem¬ 
ber  follow: 

AKRON,  OHIO 

1953  1952 

Beacon  Journal-e. . .  2,287,:J18  2,107,!I73 

^Beacon  Jourual-S. .  1,118,906  1,147,163 

OrandTcai .  3,406,224  3,255,136 

§  Includes  PARADE,  51,640  lines. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker- 

News-e .  1,285,992  1,183,671 

Times  Union-m _  1,041,598  971,404 

“Times  Vnion-S _  660,254  .589,011 

Grand  Total .  2,887,844  2,744,086 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
51,692  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
17,679  lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m .  1,168,963  938,658 

{Jtoumal-S .  438,518  408,033 

Tribune-e .  1,185,267  904,772 

Grand  Total .  2,792,748  2,251,464 

§  Includes  PARADE;,  51,640  lines. 

ANDERSON,  IND. 

Bulletin-e .  844,428  819,665 

Herald-m .  538,363  510,253 

Herald-S .  239,189  234,162 

Grand  Total .  1,621,980  1,66:1,980 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m .  1,218,032  1,229,067 

Journal-e .  2,041,793  2,018,097 

Journal  &  Consti- 

tution-S .  910,702  1,074,513 

Grand  Total .  4,170,.527  4,:i21,667 

Noth:  1,218,032  includes  9,996  lines  of 
part-run  advertising.  2,041,793  includes 
14,5.32  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Press  Union  (see 

Note) .  710,601  677,598 

I'ress-S .  223,119  227,253 

C.rand  Total .  933,720  904,851 

Notb:  Press  (m)  and  Union  (e)  sold  in 

combination.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Press 
(m)  only,  is  given. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•.Viiierican-S .  817,874  785,:i92 

News-Post-e .  1,.598,509  1,.525,651 

f’un-m .  1,315,045  1,247,386 

'5un-e .  2,241,313  2,166,867 

t.Sun-.S .  1,594,809  1,577,490 

Grand  Total .  7,567,560  7,302,785 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
51,692  lines  and  COMIC  tVIil^KLY, 
17,679  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  77,176  lines. 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

times-e .  445,151  502,736 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

ITess-e .  1,222.774  1,0:35,022 

ITess-S .  318..358  275,151 

'Sun-m .  355,338  347,785 

Grand  Total .  1,896,470  1,657,958 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

.Vmerican-e .  761,115  709,555 

Record-m .  831,193  777,726 

*.Vdvertiser-S .  432,044  424,458 

Globe-e .  1,286,984  1,310,062 

Globe-m .  1,043,221  986,202 

Globe-S .  1,354,781  1,:103,402 

llerald-m .  1,293,241  1,245,438 

tHerald-S .  1,:338,7.35  1.425,326 

Traveler-e .  1,734,978  1,693,252 

Post-m .  740,848  777,782 

^Post-S .  444,713  463,290 

Grand  Total .  11,261,8.53  11,116.493 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records 
measurements) 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

1953 


1953 

1952 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1952 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

Novemlier . 

241,346,402 

234,873,354 

102.8 

108  8 

C  )ctober . 

244,370,279 

245,003,540 

99.7 

107.2 

Year  to  date. . . 

2,386,371,115 

2,285,595,189 

104.4 

Display 

Novemlx;r . 

1<K),62H,514 

182,474,325 

104.5 

107.5 

f  )i'tol)er . 

188,537,048 

188,410,159 

l(K).l 

105.4 

Year  to  date. . . 

1,780,827,771 

1,713,645,874 

103  9 

Classified 

November . 

50,717,888 

52,399,029 

96.8 

113  7 

f  )ctol)er . 

55,833,231 

5<),593,381 

98.7 

101.3 

Year  to  date. . . 

605,543,344 

571,949,315 

105.9 

Retail 

November . 

137,487,642 

134,980,585 

101.9 

106.0 

<  Ictober . 

132,263,402 

136,098,168 

97.2 

103  G 

Year  to  date. . . 

1,279,762,419 

1,260,708,930 

101.5 

Department  Store 

November . 

54,333,237 

53,930,127 

UK)  7 

UXj  4 

( )cto1)er . 

49,382,174 

52,195,010 

94.5 

101  1 

Year  to  date. .  . 

484,881,926 

481,634,115 

100.7 

General 

November . 

37,773,138 

34,359,305 

109.9 

106.7 

Octolter . 

39,185,563 

39,410,502 

99.4 

100.3 

Year  to  date. . . 

340,441,671 

324,625,300 

104.9 

Automotive 

November . 

12,578,847 

10,734,294 

117.2 

127.2 

October . 

14,312,064 

10,383,441 

137.8 

146  0 

Year  to  date. . . 

130,096,653 

98,577,428 

132.0 

Financial 

November . 

2,788,887 

2,400,141 

116.2 

122.1 

October . 

2,776,019 

2,518,048 

110.2 

116.5 

Year  to  date. . . 

30,527,028 

29,734,216 

102.7 

Free  Fress-m . 

1,4:14 .0-.'4 

1,335,054 

JFree  Press-S . 

.5«9,S26 

6.34,270 

2,476,8.35 

2,299,775 

l,:i74,027 

l,:i33.502 

1,435,961 

l,:i05,014 

“Times-S . 

571,673 

571,317 

Grand  Total . 

7.882,346 

7.478,932 

“Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEHKLA , 

51,692  lines  and 

COMIC  WEEKLY. 

17,679  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS 

WEEK.  77,176  lines. 

I  Includes  PAR.ADE,  51.640 

lines. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e  . 

803,034 

747.631 

News-Trilnine-m .  . . 

594,780 

.566,838 

Xcws-Trilnine-S. . . . 

562,454 

.564,476 

Ctrand  Total . 

1,960,268 

1,878.945 

EL  PASO.  TEXAS 

Times-m . 

1,0.58, .561 

1,016,479 

iTimes-S . 

6.30,484 

698.62:1 

llefald-Post-e . 

1,199,749 

1,171,100 

(rrand  Total . 

2,888,794 

2,886.202 

SlncliKles  PARADE,  51,640  lines 

Times-e  .  .  .’.  .^!*'.^’i;i2i972  1,273.:145 
Times-.S .  .309,644  324,977 

Grand  Total .  1,637,616  1..598.:522 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m .  1,461,7:12 

Press-e .  1,480,609 

jCourier  It  Press-S.  679, .584 


1,418,490 

1,428,980 

644,210 


Grand  Total .  3,621,925  3,491,680 

§  Includes  PAR,\DE;,  51,640  lines. 
FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 
Joumal-Gazette-m. .  1,120,053  889,214 

5  Joumal-Gazette-S ,  695,098  688,6.54 

News-Sentinel-e. . . .  1,909,716  1,. 509,227 


Grand  Total .  3,724,867  3,087,095 

§  Includes  P.ARADE,  51,640  lines. 
FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
Star-Telegram-m . . .  802,596  78:3,093 

Star-Telegram-e. . . .  1,698,131  1,. 584,257 

}Star-Telegram-S. . .  79.3,462  778,311 

Press-e .  772,705  790,094 


Grand  Total .  4,066.894  3,935,75.5 

§  Includes  P.AR.ADE,  51,640  lines. 
FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  1,325.:181  1,2.T3,266 

Bee-.S .  590,065  547,227 


1953  1952 

♦  Includes  .VMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 
51,692  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKI.Y. 
17,679  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WICEK,  77,176  lines. 
S  Includes  PARADE,  51,640  lines. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  lixpress-iii. .  1,147,435  1,043,601 

“Courier  lixpre-ss-S .  1,341,740  1,301,659 

News-e .  2,378,460  2,177,162 


1953 

AMERIC.AN 


1952 

WEEKLY, 


♦  Includes 
51,692  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  77,176  lines. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m .  2,025,850  1,954,674 

“tPIain  Dealer  s  .  2,181,926  2,151,126 

News-e .  805,567  796,909 

Press-e .  2,466,066  2.295.439 


Grand  Total .  4,867,635  4,522,422 

*  Includes  .AMERICAN  WliEKLY, 
51,692  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e .  1,134,093  1,122,0:30 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News-e .  1,060,697  1,101,445 

Observer-m .  1, .334,322  1,266,222 

tObserver-S .  717,995  760,230 

Grand  Total .  3,113,014  3,127,897 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  77,176  lines. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

3'ribune  m .  2,934,006  2,736,502 

Tribune-S .  2,067,329  1,831,968 

tDaily  News-e .  1,816,750 

American-e .  987,070 

♦American-S .  387,771 

Sun-Times-d .  1,2:36,991 

5Sun-Time.s-S .  540,241 


1,6.51,832 

913,347 

:368.104 

1,104,665 

457,004 


Grand  Total .  7,479,409  7,198,148 

♦  Includes  .AMERIC.AN  WEEKLA', 
51,692  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  77,176  lines. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e . 

Dispatch-S . 

Citizen-e . 

§Citizen-S . 

Ohio  State  Journal 
Star-w . 

Grand  Total .  4,817,525  4,541,837 

§  Includes  P.AR.ADE,  51,640  lines. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News-m .  1,783,888 

tNews-S .  809,396 

Times  Herald-e .  2,041,312 

“Times  Herald-S .  . .  759,835 


Grand  Total .  9,970,158  9,063,422 

Note;  1953  -2,9:34.006  includes  .551,820 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
2,067,329  includes  1,126,285 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
387,771  includes  257,472 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

1952—2,736,502  includes  702,939 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
1,831,968  includes  1,066,696 
lines  of  part-nin  advertising. 
368,104  includes  236,654 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
51,692  lines  and  COMIC  WEliKLA', 
17,679  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  63.224  lines. 

{  Includes  PARADE,  61,640  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m .  1,527,240  1,:364,9()4 

“tEnquirer-S .  1,666,570  1,624,562 

Post-e .  1,393,427  1,3,32,350 

Times-Star-e .  1,404,783  1,360,570 


1,822,252 

903,289 

1,998,136 

762,532 


(irand  Total .  5.:594.4:31  5,486,209 

“  Includes  .AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 
51,692  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
33,198  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  77,176  lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-m .  1  544,825  1,393,726 

New.s-e .  1,961,200  1,877,070 

News-S .  839,254  802.108 


Grand  Total .  4.:i45,279  4,072,904 


DENVER,  COLO. 

Rockt  Mt.  News-m  1,280,:361  1,290,307 

§Rocky  Mt.  News-S  376,685  :198,815 

Post-e .  1,824,998  1,883,295 

Post-S .  790,96:5  828,604 


Grand  Total .  1,915,446  1,780,493 

GARY,  IND. 

Post -Tribune-e .  1,513..341  1.385.767 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (see  Note)  658,172  6:3:3,697 

NoTK;  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Post-Star  (m)  only,  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e .  2,025,241  1,848,298 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m .  1,. 344 ,290  1,290,:372 

jPatriot-News-.S. . . .  419,377  :544,565 

Grand  Total .  1.763,667  1,6:34,937 

Noth  :  News  (e)  carries  same  amount  of 
advertising  as  Patriot  (m). 

S  Includes  PARADE,  61,640  lines. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-ni .  926,358  834,999 

}Courant-S .  931,046  870,639 

Times-e .  1.859,.388  1,735,509 

Grand  3*otal .  3,716,792  3,441,147 

§  Includes  PARADE,  51,640  lines. 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  2,273,223  2,140,712 

“Chronicle-S .  1,208,014  1,202,183 

Post-m .  1,594,168  1,436,967 

tPost-S .  797,325  897,583 

Press-e .  908,803  923,137 

Grand  Total .  6,781,533  6,600,582 

Note;  1953—2.273,223  includes  106,448 
lines  of  part-mn  advertising. 
1952 — 2,140,712  includes  123,611 
lines  of  part-mn  advertising  . 
“  Include-  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
51,692  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  77,176  lines. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

N'ews-e .  1,723,464  1,709,042 

Star-m .  1,703,976  1,759.018 

tStar-S .  1,149,609  1,156,022 

Times-e .  1,171,273  1,227,989 

§Times-S .  473,166  545,122 


Grand  Total .  4,272,897  4.401,021 

Hncludes  PARADE.  51,640  lines. 


Register-m. 
Tribune-e.  . 
fRegister-S . 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Grand  Total . 


5,992,020  5,682,386 


786,572  738,431 
871,438  852,500 
757,254  709,607 


Grand  Total..  ..  2,415,264  2, .300,538 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK  77.176  lines. 


Grand  Total .  6,221,488  6,397,193 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  77,176  lines. 
§  Includes  PARADE,  51,640  lines. 
JACKSON,  MISS. 

Daily  News-e .  872,845  773,290 

Daily  News-S .  345,155  342,925 


Grand  Total .  1,218,000  1,116,215 

(Continneti  on  page  41) 
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November  Linage 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

1»S3  1952 

SenUnel-m .  1,162,143  963,828 

,  ,  *SenUnel-S .  407,012  407,626 

continued  from  page  40  Joumal-e .  3,083,510  2,983,064 

_ _ tJournal-S .  1,841,526  1,764,443 

Grand  Total .  6,494,191  6,118,961 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
51,692  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
17,679  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  77,176  lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Ttibune-tn .  1,412,:14S  1,271,574 

SUu--e .  2,086,965  1,891,203 

tTribune-S .  1,122,658  1,171,419 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

1953  1952 

Times  Vnion-m.  .  . ,  1,357,657  1,346,690 

tTiiiies  Union-S _  748,806  650,265 

Grand  Total .  2,106,463  1.996,955 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  77,176  lines. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

•Jersey  Journal — 

South  End-e .  882,26.5  895,978 

•Jersey  Journal — 

North  Knd-e .  930,979  931,164 

Grand  Total — 

.Sotith  End .  882.26.5  895,164 

*  Includes  part-run  advertising. 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune-Ueniocrat-d  1,147,089  1,113,128 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Star-e .  1,591,461  1,545,333 

Star-S .  1,060.677  997,215 

Times-m .  1,608,659  1,620,275 

Grand  Total .  4,260,797  4,162,823 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joumal-iii .  571.596  470,619 

Joumal-S .  313,815  310,797 

Xews-Sentinel-e. . . .  789,859  709,658 

5Ne>vs-Sentinel-S. . .  481,375  3932248 


Grand  Total .  2,156,645  1,884,322 

I  Includes  PARADE,  43,181  lines. 
LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-iii  989.655  975,420 

I.Xrkansas  Gazette-S  460,7:16  472,091 

Grand  Total .  1,450,:191  1,447,511 

}  Includes  PARADE,  51,640  lines. 
LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Independeiit-ni .  1,;106,.562  1,177,824 

I  Independent  and 

I>ress-TelegTam-S.  695.923  680,884 

Press-Telegram -e. . .  1.463,.537  1,:136,817 

Grand  Total .  3,466,022  3,195,525 

Noth:  . 

Indejiendent:  1953 — 1,:106,562  includes 
58,8:16  lines  part-run  advertising. 

1952 — 1,177,824  includes 
322, .52.5  lines  part-run  advertising. 
Press-Telegram :  19511 — 1 ,461,537  includes 
.58,8:16  lines  part-nin  advertising. 

1952—  1  ;1.16.817  includes 
109,861  lines  part-run  a<lvertising. 

5  Includes  P.AKADE  51  640  lines. 
LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

New sday- Suffolk -e  l,:i46.292  1,268,118 
N'ewsday— Nassau-e  1,813,171  1,760,469 

Grand  Total .  3,1.59,463  3,028,.587 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Grand  Total .  4,621,968  4,334,196 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  77,176  lines. 
MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  857,475  806,517 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

JStar-e  .  2,.334.9.12  2,117,488 

Gazette-m .  1,345,577  1,115,626 

LaPresse-e .  2,467,687  2,169,6.50 

I.a  Patrie-e .  236,391  213,996 

La  Patrie-S .  356,470  325,995 

Grand  ToUl .  6,741,0.57  .5,942,7.55 

Noth:  J  Includes  Weekend  Picture 
Magazine,  92,267  lines. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e .  8m,.361  884,242 

Star-m .  839,918  871,017 

Star-S .  307,047  316,006 


Grand  Total .  2,041,326  2,071,265 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Itanner-e .  1,366,471  1,280,769 

Tennes.sean-ni .  1,. 3:16,052  1,291,208 

Tennessean-S .  821,991  832,853 


Grand  ToUI .  3,524,514  3,404,830 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m. .  457,836  467,386 

Register-e .  l,.36:i,618  I,:i41,091 

Register-S .  597,123  555,.389 


Grand  Total .  2,418,577  2,383,866 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-e .  767,534  762,730 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Times-Picayune-m  .  2,199,129  2,117,736 

tTimes-Picayune  & 

States-.S . 

Iteni-e  . 

•Item-S . 

States-e . . 

G.rand  Total .  5,870,809  5,789,376 

•  Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 
51 ,692  lines. 

t  Includes  THLS  WEEK,  77,176  lines 


lixaininer-in . 

•lixaminer-S . 

Times-ni . 

tTinies-S . 

Daily  News-m . 

Daily  News-S . 

llcrald-Ivxpress-e. . . 
Mirror-e . 


1  ,.598,854 
1,008,075 
2,693,544 
1,9.54,051 
672,669 


1,261,198 

897,859 


,60:i 

,124 

!,642 

,861 

607 

264 

.239 

958 


9.54 

193 

592 

.508 

145 

:i:i7 

,501 

728 


Grand  lotal .  10,086,2.50  10,:i01,961 

Noti;:  1953— 1,9M,051  includes  181,494 
lines  part -run  ud\  ertising. 
19.52—1,861,508  includes  115,028 
lines  part-run  advertising. 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
58,939  lines  and  COMIC  WliEKLY, 
18,316  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  78,397  lines. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Joumal-m. .  1,479,142  1,380,016 

Courier  Joumal-S.. .  1,075,622  1,104,334 

Times-c .  1,574,071  1,475,960 

Grand  Total .  4,128,835  3,960,310 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
Commercial 

Appeal-m .  1,852,772  2,007,044 

tCommercial 

Appeal-S .  921  ,.36; 

Press-Scimitar-e. . . .  1,165,48: 


Times-m 

I'imes-S . 

Herald-Tribune-ni  . 
tHerald-Tribune-S. . 

Mirror-m . 

Mirror-S . 

•News-m . 

j>News-S . 

Joumal-American-e. 

*Joumal-.\merican-.S 

Post-e . 

Post-.S . 

World-T elcgrani  and 

_  Sun-e  . 

Eagle-e ...  . 

Eagle-S . 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

.  1,669,6.57 


>,.506,727 
929,202 
1,260,81.3 
902.648 
.548,426 
1,757,236 
1,774,916 
896,266 
391  ,,329 
955,207 
102,830 

1,04.3,244 

696,220 

.3.35,380 


1, 690,0116 
2,551,756 
980,318 
1,226,740 
789,220 
512,014 
1,807,099 
1,819,9.50 
944,956 
438,145 
911,595 
124,012 

1,034,121 

711,253 

348,339 


9.32,329 
1.208,317 

Grand  Total .  3,939,621  4.147,690 

t  Includes  THLS  WEEK,  77.176  lines. 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal  (see 

N>te) .  683,.362  672.190 

Notb:  Record  (m)  and  Journal  (e)  are 
sold  only  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Record  (m)  only,  is  given. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m .  2,648,855  2,327,077 

•Herald-s .  1,346,887  1,115,341 

News-e .  1,285,293  1,091,060 

tN’ews-S .  539,421  464,544 

Graml  Total .  5,820,456  4,998,022 

Notb.  1,346,887  includes  129,019  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 

,  ♦  Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY. 

51.692  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  77,176  line 
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Grand  Total.  1.5.769.901  15,889,5.54 
Noth:  Mirror-m: 

19M—  902,648  includes  157,889 

lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

1952—  789,220  includes  116,648 

lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

Mirror-S: 

19{B—  548,426  includes  126,107 

lines  of  part-run  adverti.sing. 

1952—  512,014  includes  157,167 

lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

News-m: 

1953- 1,757,236  includes  906.444 

lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

1952— 1,807.099  includes  939.693 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

News-S: 

1953— 1,774,916  includes  1,284,644 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

1952- 1,819.950  includes  1.260,717 
lines  of  part-run  advertbsing. 

Joumal-American-e: 

1953—  896,266  includes  76,835 

lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

1952—  944,956  includes  68,117 

lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

Journal- American-S : 

1953—  391,329  includes  25,144 

lines  of  part-mn  advertising. 

1952—  438,145  includes  34,914 

lines  of  part-run  advertising, 
i  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
51,692  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 

17,679  I 


I9S3  1952 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  120,577  lines. 
i  Includes  SPLIT-RUN,  374,715  lines  in 
(m)  and  240,381  lines  in  (S). 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e .  1.3a2,070  1,314,805 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Lcdger-IHspatch-e  .  1,441,808  1,274,898 

Virginian-Pilot-m  . .  1 ,720,000  1 .622 .024 

SVirginian-Pilot-S  .  850,367  862,142 

Grand  ToUI .  4,012,175  3,759,064 

Notb:  1,441,808  includes  26,895  lines  of 
pait-mn  advertising. 

1.720.000  inclmles  22,169  lines  of 
part-mn  advertising, 
i  Includes  PARADE;,  51.640  lines. 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e .  1,68:1,34:1  1,644,985 

JTribune-S .  819,'.I99  770,:i:i5 

Grand  ToUI .  2.50:i,.342  2,415,320 

i  Includes  PARADE;,  63,8:19  lines. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m .  948,271  931,034 

Oklahoman-S .  540.613  600,302 

Times-e .  943,936  915,656 

Grand  ToUI .  2,4.32,820  2,446,992 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald  (see 

Note) .  1,247,431  1,200,908 

Worid-Herald-S _  867,056  864,521 

Grand  Total .  2,114,487  2.065,429 

Notb:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  (m)  and  (e).  Linage  of  one  e<lition  (e) 
o“ly,  is  given. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-e .  775,853  749,860 

Star-News-S .  417,818  427,992 

Grand  Total .  1,193,671  1,177,852 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Tiraes-e .  998,.352  l,0a3,575 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  (see  Note)..  1,279,772  1,313.562 

§Journal  Star-S  .  .  .  614,812  662,704 

Grand  Total .  1,894,584  1,976,266 

Notb:  Journal  (e)  and  Star  (m)  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  e<lition.  Journal 
(e)  only,  is  given. 

S  Includes  P.VRADE,  51,640  lines. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,1,55,066  2,130,441 

•tBulIetin-S .  497.6:19  57.5,823 

Inquirer-m  .  1,9.50.078  1.9a5,755 

Inquirer-S .  1,838,897  1,856,129 

News-e .  427,907  410,965 

Grand  Total .  6.869,.587  6,879,113 

♦  Incimles  AMERIC.W  WEEKLY. 
51,692  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  77,176  lines. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Post-Gazette-m  .  .  .  .  1,1.38, (MM  981,354 

Press-e .  1,622,824  1,532,237 

tPress-S .  987,079  943,787 

■Sun-Telegraph-e. ...  981 ,135  936,737 

*.Sun-Telegraph-S.  . .  855,562  708,057 

Grand  Total .  5..584,604  5.102,172 

•  Includes  AME;RIC.\N  WEEKLY, 
51,602  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
17.679  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  We;e;K,  77,176  lines. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m .  1,.589.619  1,459,335 

*Oregonian-S .  876,574  89,3,662 

Jouraal-e .  1,426,.340  1,230,145 

tJoumal-S .  516,757  539.091 

Grand  Total .  4,409,290  4,122.23.3 

*  Includes  .AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
58.9.39  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
21,538  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  78,397  lines. 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

NewAorker-e .  792,091  724,960 

New  Yorker-S .  308.085  265,563 

Grand  Total .  1,100,176  990,463 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Rulletin-e .  1,6,51,519  1,612,952 

Joumal-m  .  875,543  734,917 

tJoumal-S .  848,567  817,534 

Grand  Total .  3,375,629  .3,165,403 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  77,176  lines. 
QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  ..  863,220  667.479 

•■>  READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (see  Note) .  1,219,991  1.172,853 

Eagle-S .  322,878  .351,551 

Grand  ToUI .  1  ..542 ,869  1 ,524 ,404 

Note:  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Eagle 
(e)  only,  is  given. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader-e .  1,656,792  1,600.957 

Times  Dispatch-m..  1,344,429  1,232,772 
tTimes  Dispatch-S .  1,018,189  999,880 

Grand  ToUI .  4,019,410  3,8.33,609 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  77,176  lines 


ROANOKE,  VA. 

1*S3 

Times-m .  810,425 

jTimes-S .  422,470 

World-News-e .  833,389 


1»52 

782,326 

491J220 

799,409 


Grand  Total .  2,066,284  2,072.955 

i  Includes  PARADE,  51,640  lines. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m . 
tOemocrat  8c 
Chronicle-S. . 

Times-Union-e . 


1,641,228  1.542,357 

986,138  893,283 

1,592,599  1,491,513 


Grand  Total .  4,219,965  3,927,153 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  77,176  lines. 
SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


Bee-e  .  . . 

Union-m 

Union-S. 


1,896,848  1.862.244 
540,691  500.025 

327.276  307,613 


f'.raml  Total. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Globe-Democrat-ra .  1,091,778 

•fGlobe-Democrat-S 
Post-Dispatch-e. . . . 
IPost-Dispatch-S. . . 


2,764,815  2.669.882 


1,066.001 
728,796  785.356 

1,949,741  1.851.357 
1,243,149  1,814,021 


Grand  Total . 


5,013,464  5.516.735 


Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 
51,692  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  77,176  lines. 
<  Includes  PARADE,  49,957  lines. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN 


Pioneer  Press-m . . . 
•1‘ioneer  Press-S. 
Dispatch-e . 


1,165,351  1,131.0:1:3 

1.121,443  1.025,095 

1,519,960  1.446,533 


Grand  Total .  3,806.754  3,602,661 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
51,692  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Tinies-ni .  1,541,463  1,529,9^ 

Times-S .  656.054  611.196 


Grand  Total .  2,197,517  2,141,151 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


Express-m . 
tExpress-S . 
News-e  . . . . 
Ught-e  . .  .  . 
•Light-S. . . 


1,042,350  1,164,303 
706,264  764,730 

1,257,4.34  1,406,681 
1.450,579  l,:i49.964 
765,756  722,328 


5,222,383  5,408.005 
WEEKLY, 
WEEKLY, 


Graml  ToUI. 

•  Incimles  .AMERICAN 
51,692  lines  and  COMIC 
17,679  lines. 

f  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  77,176  hues. 
SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF, 


Union-n 
SUnion-S.  . 
Tribune-e 


1.358,402 

88:1,539 

1,874,192 


1.359,888 

816.251 

1,782,399 


Grand  Total .  4,116,2.33  3.958..399 

$  Includes  P.ARADE,  ,51,640  lines. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Chronicle-m 
tChronicle-S. . . 
Examiner-m .  .  . 
♦Examiner-S. . . 
Call-BulIetin-e. 
News-e . 

Grand  Total. . 


1,0.56,201 

765,6.53 

1,608,970 

975,094 

795,182 

944,174 


1,026.465 

809.579 

1,605,590 

974,187 

9.59,302 

979,026 


6,145,274  6,.3.54,149 
Noth;  19.5.3—765,6.53  includes  31,2.36  lines 
part-mn  advertising. 

19.52— 809,.579  incltides  28.738  lines 
part-run  advertising. 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
58,939  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
18,316  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  78,397  lines 
SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m .  1,246,115  . 

News-e .  I.:3.31.:i90  . 

Mercury-News-S  .  .  618,231  . 

Grand  Total .  3,195,736  . 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m .  1,154,040  1,066,75.5 

Union-Star-e .  1,035  175  953,688 

Grand  Total .  2,189,215  2,020,443 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

3'ribune-m .  583,784  605,681 

IScrantonian-S .  483,883  488,351 

Times-e .  1,132,698  1,096,126 

Grand  Total .  2,200,385  2,140,158 

$  Includes  P.ARADE,  51,640  lines. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Post-Intelligencer-m  1,294,0.50 


♦Post- 1  nt  elligencer-S 

Times-e . 

Times-.S . 


624,902 

1,606,089 

921,5.37 


1,024,552 

597,069 

1,584..337 

796,890 


Grand  Total .  4,446,578  4,002,848 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
58,839  lines  and  COMIC  W'EEKI.Y. 
18,316  lines. 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 
Joumal-Tribune-e .  .  893,641  7972215 

Joumal-S .  387,732  ,384,245 

Grand  Total .  1,281,37.3  1,181,460 

{Continued  on  page  42) 
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SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

^  1953  1952 

Tribune-e .  1,461,742  1,358,447 

Tribune-S .  796,774  711,237 

Grand  ToUl .  2,258,516  2,069,684 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman- 

Review-m .  734,460  693,269 

tSpokesman- 

Review-S .  682,015  723,522 

Chronicle-e .  1,024,310  996,344 

Grand  Total .  2,440,785  2,413,135 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  78,397  lines. 
STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Record-e .  1,391,279  1,419,511 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald-Joumal-e .  . .  1,709,142  1,6.33,718 

♦SHerald-American-S  804,244  772,567 

Post-Standard-m . . .  975,695  933,647 

Post-Standard-S _  384,118  422,7.33 

Grand  Total .  3,873,199  3,762,665 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
51 ,692  lines. 

$  Includes  PAR.\DE,  51,640  lines. 
TACOIVU,  WASH. 

News-Trihune-e _  1,306,.501  1,138,785 

News-Tribune-S _  542,398  522,024 

Grand  Total .  1,848,899  1,660,809 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m .  1,2.33, fVIS  1,141,842 

Blade-e .  1,858,3.50  1,704,649 

Bla«Ie-S .  1,090,160  1,187,904 

Grand  Total .  4,182,145  4,034,395 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  <t  Mail-m. .. .  1,298,891  1,164,635 

tTelegrann: .  2,137,901  1,981,631 

f’tar-e .  2,719,229  2,641,058 

Star-w .  125,179  128,679 

Grand  Total .  6,281,200  5,816,003 

t  Includes  Weekend  I’icture  Magazine. 
92,267  lines. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

EveninK  Times-e .  .  .  1,254,085  1,171,.345 

Times  Ad vertiser-S.  429,523  370,484 

Trentonian-m .  766,665  691,062 

Grand  Total .  2,440,273  2,232,881 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (see  Note) . .  1,167,498  1,152,596 

Notkj  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  rimes-Record  (e).  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Record  (m)  only,  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

rribune-e .  1,514.206  1,664,216 

World-m .  1,468,864  1,624,380 

World-S .  677,265  733,319 

Grand  Total .  3,660,334  4,011,916 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J, 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  791,588  777,687 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  924,601  830,726 

Observer  Dispateb-S  341,418  334  ,890 

Press-m .  1,048,398  982,057 

Grand  Total .  2,314,417  2,147,673 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Times-HeraldKl -  1,407,778  1,525,289 

*Times-Herald-S.  . .  604,447  623.198 

News-e .  974,156  976.031 

.  1.652,342  1.548,674 

5Post-S .  726,276  824,817 

■^‘ar-e .  2.733.963  2.671,997 

tStar-S .  1,266,079  1,290,611 

Grand  Total .  9.264,031  9.469.517 

...Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
01,692  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  77,176  Unes. 
{  Includes  PARADE,  61,640  lines 
WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Republican-ra .  885,253  785,414 

Republican-S .  416,790  438,919 

American-e .  1,219,657  1.038,853 

Grand  Total .  2,620,700  2,263.186 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  CROUP,  N.  Y. 
Mamaroneck 

Times-e .  445,167  384,172 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus^e  693,101  636,147 

New  Rochelle  Stan. 

d^-Star.e .  730,753  693,664 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register^e .  441,847  371,653 

Peekskill  Star-e -  389,586  395,061 

Post  Chester  Item-e  665,862  608,372 

Tarrytown  News-e..  449,021  432,151 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e .  720,120  662,751 

White  Plains  Re- 

imrter  Dispatch-e  847.860  838,309 

Grand  Total .  3,383,317  5,022,280 


WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

1953  1952 

Intelligencer-m .  875,714  790,175 

News-Register-e. . . .  817,566 

5News-Register-S. . .  556,863  458,105 

Grand  Total .  2,249,123  1,941.508 

$  Includes  PARADE.  51,640  Unes. 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Beacon-e .  1 ,238,898  1 ,234,077 

Beacon-S .  567,704  '>67,642 

Eagle-m .  1,287,373  1,211,046 

Eagle-e .  1,057,016  9.39,892 

5Eagle-S .  546,113  634,081 

Grand  Total .  4,697,104  4,486,738 

§  Includes  PARADE,  51,640  lines. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S .  641,548  655,447 

Telegram-m .  918,715  890,143 

Gazette  &  Post-e .. .  1,130,710  1,034,388 

Grand  Total .  2,690,973  2,579,978 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator 

Telegram-e .  1,;169,733  1,297,891 

§Vindicator 

Telegram-S .  1,025,936  941,558 

Grand  Total .  2,395,669  2,239,449 

i  Includes  PARADE,  51,640  lines. 


Figures  Supplied  by  Publishers 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

.Vmerican-New$-e. . .  337,526  352,394 

American-News-S. . .  165.424  163,170 

Grand  Total .  502,950  515,564 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mu  .-or-e ...  .  1 ,044 , 120  1 ,010.632 

APPLETON,  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e .  .  . .  1,456,406  1,291,710 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

Enquirer  and  News-e  963,228  892,000 

Enquirer  and  News-S  361,046  329,534 

Grand  Total . 324,274  1,221,634 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

News-e .  1,717,009  1,669,660 

News-S .  918,975  972,833 

Post-Herald-m .  1,186,890  1,119,946 

Grand  Total .  3,822,874  3,762,439 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m .  749,841  666,404 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Repository-e .  1,599,836  1,607,968 

Repository-S .  761,908  708,106 

Grand  Total .  2,361,744  2,216.074 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e .  1,171,380  1,147.666 

Democrat-S .  394,898  345,002 

Democrat-m .  831.642  886,900 

Grand  Total .  2,397,920  2,379,468 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

News-e .  655,002  513,996 

News-Joumal-S ....  209,482  179,928 

Journal-m .  536,956  510,286 

Grand  Total .  1,301,440  1,204,210 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

Herald-nieS .  706,230  653,100 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 
Press-Gazette-e -  1,364,132  1,178,716 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 

Times-e .  334,558  286,818 

KENNEWICK-RICHLAND-PASCO, 

WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-e. . .  514,024  391,412 

Tri-City  Herald-S. . .  123,732  126.070 

Grand  Total .  637,756  517,482 

LAFAYETTE.  LA. 

Advertiser-eS .  826,9M  677,684 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e _  993,804  876,631 

Wis.  State  Joumal-m  998,620  900,648 

SWis.  State  Journal-S  531,125  617,272 

Grand  Total .  2,523,549  2,294,651 

S  Includes  PAR.ADE,  63,340  lines. 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Advertiser-m .  893,564  855,792 

.Advertiser-S .  424,608  439,852 

Joumal-e .  904,862  854,714 

Grand  Total .  2,222,934  2,150,358 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 
Standard-Times-e. . .  901,614  877,590 

§Standard-Times-S.  318,460  259,420 

Grand  Total .  1,220,074  1,137,010 

S  Includes  P.AR.ADE,  51,0^  lines. 


OIL  CITY,  PA. 

1953  1952 

Derrick-m .  620,087  631,790 

Blizzard-e .  496,425  673,730 


Grand  Total .  1,116,512  1,206,520 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 

Herald-News-e .  977.340  973,451 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Joumal-m .  683,144  684,320 

News-e .  543,032  476,644 

News-Jouraal-S _  359,324  343,000 


Grand  Total .  1,585,500  1,503,964 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m .  868,686  875,042 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star-m .  959,646  955,416 

Register-Republic-e.  I,5a5.588  1,453,200 
Star-S .  608,328  672,280 


Grand  Total .  3,073,462  3,080,896 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILL. 

Dispatch-e .  1,03.5,214  1,026,214 

•Argus-e .  999,461  949,624 


Grand  Total .  . .  2,034.675  1,975,838 

SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

Post-e .  .5.39,1.54  513,814 

Post-S .  252,420  253,064 


Grand  Total .  791,574  766,878 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e .  559,258  574,854 

TEXAS  QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
ABILENE 


Report  er-Xews-m . . 

662,816 

725,606 

Reporter-News-e .  . 

611,408 

610,022 

Reporter-News-S.  . 

362,306 

351,092 

Grand  Total .... 

.  1,6,36,5:30 

1,686,720 

BIG  SPRING 

Herald-e . 

414,624 

408,870 

Herald-S . 

222,2.56 

216,832 

Grand  Total .... 

6.36,880 

625,702 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 

Caller-m . 

.  1,158,710 

1,134,490 

Times-e  . 

1,169,0.56 

1,106,0.56 

Caller-Times-S .... 

47.5,.342 

467,768 

Grand  Total. 

,  2,80.3,108 

2,708,314 

DENISON 

Herald-e . 

.333,032 

283,388 

Herald-S . 

153,390 

188,930 

Grand  Total. . . . 

486,422 

472,318 

MARSHALL 

News  Mes.senger-e. 

304,542 

31.5,154 

News  Messenger-S. 

224,482 

268,464 

Grand  Total. . . . 

529,024 

583,618 

PARIS 

News-e . 

280,644 

291,788 

News-S . 

156,456 

138,600 

Grand  Total . . . . 

437,100 

430,388 

SAN 

ANGELO 

Standard-m . 

6.59,274 

672,808 

Times-e . 

661,626 

648,158 

Standard-Times-S . 

359,382 

392,480 

Grand  Total . . . . 

.  1 ,680,282 

1,713,446 

ADVERTISING  LINAGE  SERVICE 
AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Chronicle-m .  906,406  850,813 

Chionicle-S .  360,438  373,095 

Herald-e .  929,326  828,610 


Grand  Total .  2,186,170  ?  052,518 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 
Telegraph-ra  (see 

Note) .  441,472  .381,448 

Telegraph-S .  204,853  188,116 


Grand  Total .  646,325  669,664 

Note:  Telegraph  (m)  sold  *n  combina¬ 
tion  with  Sunset  News  (e). 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


Gazette-m . 

1,094,294 

984,387 

Gazette-S . 

455,757 

465,839 

Matl-e . 

909,655 

843,280 

Mail-S . 

445,609 

353,523 

Grand  Total . 

2,905,315 

2,647,029 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m . 

866,329 

818,.321 

State-S . 

542,994 

587,676 

Record-e . 

8.36,313 

810,617 

Grand  Total . 

2,245,636 

2,216,613 

ERIE 

,  PA. 

Dispateb-d . 

741,382 

641,010 

Dispatch-S . 

484,143 

466,495 

Grand  Total . 

1,225,625 

1,107,605 

FOND  DU 

LAC,  WIS 

Co  mmon  wealth 
Reporter-e . 

690,010 

651,359 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Times-e . 

1,0.37,216 

868,481 

Times-S . 

458,362 

437,230 

Grand  Total .  1,495,578  1,305,711 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e .  543,747  499,965 


HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 


i»53 

1952 

Herald-Dispatcb-m 

1,002,952 

Hera  Id d  ver  t  i  ser -S 

'412;849 

Grand  Total . 

1,415,801 

Note:  Herald-Dispatch  (m) 

sold  in 

combination  with  Advertiser  (e). 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Post- Joumal-e . 

1,007,155 

984,124 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Trinune-e  (see  Note) 

899,253 

760,783 

Note;  Tribune  (e) 

sold  in  combination 

with  Eagle  (m). 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

.Sun-e . 

612,262 

.597,725 

Sun-S . 

254,511 

219,665 

Grand  Total.  ... 

866,763 

817,390 

LYNN, 

MASS. 

Item-e . 

592,038 

.522,871 

TeleKram-News-e.  . 

466,998 

403,7-54 

Tele«ram-News-S. . 

205,846 

182,129 

fVrand  Total. 

1,264,882 

1,108,754 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

liidepeodent-m . 

833,171 

820,815 

Independent-S . 

321,984 

367,304 

Grand  Total . 

1,155,155 

1,178,119 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Call-m . 

1,049,100 

1,00:3,736 

News-c . 

1,190,484 

1,174,905 

Grand  Total . 

2,239,584 

2,178,641 

SALEM 

,  ORE. 

Capital  Jouraal-e. . . 

676,236 

663,194 

Oregon-State-m .... 

644,059 

566,480 

Oregon-State-S . 

410,240 

159,626 

Grand  Total . 

1.7.30.535 

1,389,300 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-e . 

935,528 

1,001,70<) 

Times-m . 

1,052,040 

923,584 

Times-S . 

350,061 

.504,1.56 

Grand  Total . 

2,337,629 

2,429.636 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m . 

831,6.59 

830,319 

Times-Leader-e .... 

1,222,781 

1,176,917 

Independent-.S . 

51.3,413 

484,304 

Grand  Total .  2,567,853  2,490,.540 


2  Promoted  By 
Charlotte  Observer 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Randolph  Norton,  who  has  been 
writing  some  editorials,  editing  the 
Sunday  book  page,  writing  a  Sun¬ 
day  column  and  handling  major 
news  assignments,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer. 

Mr.  Norton  came  to  the  Ob¬ 
server  in  1946  from  the  position 
of  managing  editor  of  the  Beckley 
(W.  Va.)  Register,  with  which  he 
was  associated  for  10  years.  His 
first  newspaper  experience  was 
with  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News 
and  Advance.  The  Observer  has 
two  other  associate  editors,  Rupert 
Gillett  and  Hal  Tribble,  who  will 
continue  to  devote  their  time  to 
the  editorial  page. 

Randolph  Hancock,  who  came 
to  the  Observer  in  1951  from  the 
position  of  managing  editor  of  the 
Kannapolis  (N.  C.)  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent,  has  been  named  farm 
editor.  He  formerly  served  on  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Disp<ttch. 
with  newspapers  in  Raleigh  and 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  with  the 
United  Press. 

■ 

Zolotareff  Stricken 

Chic.ago 

Meyer  Zolotareff,  Chicago 
American  labor  editor,  suffered  a 
stroke  at  his  home  on  Dec.  23.  He 
had  complained  of  feeling  ill  the 
day  before  and  was  found  semi¬ 
conscious  in  bed.  He  was  taken 
to  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  where  it 
was  found  the  attack  was  due  to  a 
blood  clot  on  the  brain. 
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Circulation 

continued  from  page  34 


same”  as  in  1953.  “I  do  believe,” 
he  told  E&P,  “that  publishers  will 
raise  their  single  copy  price  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  their  street  salesmen 
more  money.  The  big  reason  will 
be  to  force  people  to  take  the  pa¬ 
per  on  a  home  delivery  basis  in¬ 
stead  of  street  sales  and  news¬ 
stands.” 

Most  papers  have  raised  their 
home  delivery  rates,  said  Mr. 
Adams,  and  in  many  communities 
it  is  cheaper  to  buy  the  daily  pa¬ 
per  on  a  newsstand,  or  from  the 
corner  boy,  than  it  is  to  have  it 
delivered  to  the  home. 

“I  think  television  will  tend  to 
create  nnore  interest  in  news  and 
will  result  in  higher  circulation  fig¬ 
ures,”  he  predicted.  “However,  I 
think  afternoon  newspapers  will 
set  up  their  press  time  in  order 
to  get  the  paper  delivered  in  the 
homes  before  they  run  into  tele¬ 
vision  competition  for  the  readers’ 
time.” 

Delmas  Jenkins,  Marion  (Ohio) 
Star,  doesn’t  believe  there  will  be 
further  increases  in  carrier  home- 
delivery  rates.  He  thinks  that  for 
papers  in  his  circulation  bracket, 
30c  per  week  for  six-day  papers 
and  15c  for  Sunday  will  stand.  A 
few  Sunday  papers,  he  said,  may 
go  to  20c  for  single  copy  sales 
on  newsstands. 

“I  believe  that  most  small  pa¬ 


pers  like  ourselves  will  concentrate 
on  city  and  retail  trading  terri¬ 
tory,  rather  than  spend  a  lot  of 
money  obtaining  customers  in  ’all 
other  territory’  where  only  a  small 
percentage  of  them  shop  in  the 
city  of  publication,”  said  Mr.  Jen¬ 
kins.  “It  is  the  opinion  of  most 
circulators  in  Ohio  that  papers 
must  be  delivered  before  5  p.m. 
in  order  that  the  housewife  can 
read  the  paper  before  dinner 
and  the  husband  can  also  have 
the  paper  read  and  out  of  the  way 
before  the  evening  television  pro¬ 
grams  begin. 

Rural  Rates  High 

“A  lot  of  families  are  cutting 
out  two  or  more  subscriptions  due 
to  the  fact  they  just  don’t  have 
time  to  read  them  now  that  they 
have  television.  News  and  pic¬ 
tures  are  going  to  have  to  be  just 
as  late  as  possible  and  still  make 
deadlines  so  they  can  compete  with 
television  and  news  broadcasts.” 

Mr.  Jenkins  added  a  word  of 
warning  about  farmers  who  are 
complaining  about  “hard  times 
and  high  prices.”  He  suggests  that 
newspapers  look  twice  before  in¬ 
creasing  rural  subscription  rates, 
unless  further  pastal  increases 
make  such  boosts  necessary. 

F.  J.  Aigner,  Sr.,  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Mirror,  sees  no  immediate  need  for 
raising  rates.  “Practically  all 
newspapers,  ourselves  included, 
are  five  cents  straight,”  he  stated. 
“However,  there  is  a  greater  need 
in  circulation  efforts  to  increase 


Non-Suit  &  Mistrial 
In  2  Libel  Actions 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

A  $100,000  libel  suit  against 
the  Anderson  Newspapers  by  C. 
E.  Cooley,  an  attorney,  resulted 
in  a  non-suit  in  circuit  court  here. 
Mr.  Cooley  claimed  his  reputa¬ 
tion  had  been  damaged  by  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  defeated  candidate’s 
statement. 

Another  libel  suit  in  which  Fred 
Williford  sought  $125,000  for  edi¬ 
torial  comment  and  news  articles 
concerning  draft  board  adminis¬ 
tration  ended  in  a  mistrial. 


and  maintain  home  delivery.” 

Mr.  Aigner  said  television  has 
had  little,  if  any,  effect  on  circu¬ 
lation  in  his  area.  “We  have  had 
at  the  most,  possibly  10  or  12  sub¬ 
scribers  who  discontinued  their 
newspapers,  giving  the  reason  that 
they  have  a  television  set,”  he  said. 

John  J.  Mullen,  Garden  City 
(L.  I.)  Newsday,  sees  no  reason 
for  any  change  in  the  picture  for 
1954,  from  the  standpoint  of  steady 
growth  in  home  delivery  circula¬ 
tion.  He  does  not,  however,  fore¬ 
see  higher  subscription  rates  in 
competitive  areas.  “We  always  be¬ 
lieved  in  intensive  cultivation  of 
home  delivery,”  he  said,  “but  we 
are  also  of  the  opinion  that  the 
spectacular  story  attracts  new  read¬ 
ers  who  eventually  become  home 
delivery  subscribers.” 


National  Pres«;  Club 
Officers  Are  Chosen 

Washington 
In  the  National  Press  Club’s 
only  election  contest  for  1954  of¬ 
ficers,  Arthur  Sylvester  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News  and  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Lawrence  of  the  New 
York  Times  were  elected  to  three- 
year  terms  on  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors.  Glen  Bayless  of  McGraw- 
Hill  Publications  ran  third. 

Unanimously  elected  were: 
Ernest  B.  Vaccaro,  Associated 
Press,  president;  Lucien  C.  War¬ 
ren,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Press,  vicepresident;  George  W. 
Combs,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 
treasurer;  Ed  Edstrom,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  financial 
secretary;  £>onald  R.  Larrabee, 
Griffin  News  Bureau,  secretary. 

■ 

Rejxjrter's  Subway 
Study  Is  Enlarged 

Cleveland 
Cleveland  transit  officials  last 
week  took  representatives  of  the 
three  Cleveland  daily  newspapers 
with  them  on  a  tour  of  subway 
facilities  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  and 
Boston,  Mass.  Cleveland  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  $35,000,000  subway. 

The  Cleveland  News,  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  inspection  of  the  sub¬ 
ways  in  these  two  cities,  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  extending  its  tour 
by  having  its  transit  reporter, 
Harry  Christian^en,  also  visit  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 


.  .  .  and  again  for  1954  .  .  . 
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copy  of  this  Market  Fact-Finding 
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J.  B.  Woodward 
Dies;  Pioneered 
In  Ad  Business 

John  B.  Woodward,  one  of  the 
founders  of  what  is  now  the  news¬ 
paper  representative  firm  of  Cres- 
mer  &  Woodward.  Inc.,  died  at 
Greenwich,  Conn..  Dec.  25.  He 
was  in  his  90th  year. 

Born  in  Red  Bank.  N.  J..  Mr. 
Woodward  began  his  business  ca¬ 
reer  with  Victor  F.  Lawson.  Chi¬ 
cago  newspajjer  man  and  a  mov¬ 
ing  force  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Associated  Press,  as  a  report¬ 
er.  He  moved  from  this  to  the 
selling  of  advertising  for  the  old 
Cliicano  Inter-Ocean  and  then 
transferred  to  the  Chicapn  Daily 
AVif.s. 

Built  Lp  Business 

In  1893  Mr.  Woodward  arrived 
in  New  York  to  represent  the 
Daily  News  in  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  field.  Eighteen  years 
later  he  added  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe,  followed  by  other  large 
papers  including  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun  (1912),  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  {  1916),  and 
later  many  others.  He  retired  in 
1941. 

In  1948  the  firm  of  John  B. 
Woodward,  Inc.,  was  combined 
with  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cres- 
mer  Co.  to  form  the  present  com¬ 
pany  of  Cresmer  &  Woodward, 
Inc. 

■ 

Richard  S,  Wolfe 
Dies  at  Sea 

Cot.L'MBUS,  Ohio 

Richard  Stanton  Wolfe,  46, 
vicepresident,  treasurer  and  direct¬ 
or  of  the  Dispatch  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  and  the  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  died  Dec.  27  while  on  a  holi¬ 
day  cruise  with  his  family  aboard 
the  Cunard  liner  Caronia  near  the 
Dutch  island  of  Curacao  off  the 
coast  of  South  America. 

Mr.  Wolfe  was  also  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  BancOhio 
Corp.  and  president  of  Radio 
Ohio.  Inc. 

During  World  War  IT  he  served 
in  the  .Army  Air  Force,  assigned 
to  selective  service  administration 
in  Washington,  New  York  and  Col- 
umbas.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major. 

His  surviving  brothers  are  Rob¬ 
ert  Huston  Wolfe,  co-publisher  of 
the  newspapers,  and  Preston 
Wolfe,  president  of  the  company. 

♦ 

Winfield  Scott  Dies 

Memo  Park,  Calif. 

Winfield  Scott,  88.  for  many 
years  a  newspaperman  in  Los 
•Angeles  and  San  Francisco  and  a 
kinsman  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott 
of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars, 
died  Dec.  26.  Mr.  Sicott  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Hugh  Baillie, 
who  is  president  of  the  United 
Press. 


#tittuarp 


Leslie  C.  Sutton.  86,  founder 
of  the  Mas.sena  (N.  Y.)  Observer 
and  a  former  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Dec.  27. 

#  s;t  ♦ 

Raymond  L.  Herman.  58,  lay¬ 
out  artist  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News,  former  art  director 
for  the  New  York  Sunday  Mirror 
magazine  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Dec.  24. 

iS  *  * 

Leon  Calonkey,  73,  former 
editor  of  the  McAlester  tOkla.) 
News  Capital.  Dec.  25. 

Marcus  M.  Donald.  85,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager  of  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  (Ont.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  Dec.  24. 

❖  ::: 

Percival  Sheldon  Ridsdale, 
81,  once  editor  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Daily  and  Sunday 
News  and  later  of  the  Evening 
Leader  and  a  war  correspondent 
during  the  Spanish-American  War, 
at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Dec.  23. 

9k  #  :|t 

Thomas  F.  (Ted)  Murphy. 
52,  city  editor  of  the  Montreal 
(Que.)  Star  for  II  years,  Dec.  26. 

*  *  >5 

Gerhard  Schacher.  57.  a  for¬ 
mer  correspondent  in  Europe  for 
the  London  News  Chronicle  and 
a  former  lecturer  at  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  in  Chicago. 
Dec.  23. 

*  >!>  * 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Hordy,  a  secretary 
in  the  Dallas  bureau  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  which  she  had 
served  since  1941,  Dec.  19. 

Hf  at 

Beriram  B.  Caddle.  67,  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Herald,  Moundsville  (W.  Va.) 
Herald  and  editor  of  the  Wheel¬ 
ing  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer  and 
the  El  Paso  (Texas)  Times  and 
since  1921  secretary  of  the  Cop¬ 
per  and  Brass  Research  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York,  Dec.  27.  He 
served  in  1952  as  president  of  the 
Society  of  the  Silurians,  composed 
of  veteran  New  York  newsmen, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club. 

4c  :k  9k 

Gunther  Mathos,  71,  veteran 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  American  pho¬ 
tographer.  Dec.  22. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Anna  F.  Ehrensal.  62. 
an  employe  of  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  since  1943, 
Dec.  24. 

4c  9k  <: 

Alfred  Mazor,  50.  advertising- 
office  manager  for  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sunpapers,  which  he  had 
served  31  years.  Dec.  25. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  T.  Flint,  73,  publisher 
of  the  Dunn  County  News,  Me- 
nomonie,  Wis.,  Dec.  26.  He  was 
city  editor  of  the  Wiscon.sin  State 


Journal,  Madison,  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.) 
Leader  before  becoming  publisher, 
in  1913,  of  the  News,  of  which 
his  father,  the  late  Rockwell 
Flint,  had  been  publisher. 

*  «  * 

Charles  Oscar  Metzker,  84, 
once  publisher  of  the  Lake  Coun¬ 
ty  (Ore.)  Examiner  and  Chew- 
aucan  (Ore.)  Post,  and  for  40 
years,  until  his  retirement  four 
years  ago,  representative  for  the 
American  Type  Founders  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  in 
Santa  Rosa.  Calif.,  recently. 

9k  9k  3k 

Mrs.  Marguerite  T.  Finne¬ 
gan,  64,  food  and  women’s  clubs 
editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times  for  17  years  and  onetime 
women's  staff  member  of  the  old 
Louisville  Herald-Post,  Dec.  26.' 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Oliver  Beaumont,  47,  sports 
editor  of  the  Times  of  London 
since  1945  and  a  staff  member 
throughout  his  newspaper  career, 
Dec.  28. 

■ 

Wade  Werner,  60 
Ex-AP^an,  Dies 


Rita  Hume,  Famed 
Reporter,  Is  Killed 

Rita  Hume,  36,  who  won  fame 
as  an  International  News  Service 
war  correspon- 
d  e  n  t  in  World 
War  II  and  who 
since  1947  has 
been  living  in 
Rome  as  a  free¬ 
lance  correspon- 
dent  for  the 
North  American 
Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance  and  the 
Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times,  was  killed 
in  an  automobile 
accident  near  Palma,  Majorca. 
Spanish-owned  Balearic  Island,  on 
Dec.  29. 

Her  husband,  John  H.  Secon- 
dari.  New  York  author,  was  driving 
the  car  and  suffered  minor  injuries. 

Miss  Hume  was  the  first  woman 
reporter  to  visit  the  Anzio  beach¬ 
head  during  the  war  and  she  added 
another  first  when  she  joined  a 
midnight  patrol  into  No-Man’s- 
Land.  (E  &  P,  June  3,  1944,  page 
59.) 


Hume 


San  Jose,  Calif. 

Wade  Werner,  60,  retired  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  foreign  correspondent 
and  war  correspondent,  died  here 
Dec.  28. 

Mr.  Werner  joined  the  old  Los 
Angeles  Evening  Herald  in  1911, 
the  AP  in  Los  Angeles  in  1923  and 
six  years  later  went  to  London.  He 
.served  for  five  years  in  Berlin  in 
two  periods,  covering  the  rise  of 
Hitler,  and  was  chief  of  bureau  in 
Vienna  during  the  1934  revolt 
against  Chancellor  Dollfus.  In 
1938-39,  Mr.  Werner  was  AP’s 
chief  of  bureau  in  Moscow,  where 
he  covered  the  treason  trials  ami 
then  he  served  as  chief  of  bureau 
or  correspondent  in  Copenhagen, 
Helsinki  and  Stockholm. 

When  Russia  invaded  Finland 
in  1939,  Mr.  Werner  covered  the 
entire  campaign  from  the  Finnish 
side  and  during  World  War  II 
covered  assignments  in  Lisbon. 
London,  Paris  and  at  the  French 
and  German  fronts.  He  retired  in 
1945. 

His  son,  Carleton  Werner,  is 
employed  in  the  San  Francisco  AP 
bureau. 

■ 

Record  for  Charity 

Syr.acuse,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse’s  Old  Newsboys’  Sale 
netted  $21,784.95  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Toy  Fund.  The  Old  Newsies 
sold  the  Herald-Journal  for  one 
day,  accepting  whatever  sum  the 
buyer  wanted  to  give.  The  total 
broke  all  records  for  previous  sales. 

■ 

Selling  28  Acres 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Times,  Gannett 
afternoon  daily,  has  disclosed 
agreement  with  the  Allen  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  to  sell  28  acres  of 
a  64-acre  tract  of  land  owned  by 
the  Times  in  Bloomfield,  Conn. 


Herbert  Kohler  Dies; 
Reading  Times  Editor 

Reading,  Pa. 

Herbert  C.  Kohler,  62.  editor  of 
the  Reading  Times,  died  Dec.  27 
after  suffering  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Kohler  joined  the  staff  of 
the  old  Reading  Herald  as  a  re¬ 
porter  after  graduating  from  high 
school  in  1909.  He  left  the  busi¬ 
ness  briefly  to  take  a  position  as 
cost  accountant  for  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co. 

In  1921  he  returned  to  news¬ 
paper  work  as  executive  editor  of 
the  Allentown  Record  for  two 
years  and  then  for  a  short  time 
was  city  editor  of  the  Norristown 
Time.s-Hcrald.  In  1923  he  joined 
the  Reading  Times  as  city  editor. 
He  was  appointed  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  1939. 

His  interest  in  outdoors  led  him 
to  a  long  editorial  campaign  for 
clean  streams  which  was  rewarded 
when  anti-pollution  measures  were 
begun  to  clean  up  the  Schuylkill 
River. 

■ 

Toledo  Blade 
Chairman  Dies 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Florance  E.  Cottrell,  80,  board 
chairman  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
Company,  with  which  he  had  been 
associated  for  62  years,  died 
Dec.  26. 

Mr.  Cottrell,  who  joined  the 
Blade  in  1891  as  an  assistant 
bookkeeper,  was  elected  a  director 
and  vicepresident  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  company  in  1904.  He  was 
named  treasurer  in  1913  and  re¬ 
mained  active  in  that  position  un¬ 
til  his  retirement  in  1946.  He  had 
been  chairman  of  the  board  since 
1941. 
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Mr.  Fixit 
Leads  GI 
Back  to  Army 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
"The  Jersey  Journal’s  Mr.  Fix- 
it  has  uncovered  the  snahest  snafu 
since  George  Washington  started 
the  Army. 

“It  concerns  a  Jersey  City  sol¬ 
dier  .  .  .  well,  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  says  he  is  not  a  soldier 
...  the  Army  thinks  he  is  and  he 
himself  is  no  longer  sure.” 

The  above  was  the  lead  to  the 
first  of  a  series  of  stories  by  Le¬ 
roy  Galperin  in  the  Journal  about 
the  unusual  plight  of  Pvt.  John  H. 
Reiner  of  Jersey  City,  who  wrote 
Mr.  Fixit  for  help.  He  stated  he 
was  at  home  on  furlough  from 
service  in  Germany  when  his  fa¬ 
ther  suffered  a  heart  attack  and 
he  applied  for  an  extension  of 
leave  and  missed  his  ship  to  Ger¬ 
many  while  awaiting  an  answer. 
He  was  absent  until  he  reported 
to  Fort  Hamilton,  where  he  was 
told  to  await  orders  for  another 
ship.  He  received  no  further  no¬ 
tification  to  embark  in  1 1  months, 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment  reported  it  could  find  no 
record  he  had  ever  been  in  the 
.Army. 

“Without  the  co-operation  of 
the  Army  and  the  interest  and 
sense  of  humor  of  the  top  brass  of 
the  First  Army  this  story  might 
have  remained  a  personal  tragedy 
instead  of  the  genuinely  funny  in¬ 
cident  it  became,”  said  Mr.  Gal¬ 
perin. 

“The  future  story  seems  to  be 
that  the  boy  will  get  a  hearing  at 
which  the  newspaper  has  been 
invited  to  be  present,  and  that  he 
will  be  all  right,”  he  added.  “Be¬ 
cause  his  story  received  sympa¬ 
thetic  review  in  the  beginning,  and 
went  right  to  the  top,  it  seems 
probable  that  he  will  be  returned 
to  his  outfit,  serve  out  his  enlist¬ 
ment  and  be  granted  an  honorable 
discharge.  There  is  serious  doubt 
that  he  will  be  penalized. 

“PIO  officers  have  kept  almost 
daily  contact  with  the  newspaper 
to  report  progress  and  it’s  a  fine 
example  of  how  a  newspaper  can 
cut  through  the  red  tape  that 
makes  the  Army  such  a  difficult 
source  of  news.” 

Commanding  officers  at  Fort 
Jay,  Governor’s  Island,  gave  Mr. 
Fixit  full  cooperation. 

The  Journal’s  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  checked  with  the  Pentagon 
on  the  case  and  Ben  Bassett,  for¬ 
eign  editor.  Associated  Press, 
checked  with  Army  authorities  in 
Germany,  who  had  listed  the  sol¬ 
dier  as  a  deserter. 

■ 

McCaleb  Decorated 

Washington 

Kenneth  McCaleb,  editor  of  the 
Men-  York  Sunday  Mirror,  re¬ 
ceived  the  decoration  of  the  Order 
of  Trujillo  this  week  from  the 
Dominican  Republic’s  amba.ssador, 
Manuel  Demoya  Alonzo. 


Held  in  $26,000  Theft 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Charges  of  conspiracy  to  rob 
were  placed  against  two  men  in 
connection  with  the  theft  of  more 
than  $26,000  from  two  Winnipeg 
Free  Press  employes  in  a  daylight 
holdup  Dec.  28.  One  is  a  former 
Free  Press  employe. 


50th  Year  for  Daily 

Ridoway,  Pa. 

The  Ridgway  Record,  first  suc¬ 
cessful  daily  newspaper  published 
here,  celebrated  its  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  a  44-page  edition.  The 
paper  was  founded  by  the  late 
William  H.  Baker,  who  formerly 
published  the  weekly  Advocate. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

•  •  Ol'K  .sim  is  to  place  you  in  a  Cali-  | 
fornia  newspaper  where  you  ran  he  a  1 
siireess.  .">0  years'  experienee.  Fair  to 
liiiyer  and  seller. 

.1.  It.  (iAHUKUT 
Orange  Riverside.  California 

MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities  , 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

S.ALES,  Appraisals,  Management  Con-  ' 
Bultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.,  I 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga.  : 

Por  better  newspaper  properties. 
Oood  selection  dallies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  A  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Calif. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
W’estern  Newspapers 
B.'iTO  Frances  Ave. _ Venice.  Calif. 

★★  WE  are  not  as  miirh  intere.sted  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  .\.  W.  Stypes 
.V  Co..  62o  Market  St.,  San  Franeiseo 
California. _ 

CONPIDENTIAIi  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Oo.,  Ventara,  Oalifomia 

LEN  FEIOHNER  AGENCY 
A  83  Year  Sueeessfnl  Brokersgo  Bm- 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  snd  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  193, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Consultants _ 

.N'KWSI’APER-TV  sales,  purchasaa,* 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Publishers  Service,  P.  0.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  * 

Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOB  , 

Fire  Insurance,  Taxes.  Mergers,  Re- 
plscement.  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc.  i 

PRINTCRAFT 
REPRESENTATIVES  ! 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  I 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  i 

_ Publications  for  Sale _ ‘ 

(' AI,I  FOR  N  1 .1 ;  Two  machine  shop. 
Gross  iilioiit  $20,000.  .\sking  $8,000 
down.  Jack  L.  StidI  ft  Associates, 
49.">8  Melrose  .Vve..  I.ms  Angeles  29, 

i'alifornia. _ 

SKVER.\L  California  Weeklies.  $20,- 
000  to  $60,000;  also  two  Dailies. 
Kiirl  McGinnis  broker.  Box  659  La 
.Tolla,  Calif. _  _ 

■N'EW  one-man  weekly.  Circulation 
400.  Town  1320.  Fully  equipped.  Ex- 
eellent  for  man-wife  eombination.  Low 
rent.  45e  for  local  ads.  .~tCr  national. 
1953  gross  over  $7. .500.  Uniontown  ' 
(Kentnrky)  Eye.  I 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PnblicatioM  for  Sale 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED — We  need 
dailies  and  weeklies  for  our  many 
active  buyers.  Recent  sales  have  re¬ 
duced  our  offerings  far  below  demand. 
If  you’ve  thought  of  selling,  let  us  tell 
you,  without  obligation,  how  we  oper¬ 
ate.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

CALIFORNIA — Oldest  weekly  in  fast¬ 
est  growing  area.  Exclusive.  Gross 
near  $50,000,  rising.  Efficient  plant, 
line  equipment,  good  net.  Requires  sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment.  Send  bank  ref¬ 
erences.  No  brokers.  Box  129,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

FORCED  S.VLE.  Small  daily.  Beauti¬ 
ful  section.  l>ong  established.  Very 
I>roiitable.  Bargain.  Agent.  Box  130, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Washington  economic 
correspondent  will  write  up  to  date 
situatioiiers  for  trade  periodical.  Val¬ 
uable  insight  on  new  administration 
fiscal,  tax  and  money  policies,  acts. 
Write  Box  125,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

S.VNDEHS  can  do  it  best  for  you  in 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y..  3  local  news- 
picture  pac  ked  ABO  weeklies. 


PUBLISHERS' 

ATTENTION 

EXECUTIVE  of  American  Book 
and  Fashion  Magazine  Distribut¬ 
ing  organization, 
la-aving  January  25th  for: 

Indonesia.  India,  Philippines, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Thailand 
and  Japan. 

Will  .act  as  contact  man. 
ox  101  Editor  ft  Publisher 


_ Periodical  Subscriptioas _ 

YOU’LL  H.WE  the  answers  to  101 
questions  in  tiie  19.54  International 
Yearbook — included  in  your  Editor  ft 
Piililisher  subscription. 


Write  GMCB.  Editor  ft  Piitilisher 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Syndicates — Features  Wanted 

FEATURES  WANTED  for  Syndica¬ 
tion — comic  strips,  adventure  strips, 
cartoons,  text,  art,  photos,  etr.  Box 
100,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Photo  Engraving 

SOAN-A-G  HAVING  Plastic  plates, 
mounted  or  unmounted,  10c  square 
inrh.  Same  day  service— Smith  Serv¬ 
ice,  Dcmarcsl,  New  Jersey. 

_ Press  Identification _ 

GOLD  Press  Shield  decal  with  name 
of  your  paper.  $1.00.  Preshields,  781 
Pierpont  St.,  Rahway,  New  Jersey. 

_ Press  Ei^ncera _ 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPBOIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Web* 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst.  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8->744 

MIACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
aaaembling,  entire  newspaper  plant*. 
R^airs,  maintenance,  aervice  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3636 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
BTllIwell  6  00»8-00»9 


editor 


PUBLISHER  for  January  2,  1954 


■9 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Prew  Englneera 

MAS9N-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinist  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  pretsei 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPrinj:  7-1740 


E.  P.  WALHMAN  &  00. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  01 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  «75  N.  Ohnrek  StrMt 

Rockford  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room _ 

BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

6  Model  29  Linotypes — 4  Magazine 
2/72  and  2/00  or  4/90  Channel 
Microtherm  Electric  Pots,  AC 
6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Are.— BR  9-1132 — N.Y.  36 

NO.  14  VANDERCOOK  Precision 
Proof  Press,  practically  new.  Makes 
perfect  half-tones  up  to  16J<"  x  24H". 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stam- 
ford,  Connecticut. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Model  31,  4-Magazine 
Linotype  Machine,  .Ser.  ;60028,  (4 

yrs.  old-used  sparinely)  equipped 
with  4  Magazines.  4  Molds,  Emerson 
AC  Motor — $6,000.  Practically  New 
Morrison  Slug  Stripper,  AC  Motor — 
$275,  4-PracticaUy  New  Stereotype 
Newspaper  Press  Chases  for  21 
Cut-Off,  with  bars —  $25.  each.  Print- 
craft  Representatives,  277  Broadway, 
New  York,  New  York. _ 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  ^ood 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Ooss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  823  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

FOR  SALE — 15  fonts  7  pt.  Regal  52 
with  bold.  Pont  1621.  .411  in  fair  con¬ 
dition.  $50  each. 

2  fonts  7  pt.  Regal  52  with  bold. 
Pont  2190.  Used  less  than  a  year  on 
Teletype.  $100  each. 

Write  D.  B.  Miller,  Publisher,  The 
Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


_ Newsprint _ 

MEND  PAPER  BREAKS  with  Splic¬ 
ing  Tapes.  Also  newsprint.  Bunge  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co..  45  W.  45th  St.,  N,  Y,  36. 


Mail  Room 


FOR  SALE  —  Addressograph,  Model 
1955  CB,  Graphotype,  Model  6341 
cabinets,  trays,  stencil  holders,  lyi 
years  old.  Like  new.  Will  sell  for  best 
price.  Box  5201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

20  Page  —  22  K*  —  1  Unit  5  Plate 
Wide.  AC  Chain  Drive  —  Half  and 
Quarter  Fold. 

COMPLETE  STEREO 
DUPLEX  Mat  Roller;  Gas  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace;  Pump  and  Spout;  Curved  Cast¬ 
ing  Box;  Shaver;  Tail  Cotter;  Chip¬ 
ping  Block;  Curved  Router;  Scorch¬ 
er;  16  Chases;  and  16  new  Turtles. 
A  COMPLETE  COMPACT  PACKAGE 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY — 
LOCATED  WYOMING 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 


8  PAGE  Duplex  double  drive,  flat  bed 
newspaper  press,  angle  bar  folder, 
ilVi"  cutoff.  15  H.P.,  AC  220  motor. 
Produces  good  paper.  See  running. 
Terms.  Broker,  Box  5200,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  —  Single  width 
three  or  four  deck  Hoe  or  Goss  press 
21^4"  cutoff.  Please  give  serial  num¬ 
ber.  price,  present  -ise.  Box  102,  Ed¬ 
itor  k  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


XEWiSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESSES 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

John  Griffiths  Co.  I  nc. 

11  W.  42nd  St..  New  Y'ork  36,  N.  Y. 


Used  Presses 

if  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

if  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

if  OORRESPONDENOB  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


FOR  S.ALE:  24-page  Hoe  Straightline 
Web  Press,  2  plates  wide,  3  decks 
high,  with  A.  C.  motor  and  stereotype 
equipment.  Immediately  available. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY 
_ Stamford,  Connecticut _ 

Cottrell  Rotary  68'  Web  Presses  (2) — 
48  X  66'  prints  and  folds  to  32  pages 
12  X  1654";  1654  x  24"  tabloids;  Sac¬ 
rifice  2  for  $19,000.  Behrens,  427  2nd 
Ave.,  N,  Y,,  N.  Y. — MU  6-6960, 

MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  PRESS 
MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS 
16  PG.  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
20  PG.  GOSS  ROTARY-STEREO 
24  PG.  GOSS  ROTARY-STEREO 

TP  Y'OU  are  looking  for  a  Good, 
Clean  Piece  of  machinery  in  A-1  me¬ 
chanical  condition,  complete  in  every 
detail,  which  will  be  installed  and 
put  into  operation  on  a  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  Basis: 

CONT.4CT  US  I 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  -Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


FOR  .SALE:  32-Page  Hoe  Quad,  with 
double  Folder  and  A.C.  Motor  drive, 
2244'  sheet  cut.  Dealer,  Box  4621, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

1  OR  2  INDIVIDUAL  Hoe  Straight- 
line  Units,  2244,  for  additional  press 
capacity.  Broker,  Box  5127,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

FOR  SALE:  due  to  expansion  our 
eight-page  Duplex  AB  newspaper 
press  is  now  for  sale  with  delivery 
at  an  earl^  date.  2254  inch  cutoff, 
complete  with  rollers  and  spare  parts. 
Carefully  maintained  and  recently 
overhauled.  Operating  daily,  samples 
of  paper  on  request.  Contact  John 
R.  Harrah,  Crowley  Daily  Signal, 
Crowley,  Louisiana. _ 

GOSS 

STRAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS, 
4  deck  double  width,  23-9/16'  cut  off, 
A.C.  drive.  2  folders,  1  equipped  with 
54  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 
sides,  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
equipment,  electric  paper  hoists,  extra 
rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception¬ 
ally  good  condition,  can  be  seen  oper¬ 
ating.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News. 
Minneapolis  14.  Minnesota _ 


SACRIFICE 

FORCED  to  vacate  premises  of  the 
former  Philadelphia  Record  and  are 
offering  at  a  great  reduction  the  finest 
equipment  available  on  the  present 
market. 

4  UNIT  VERTICAL  HOE 
NO.  2804 

Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing- 
Spray  Fountain — 2244'  cut¬ 
off — AO  Drive.  Reels.  Ten¬ 
sions  and  Auto  Pasters. 

This  equipment  was  installed  new 
in  1938  and  shot  down  Jan.  1947.  It 
has  had  proper  maintenance. 

For  information  and  inspection  call 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Are.  New  York  86,  N.  T. 
BRysnt  9-1130 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Press  Room 


20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Complete  Stereo — 2244” — AC  Drive 


4  DECK  GOSS 

2  Plate  wide — 23-9/16" — Complete 
Stereo 


3  UNIT  HOE— 2550 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings — 
2154" — Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive 


3  UNIT  HOE— 2148 

Steel  Cylinders 
Roller  Bearings — 2244” 


4  UNIT  HOE— 2804 

Vertical  Type — AC  Drive — 2244' 

3  -Vrm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 


4  UNIT  HOE— 2283 

steel  Cylinders 
Roller  Bearings — 23-9/16" 
Cline  Reels  and  Tensions 
Balloon  Former 


6  UNIT  HOE 

yprticnl  Typi*“T>C  Driv^ — 21J4'' 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE;  Used  Whitlock  Premier 
newspaper  press  well  maintained. 
Reason  for  selling,  changing  to  Du¬ 
plex.  This  is  a  bargain.  Write: 
MOCKSVILLE  ENTERPRISE 
Mocksville,  North  Carolina 
Phone  84 _ Mr.  Bowman 

DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

2  preues — 9  units — Twinned 

4  units  (16  pages)  with  Conveyor 

5  nnita  (20  pages)  Balloon  Former 
Both  Presses  have  color  Oylindors. 
Unityiie  AO  drlvee,  complete  Stereo. 

Equipment  less  than  6  years  old. 
Available  January  —  will  divide. 
Located  Orlande  (Florida)  Sentinel. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Stereotype 


FOR  SALE;  Goss  heavy  duty  Dry 
Mat  Roller,  chain  drive,  A.C.  Motor. 
Dealer,  Box  8680,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 


CURVED  ROUTER,  A  0  motor  press 
drive,  good  mat  roller,  hand  easting 
outfit.  George  0.  Oxford,  Box  908, 

Boise.  Idaho. _ 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE  —  Direct 
pressure  mat  roller  that  can  produce 
4-color  mats  to  register.  Box  5202, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — 3  Unit  or  3  deck  4  plate 
wide  press  from  publisher  for  spot 
cash  as  it  stands.  Willing  to  take 
stereo  equipment  with  press.  Box 
5203.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HFI.P  WANTED 
drrnintinn 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  in  Southwest  city  of  about  100,- 
000.  Man  with  ability  to  supervise 
and  train  district  managers  and  car¬ 
riers.  Must  be  service  and  promotion 
minded.  Salary,  car  allowance,  group 
insurance.  Give  age,  experience,  salary 
expected,  references  and  availability  in 
reply.  Confidential  if  desired.  Write 
Box  5128.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER — Thriving 
midwest  small  daily  needs  aggressive 
promotional  minded  manager  familiar 
with  little  merchant  plan.  Good  salary 
and  opportunity  for  hustler.  Address 
Box  5116,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PI 


HELP  WANTED 
Classilied  Advertising 


PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
FOR  NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPER 

RESOURCEFUL  woman,  fully  expe¬ 
rienced  in  handling  phone  room  staff 
of  progressive  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  Should  be  capable  of  making 
sales  analyses,  setting  up  systems  and 
sparking  the  full  effort  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  her  staff.  Write  in  strictest 
confidence  full  details  of  background 
and  experience.  Box  H,  221  w.  41st 
St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  wanted  on  a  growing  Midwest¬ 
ern  Daily.  Prefer  young  man  with 
oxi>crience  either  on  a  small  daily  or 
as  an  assistant  on  a  Metropolitan 
Daily.  Must  be  aggressive,  have  a 
good  personality  and  be  promotion 
minded.  Give  complete  details  in  ap¬ 
plication.  All  replies  confidential.  Ad- 
clress  Box  103,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

_ Diiplay  Advertisiiig _ 

COMBINATION  DAILY,  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  city  sons,  population  50,000,  Chart 
Area  3,  has  opening  local  display  de¬ 
partment  for  two  top  flight  aalesmen 
with  thorough  knowledge  retail  adver¬ 
tising.  Permanent  position.  5-day 
week,  liberal  vacation  policy,  nenaion 
annuity  program,  company  paid  hos¬ 
pitalization  insurance.  Minimum  start¬ 
ing  salary  $75.00  week.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter:  exMrience,  references, 
etc.  Box  5017,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
ADVERTISING  MAN,  young,  exper¬ 
ienced  in  newspaper,  editorial  and 
advertising  work  for  telliag  feature 
service  to  editors.  Car  needed.  Give 
salary  desired.  Reply  confidential. 
Office  New  York,  Box  5082,  Editor  A 
Pnhlisher^^^^^^_^^_______^^_ 

_ Display  Advertising _ 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 


L.ARGE  Eastern  Metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  seeks  Advertising  Director  tO’ 
sui>ervise  and  run  entire  Department. 

This  man  must  be  well  quali¬ 
fied  with  top  experience. 

Our  staff  knows  about  this  ad.  Alt 
correspondence  will  be  held  in  strict¬ 
est  confidence. 

Write  Box  5100, 

Editor  ft  Publisher 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY 
YOUNG  salesman  for  fine  shop  layout 
and  copy.  Opening  to  top.  Corner  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.,  Box  3085,  Orlando, 
Florida. 

OPPORTI^NITY  TOR  a  good  special 
edition  salesman  for  work  on  anniver¬ 
sary  edition  in  large  southeast  city. 
Good  salesman  will  earn  $200  to  $300 
per  week.  Will  require  3  first-class 
references.  Liberal  advances  against 
commissions.  Write:  C.  L.  Leach.  1218 
Westmoreland  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
EXPERIENCED  Retail  Ad  Man,  23  to 
35.  20,000  afternoon  daily  —  Chart 

Area  5.  Service  established  accounts. 
Start  $80  to  $85  weekly,  monthly  in¬ 
dividual  bonus,  group  insurance  paid. 
Ideal  working  conditions.  Box  132, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Ftiifnrial 

YOUNG  REPORTER,  first  of  year, 
midwest  capital;  show  clippings.  ' 
Write  Box  5215,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
SPORTS  EDITOR,  small  dally,  six 
days.  Knowledge  of  camera  helpful. 
Also  handle  wire  editing  and  some 
straight  news.  Bryan.  Ohio.  Times. 
EDITOR  TOR  BANGKOK:  Experi¬ 
enced  desk  man  wanted  as  assistant 
editor  of  American  -  operated  daily 
newspaper  in  Bangkok,  Siam.  Apply: 
Alexander  MacDonald,  Box  242,  Well- 

fleet.  Msasachnsetts. _ 

TWO  YOUNG  MEN  wanted  at  once 
to  train  for  copy  desk  rim.  Slave 
hours.  Peon  pay  to  start,  but  yon  go 
up  in  a  hurry  if  you  make  grade,  | 
Journalism  degree  okay  if  no  other 
handicaps.  Contact  Fred  Andersen, 
Executive  News  Editor,  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

BLISHER  for  January  2,  1954 
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HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


EDITOR  WANTED 

To  expand  iti  operationa. 
CHEMICAL  WEEK,  wants  a 
young  man  versed  in  busi¬ 
ness  management  practice 
and  economics.  Essential  too, 
is  the  ability  to  meet  people, 
dig  out  facts,  interpret  them 
intelligently,  and  write  lu¬ 
cidly. 

Address  your  resume  to: 

Gerald  B.  Reynolds. 
Personnel  Relations 
McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 

330  W.  42d  St.,  New  York  30,  N,  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  af¬ 
ternoon  paper,  college  town.  Chart 
Area  9.  Prefer  journalism  graduate 
from  midwest  or  mid.south.  Good  pay. 
Give  full  details  background,  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  personal  habits,  earn¬ 
ings.  All  replies  confidential.  Address 

Transcript,  Norman,  Oklahoma. _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  wanted 
by  Connecticut  newspaper.  Only  ap¬ 
plicants  now  residing  in  Chart  Area 
2  considered.  Box  117,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  to  han- 
die  bureau  in  growing  area  of  25,000 
population.  Six  nights,  48  hour  week. 
New  England  morning  daily  of  16,000 
circulation.  Mature  reporter  with 
minimum  of  five  years  daily  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Should  have  car.  Ideal 
conditions  and  salary.  Considerable 
responsibility  and  heavy  volume  of 
daily  work.  Box  105,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Only  daily  in  Chart  Ares  6  city 
under  100,000  needs  a  capable  editor¬ 
ial  executive.  The  man  for  this  job 
must  know  how  to  organize  and  direct 
a  news  staff  of  20  and  to  produce 
the  best  local  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Salary  depends  on  ability.  Reply 
in  strict  confidence  to  Box  106,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  RetotloiM 

Experienced  Promotion  girl  or 
man  for  assistant  to  WTMY-TV, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  promotion 
director.  Etesire  person  with  ideas  and 
ability  to  execute.  Would  handle  on- 
the-air,  newspaper,  trade  press  adver¬ 
tising.  Furnish  WPMY-TV  complete 
resume  of  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements; _ 

WANTED — Man  fully  experienced  in 
writing  both  news  copy  and  advertis¬ 
ing  copy.  We  want  a  seasoned  writer 
who  has  worked  both  as  a  reporter 
and  as  an  ad  copywriter,  with  clip¬ 
pings  available  showing  actual  work 
done.  Unlimited  opportunity  for  a 
man  who  has  the  ability  and  ambition 
to  develop  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  in  well-established  midwest 
advertising  agency.  This  is  .s  once-ln- 
a-lifetime  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  Write  in  full  detail,  giving  per¬ 
sonal  background,  experience,  present 
earnings,  positions  held.  etc.  Com¬ 
pletely  confidential.  Box  5204,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

M.W AGE.M ENT  of  road-famous  one- 
man  show  seeks  man  or  wom.sn  to 
arrange  bookings  with  colleges,  civic 
groups:  direct  promotion,  publicity, 
etc.  $300 — >$500  weekly  potential. 
May  consider  training  young  college 
graduate.  .Vlso.  capable  woman  as  of¬ 
fice  manager;  tyjiing.  steno.  Sherman, 
839  Forest  Ave..  Rye,  New  York, 
Phone  Rye  7-1627. 

_  Mvrhanical 

COMPETENT  Teletype  perforator 
onerator.  New  England  daily,  union, 
37'/5  hours,  $105.  Box  123,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MACHINIST 

INDT.AN.V  D.tTLY  ha*  a  permanent 
situation  for  a  machinist  with  f  le- 
tvpesetter  experience  or  training. 
Excellent  pension  benefits,  hosnital- 
iiation  and  free  life  insnrance.  Write 
George  Knnz.  South  Bend  Tribune, 
South  Bend.  Indians. 


NOTICES 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  chaan 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  rive  us  the 
OLD  ae  well  as  the  NEW  address. 
Saves  time  I 

Editor  A  Publisher  Oirenlation  Dept. 


INSTRUCTION 
Classified  Advertiting 


CLASSIFIED  STAFF  MEMBERS: 
yon  esn  get  shesd  faster!  A  grest 
future  belongs  to  yon  ...  if  yon 
trsin  for  it. 

THE  new  Howard  Parish  Course  In 
Classified  Advertising  makes  expert# 
of  earnest  peoide.  You  get  wsnt-sd 
fundamentals,  selling,  copywritiag, 
methods  step-by-step. 

20  LESSONS  CAN  CHANGE  YOUR 
LIFE  .  .  .  AND  YOUR  FUTURE  I 

20-WEEK  correspondence  program  su¬ 
pervised  by  prsetical  speclsliats.  Writ¬ 
ten  examinations  required.  Scores  of 
top  newepspers  represented  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  training. 

COMPLETE  Course  $44  per  student. 
Send  only  $6  for  registration  and  first 
lesson.  Then  pay  $2  week  10  weeke. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder — or  EN¬ 
ROLL  BY  RETURN  MAIL  TO  START 
FASTI 

HOWARD  PARISH 
School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47.  Florida 


WRITFRS  SRRVICFS 
_ Literary  Agency 

WRITERS  I  We  have  a  continnal  need 
for  books,  TV  scripts,  short  stories, 
articles,  dramas,  etc.  Write  for  terms 
— TODAY  I  Mead  Agency,  419-4th 
.Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


SmiATfONS  WANTED 
Administrative 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  Western  Dally  Chart  Area  10- 
11-12.  14  years  experience,  7  years 

present  staff  Job  80.000  daily,  former 
ad  manager  two  smaller  dallies.  Top 
references.  Start  $140  week.  Avslf- 
ahle  Feb.  lit.  Box  5104,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MAN.AGER  of  small  daily 
»eek8  better  opportunity. 

Box  107,  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


Artist!*— Cartoonhtfi 


CARTOONIST  —  Editorial,  consider¬ 
able  experience  at  age  34,  strong  on 
local  and  national.  Some  reprints  from 
coast  to  coast.  Pen  and  Ink  or  litho 
crayon.  Samples  and  resume  noon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  5209,  Editor  &  Pnhltshsr. 


Clrcnlatlon 


riROULATION  MANAGER,  Ayailable 
.Tsnuary  10.  Top  references.  Write 
Box  .5217,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

THIRTEEN  TEARS  Clrcnlatlon  Man¬ 
ager  Experience.  .Available  30  days. 
Married,  age  34.  Will  furnish  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  experience.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Box  108,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CTRCULATTON  manager  on  43.000 
d.silv  and  Sunday  seeks  relocation.  Ex- 
pe-ience  includes  13  years  key  posi- 
t’on  on  metropolitan  daily.  .All  phases 
ei’-enlation  on  congenial,  economical, 
.ind  prndjietiye  basis.  Yonng  but  ex¬ 
perienced.  Family  man.  Sober.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  127.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVKRTTSTNG  MANAGER — mature, 
many  years  practical  experience,  skill¬ 
ed  in  layout,  copy,  sales,  seryiee. 
Sound  business  methods.  Thoroughly 
responsible.  Worthy  of  best  offer  from 
peogrpsaive  daily,  not  in  large  city. 
fNow  in  Indiana:  available  .Tanuary.l 
Please  airmail  details  of  Job.  Box 
124.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Display  Advertising 


YOUNG  AD  MANAGER 
STYMIED  in  present  position  desires 
change  to  larger  opportunity.  Excel¬ 
lent  record  in  advertising  sates,  news¬ 
paper  promotion  and  departmental 
management  that  can  be  proved  by 
references  including  publisher.  Ag¬ 
gressive,  hard-working  with  fall  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  power  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.  B.S.,  family,  former 
USAF  officer.  Available  for  interview 
at  NASA.  Write  Box  5207,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  June  1,  1954.  Advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  in  thirties  with  executive 
experience  in  Retail,  General,  Class¬ 
ified  and  Production,  desires  greater 
opportunity  at  expiration  of  present 
rommittments.  Would  prefer  small 
rity,  with  good  future.  Will  relocate. 
Box  119,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 


YOUNG  FAMILY  MAN,  27,  advertis¬ 
ing  degree,  three  years  experience, 
daily  and  weekly,  two  years  as  dis¬ 
play  ad-manager — six  months  as  na¬ 
tional  manager,  desires  position  with  a 
future.  Will  consider  any  sise  paper 
or  company  anywhere  in  USA.  Ayail¬ 
able  with  one  month’s  notice.  Box 
5208,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TV  or  Advertising  copywriting.  Mar¬ 
ried,  25;  have  ideas,  stamina  and  am¬ 
bition.  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Box  5211, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS  Specialist  or 
work  under  snperyision  of  another. 
Box  126,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ EdUorial _ 

EDITOR,  fnlly  experienced  daily,  srlre 
service,  weekly;  production,  anperri- 
sion.  Ayailable  Jan.  1.  Box  5108, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED — bnt  yonng — reporter 
wants  to  make  permanent  move.  Chart 
Areas  1,  2,  or  6.  50  -  100,000  elr- 

cnlation  preferred.  Five  years  general 
news,  sports,  desk,  now  employed. 
Vet,  26.  BA  degree,  tingle,  car.  Box 
5111.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


publicity  or  reporting  opportunity 
in  newspaper,  radio,  TV,  etc.  desired 
by  married  veteran,  27,  now  honse 
organ  editor;  years  In  sporti  on 
large  Sonthem  daily,  college  editing 
and  publicity  experience.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  4  and  5.  Box  6125,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher, _ 

PUBLISHERS:  Promote  the  F05b 
ADVERTISING  in  yonr  paper  throngb 
sparkling  editorial  featnrea.  means, 
contests,  etc.  Food  editor  seeking  po¬ 
sition  in  middle  west,  middle  east,  or 
Texas.  Experience:  5  years  editorial; 
6  years  food  demonstration;  2  years 
radio,  television,  news  releases  on 
homemsking  topics;  some  food  photog¬ 
raphy.  R.  S.  degree  in  heme  econom¬ 
ics;  foods,  eqnipment  major:  jonrnsl- 
ism,  English  minor.  Box  5115,  Editor 
A  I^biisher. 

SPORTS — Colorful,  experienced  writer 
Make-un,  colnmn,  editing.  Resder-sp- 
peal.  Interview,  clipbook.  InqnirtM 
answered.  Box  5120,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

EDITOR-REPORTER.  3  years  experi¬ 
ence.  wants  stay  put  on  dsvstde  daily 
Offers  sweat,  vision,  reliability.  Box 

.5214.  Editor  A  PnbUaber. _ 

T  WANT  to  realize  Potential  of  B  S 
in  .Tonrnalism  with  'Theatre  and  TV 
Electives.  6  years  amateur  plsywrit- 
ing.  2  years  Army  Photo  Officer  fsfil' 
and  motion  pietnrel  married.  25.  re- 
centlv  discharged.  Have  confidence  in 
mv  share  of  vnta  to  ask  a  minimum 
salary  for  NOWI  Prefer  Chart  Area 
1,  2  or  12.  Box  5300,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NIGHT  WORK  IS  NO  GOOD 
DESKMAN-FEATURE  WRITER  seek, 
similar  work  on  sixable  p.m.  dailv  in 
Northeast.  West.  Great  Lakes.  Hard- 
workine  imaginative,  reliable.  Box 
5212.  Editor  A  Pnbllsber. 


YOUNG  MAN.  BA  plus.  Radio.  Eng 
lish,  3  years  social  work ;  3  years 
nevTO  white-press.  1  year  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Reporter  for  top  Negro  msga- 
rines.  desires  position  in  Mexico.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Box  5210.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


editor  S  publisher  for  lanuory  2,  1954 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial  _ 


EDITOR-REPORTER,  mature,  respon¬ 
sible  woman  (not  a  hag  and  sti'l 
adaptable)  wants  daily  desk  job  in 
climate  amenable  to  arthritic  parent. 
Experienced  promotion,  department 
bead,  local  column,  theatre  review, 
copyreader,  all  reporting  except  aporta. 
Present  salary  more  than  $5000.  Take 
less  if  climate  compensates.  Available 
February  15.  Box  109,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN — Three  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  dailies  and  press  service, 
all  positions.  Desire  general  report¬ 
ing;  26,  vet,  B.8.,  good  references, 
$85  minimum.  Want  to  become  part  of 
a  hustling  staff.  Chart  areas  2,  6,  8. 

Box  122,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

REPORTER,  camera  wise,  wants  job 
Chart  Area  7,  8.  Wide  experience, 
news,  features,  trade  magaxines.  Box 

118,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  34  months  on  small  dai¬ 
lies.  Photographer.  B.A.  government. 
Vet.  Chart  Area  2,  Ohio.  Box  120, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  26. 
single,  now  working  1)4  years  general 
assignment  midwest  small  daily.  Wants 
switch  to  larger  daily  with  for 

aggressive,  discreet  beatman.  College 
trained;  vet:  camera,  car.  Box  113, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ _ 

SPORTS  —  Thoroughly  experienced 
editor-writer-coluranist.  15  years  news¬ 
paper.  After  5  years  sporU  promotion 
desires  return  to  newspaper.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  2-3-4-6,  bnt  will  consider 
other  locations.  Box  121,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  available  imme¬ 
diately.  Experienced  in  layout,  editing 
and  writing  daily  colnmn.  No  floater. 
Samples  of  work  will  confirm  high 
class  of  work.  Box  111.  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  city  of  30,000,  de- 
sires  change  of  scenery,  possible  ad- 
vaneement.  Vet,  35,  married  ten  years, 
no  children.  Can  handle  graphic. 
References.  Box  110,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ _ 

300.000  DAILY  NFAVS  EDITOR 
(one  of  three),  29.  ealary  now  $130, 
ami  Wanta  join  Tons- 

inz  staff  anywhere.  j>ernianent 
Fine  executive.  Former  pnblisher.  Box 
112.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 


EXPERIENCED  Reporter  and  desk 
man  seeks  job  on  medium  or  small 
daily.  Can  also  write  sports.  Mjs- 
sonri  graduate.  Vet.  Ave  31,  single, 
no  had  habits.  Box  131.  Editor  A 


Fromoriow — ^FnMic  Welurioiw 


TRAINEE  for  Theatrical  PnWicIty  oe 
Public  Relations.  See  ad  noder  Editor- 
.1  Kuno  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED — Conscientious,  ener 
getic  newspaperman  aeeking  public  re¬ 
lations  opportunity  with  Midwest  firm. 
Journalism  graduate,  marrieil.  30.  Box 
128.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 


Merlianinl 


XIMPOSTNG  BOOM  FOREMAN  — 
eeklng  position  on  medinm  slied  dal- 
y.  New  York  State  preferred.  Box 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  age 
36.  wanta  responsible  job  in  medinm 
sised  daily  shortly  after  first  of  yar. 
Exnert  personal  prodneer  as  well  as 
leader.  Open  Shop.  Contact 
western  Prodnetion  Program  912  Tex¬ 
as  Rank  Bnllding.  Dallas  2.  Texas. 


HARDWORKING  profealonal  news 
paper  prodnetion  man  with  proven 
record  of  profits  for  publishers  avail¬ 
able  Jan.  1.  Expansions,  new  papers 
or  can  pnt  yonr  present  setnu  on  a 
better  paying  baais.  Know  TTS,  etc. 
Csn  take  the  stranglehold  of  produc¬ 
tion  costs  off  yonr  throat.  No  amatenr 
nor  one  seeking  advancement  by  mov¬ 
ing.  Box  114.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  aeeking  po¬ 
sition  in  Chart  .Area  12  for  responsible 
position.  References.  Box  115,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


The  Master  Printers  Section  of 
the  Printing  Industry  of  America 
adopted  some  “legislative  recorn 
mendations”  for  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  at  its  annual  convention  in 
October.  Among  them  were  these 
five; 

1.  Elimination  of  the  union 
shop  and  the  continued  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  closed  shop;  2.  Reten¬ 
tion  and  strengthening  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  boycott  prohibition;  3. 
Prohibition  of  the  certification  as 
bargaining  agent  of  any  union  un¬ 
less  such  union  has  submitted  to 
and  established  its  majority  in  a 
board-conducted  election;  4.  Clari¬ 
fication  of  the  right  of  free  speech 
including  the  repeal  of  the  cap¬ 
tive-audience  doctrine;  5.  Recog¬ 
nition  of  the  right  of  states  to 
legislate  on  labor  matters. 

These  will  be  met  by  vigorous 
opposition  from  union  leaders 
who  have  been  working  to  have 
Taft-Hartley  amended  in  just  the 
opposite  way.  A  brochure  just  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Master  Printers  Sec¬ 
tion,  enclosing  copies  of  its  legis¬ 
lative  recommendations,  raises 
•questions  about  the  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  accorded  to  unions  by  the 
law  when  most  of  our  workers 
are  non-union  people. 

“This  is  an  open  shop  story,” 
the  brochure  starts — which  will  be 
to  union  leaders  like  waving  a  red 
flag  in  front  of  a  bull.  “The  story 
•of  48,000,000  American  workers, 
men  and  women  in  all  sorts  of 
jobs,  in  factories,  farms,  stores 
and  offices,  who  are  daily  work¬ 
ing  and  helping  to  make  this 
■country  productive  and  great. 

“There  are  about  63,000,000 
workers  in  the  U.  S.  of  whom, 
according  to  the  unions  them¬ 
selves,  but  15,000,000  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  labor  organizations.  The 
48,000,000  are  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  total  working  force 
in  America,  and  they  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  any  labor  union.” 

* 

Pointing  out  that  these  48,- 
000,000  are  known  as  “open  shop 
workers”  employed  in  places 
where  there  is  no  requirement  of 
membership  or  non  -  membership 
in  a  labor  organization  to  entitle 
them  to  the  right  to  work,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  union  shop  which  re¬ 
quires  workers  to  belong  to  a 
union  as  a  condition  of  holding 
their  job,  the  brochure  continues: 

“For  the  past  17  years  workers 
in  this  country  have  had  the  abso¬ 
lute  right  to  belong  to  a  union 
as  they  saw  fit,  and  it  is  significant 
that  three  out  of  every  four  work¬ 
ers  as  of  today  have  not  elected 
to  join  a  labor  organization.  Many 
of  these  employes  have  at  times 
been  under  extreme  pressure  to 
join  labor  organizations.  The  fact 
that  they  have  not  elected  to  do 
so  jndicates  that  they  aren’t  inter¬ 
ested.  or  they  don’t  approve  of 


the  unions,  or  dislike  the  way  they 
are  operated,  or  that  they  feel 
that  certain  restrictive  practices 
required  in  union  plants  are  not 
conducive  to  the  type  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  rersonal  freedom  or  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  wish  to 
work.  .  .  .  Whatever  the  reason, 
the  citizens’  right  to  his  decision 
and  action  in  joining,  not  joining, 
or  resigning  from  any  sort  of  as¬ 
sociation  is  fundamental  to  the 
.American  way  of  life.” 

*  *  * 

Recalling  the  “hue  and  cry” 
by  certain  minority  groups  to 
amend  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
that  most  of  the  discussion  cen¬ 
ters  around  “union  rights,”  the 
Master  Printers  Section  asks: 

“Why  so  little  about  the  indi¬ 
vidual  worker  and  the  general 
public?  Under  our  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  we  cannot  tolerate  mo¬ 
nopolistic,  restrictive,  or  coercive 
practices  by  any  group,  either 
management  or  labor,  to  the  det¬ 
riment  of  the  individual  workers 
and  the  citizens  of  our  country  as 
a  whole.  Labor  legislation  must 
deal  with  the  legitimate  rights 
and  privileges  of  employers,  of 
organized  labor,  and  of  unorgan¬ 
ized  labor,  but  the  emphasis  at 
all  times  must  be  directed  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  public.” 

The  brochure  states  that  inter¬ 
ests  and  attitudes  of  union  leader¬ 
ship  and  union  members  are  not 
always  identical.  “Often  the  lead¬ 
er  is  more  interested  in  himself 
than  in  what  is  best  in  the  long 
run  for  his  membership  and  the 
country.  Usually  a  small  group, 
including  the  officers,  control  a 
union,  and  a  large  majority  of 
the  membership  is  not  interested, 
or  go  along  to  avoid  pressure  or 
real  trouble.  Given  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  look  after  his  own  best  in¬ 
terests,  the  American  citizen  with 
innate  common  sense  and  distrust 
of  power  is  quite  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  himself.  In  the  past, 
labor  legislation,  even  Taft-Hart¬ 
ley  by  authorization  of  restrictive 
employment  practices  and  union 
shop  agreements,  has  limited  this 
opportunity.  It  should  not  do  so 
in  the  future. 

“Labor  leaders  claim  to  speak 
for  all  working  people.  It  is 
doubtful  that  they  accurately  rep¬ 
resent  their  own  membership  in 
its  entirely.  This  situation  was 
eloquently  demonstrated  by  the 
election  of  Senator  Taft  in  Ohio 
and  President  Eisenhower,  both 
in  face  of  almost  universal  oppo¬ 
sition  from  union  leaders.  Cuya¬ 
hoga  County.  Ohio,  with  probably 
the  highest  union  membership  per 
capita  in  the  U.  S.,  gave  both 
Senator  Taft  and  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  substantial  majorities  at 
the  polls.” 


The  legislative  program  and  the 
opinions  expressed  by  this  group 
will  arouse  union  leaders  to  vo¬ 
ciferous  action.  Any  one  who 
quotes  them  will  probably  be 
labeled  anti-labor  and  anti-union. 

It  does  seem  to  us  that  the 
Master  Printers  Section  has  made 
a  good  case  for  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  48,000.000  non-union 
workers  as  opposed  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  15.000.000  union 
workers. 

■ 

Tape  Recording 
Refutes  Claim 
Reporters  Erred 

Providence,  R.  1. 

A  tape  recording  of  a  speech 
by  Senator  Stuart  Symington. 
Missouri  Democrat,  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  as  the  latest  evidence  in 
an  argument  between  the  Senator 
and  the  Proviilcncc  Journal  and 
Bulletin. 

The  Senator  had  accused  the 
newspapers’  financial  and  farm 
editors,  George  H.  .Arris  and 
Leonard  O.  Warner,  respectively, 
of  being  incorrect  in  reporting 
that  he  had  received  no  applause 
when  he  promised  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Missouri  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  that  farm  sup¬ 
ports  would  be  continued  at  90 
per  cent  parity. 

The  reporting  team  wrote  the 
article,  “Great  Farm  Problem.” 
after  a  tour  of  the  midwest.  The 
report  has  been  republished  in 
several  midwestern  newspapers. 

The  Senator  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Journal  -  Bul¬ 
letin,  criticizing  the  article  gen¬ 
erally,  and  distributed  it  to  the 
Senate  press  galleries. 

“I  was  surprised  at  the  gener¬ 
ous  applause,”  received  after  the 
parity  remark.  Senator  Symington 
wrote. 

Raymond  West,  editor  of  the 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau  FeJera- 
lion  News,  re-ran  a  tape  recording 
of  the  Symington  speech  and 
said:  “I  have  proof  on  tape  that 
there  was  no  applause.” 

Mr.  West  praised  the  Arris- 
Warner  piece  as  “a  splendid  job.” 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  10-12  —  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Jan.  14-15 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  Winter 
meeting,  DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-16 — Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Mid-Winter  meeting. 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Aus¬ 
tin. 

Jan.  15-16  — Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  15-18 — National  Editor¬ 
ial  Association,  Mid  -  Winter 
meeting,  San  Marcos  Hotel, 
Chandler,  Ariz. 

Jan.  17-20 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association, 
convention,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  19 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  Winter 
Meeting,  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

Jan.  20-21 — New  England 
Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers,  Winter  meeting.  Hotel 
Kenmore,  Boston. 

Jan.  21-23 — National  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
mid-winter  Work  Shop.  Tuske- 
gee  Institute,  Ala. 

Jan.  21-23 — Tennessee  Press 
Association,  Mid -Winter  con¬ 
vention,  Hermitage  Hotel. 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

Jan.  21-23  —  Alabama  Press 
Association.  83rd  annual  con¬ 
vention.  Montgomery. 

Jan.  22-23 — New  Mexico 
Press  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Crawford  Hotel,  Carlsbad, 
N.  M. 

Jan.  24-26— Southern  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers 
Assn,  convention,  Tutwiller 
Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Jan.  24-26  —  Northeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers  convention.  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  Hotel.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jan.  29-30 — Michigan  Press 
Association,  annual  meeting. 
Kellogg  Center,  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Jan.  31-Feb.  1-2 — ^New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  winter  meeting.  Hotel 
Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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How  to  save  money  in  Ad  Alley! 


Modern  Wide  Range  Linotype  Mixers  save  you 
money  on  all  your  display  composition  by  cutting 
make-up  and  floor  time. 

Here’s  why:  With  them  you  quickly  cast  mixed  lines 
with  ease,  and  also  keyboard  the  larger  sizes  you 
need  for  heads  and  display. 

With  these  Linotype  Mixers  you  get  a  bigger  dollar's 
worth  .  .  .  they  give  you  the  easiest,  fastest  maga¬ 
zine  shifting;  the  greatest  safety,  the  most  depend¬ 
able  distribution  and  simplified  maintenance. 

Modernize  with  Wide  Range  Linotype  Mixers  and 
save!  Your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  all  the  money-saving  features  of 
the  modern  Wide  Range  Mixers. 


MERGENTHALER 


LINOTYPE 


LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


The  Model  35’s  wide,  90-channel 
magazines  give  you  18  extra  chan¬ 
nels  for  big  display  characters  from 
normal  24  pt.  to  36-pt.  condensed. 
No  other  mixer  has  this  main  mag¬ 
azine  range.  Model  36  gives  you  the 
auxiliary  range  needed  for  sizes  up 
to  60-pt.  condensed. 


Set  Jr  Linttttfife  Sitartan  • 


Agencies:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicogo,  Dollos,  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  Son  Fronciseo,  los  Angeles.  In  Canada:  Canadian  linotype.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
•^Bted  in  U.  S.  A. 


That  The  Post  has  the  largest  home  delivered  That  The  Post  general  advertising  linage 
circulation  in  its  history!  increased  100.8*^  since  1940! 

That  The  Post  now  covers  126,215  city  zone  That  The  Post  department  store  linage  in¬ 
families  or  46.6'^!  (ABC  9  30  53).  creased  44.8'?  during  the  same  period. 


When  selecting  the  newspaper  in  Cincinnati 
to  carry  your  schedule  you  should  know . . . 


There’s  something 
you  should  know*. 
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The  CINCINNATI  POST 

- For  Active  Cincinnatians  - j 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

DENVER  .  .  .  Rocky  Mountoin  N*wi  BVANSVIUI . Rrou 

MIMINOHAM  ....  Fott  HtraU  HOUSTON  . Rrou  j 

MEMPHIS . Prou  Scimitor  FORT  WORTH . Pr«>  I 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  .Commercial  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUt . Tribum  j 

WASHINGTON . Now,  Rl  PASO . HoroM-Poif  | 

Chkae*  San  PrenclK*  D*lr*lt  CIndnnati  PliHaealplila  DaHaa  j 


NEW  YORK.  World- Te/ogrom  i  The  Sun  COLUMRUS . Cilizon 

CIEVEIAND . Pro,,  ONONNATI . Poll 

PinSSUROH . Preii  KENTUCKY . Port 

SAN  FRANQSCO . Now,  Cevinglon  odUion,  Cmcinnafi  Poll 

INDIANAPOLIS . Time,  KNOXVILLE . News-Senlinol 

Oanaral  Advartising  Dapartmant,  330  Park  Avanua,  Naw  Tark  City 


